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PREFACE 


From  the  Greek  Anthology,  that  great  bouquet  of  im- 
perishable flowers,  to  our  own  Golden  Treasury^  and  Oxford 
Book  of  Verse,  the  making  of  such  selections  of  poetry  has 
been  the  work  of  excellent  critics.  These  Anthologies,  as 
the  makers  of  this  selection  of  prose  passages  quote  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "  As  if  your  journey  should  lie  through 
a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes  ; 
that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further  ".  They 
who  have  tasted  the  honey  of  ancient  rhyme  in  a  good 
Anthology,  may  desire  to  walk  for  themselves  in  the 
gardens  of  the  past,  and  to  gather  more  of  the  unfading 
blossoms  with  their  own  hands,  and  at  the  bidding  of  their 
own  taste.  The  selector  and  collector  of  fine  passages  of 
prose  has  a  more  difficult  task.  Our  earliest  English  lyrics, 
even  before  Chaucer's  time,  have  a  charm  of  melody,  an 
artless  note  as  of  the  birds  in  spring,  which  survives  in  the 
best  modern  poetry,  and  at  once  seems  familiar  and  alluring 
to  the  4east  experienced  reader.  But  old  prose  is  more 
strange,  more  difficult,  and  therefore,  to  most  readers,  is  much 
less  alluring. 

Again,  lyrics  are  things  complete  in  themselves,  whereas 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  brief  and  charming  passages 
of  early  prose,  perfect  within  themselves,  apart  from  their 
contexts.  Such  a  passage,  in  this  volume,  is  Sidney's 
"  Journey  to  Arcadia  "  (pp.  57,  58),  where  the  unaccustomed 
reader  is  apt  to  be  surprised  by  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
first  sentence.  As  we  read  it,  we  observe  that  Elizabethan 
readers  had  leisure  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  their 
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book  with  a  steadiness  not  now  very  usual.  Bacon,  in  his 
"  Essays  "  (pp.  61-69),  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  gives,  as 
far  as  his  form  is  concerned,  more  trouble  than  Macaulay  ; 
yet  his  thought  is  so  close  packed  that  it  demands  resolute 
attention.  The  beginner  in  the  study  of  our  early  prose 
must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  not  "easy  reading";  is  far 
indeed  from  being  such  easy  reading  as  our  early  poetry. 

But  literature  cannot  be  studied  in  Histories  of  Literature 
alone,  and  the  Anthologies  of  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Mrs.  Dale 
are  intended  not  merely  to  impart  pleasure  and  tempt  curi- 
osity to  venture  on  a  wider  range  of  study,  but  to  be  com- 
panions to  histories  of  literature,  such  as  that  which  the 
present  writer  is  about  to  offer,  and  other  such  brief 
histories,  in  which  space  forbids  the  use  of  illustrative 
extracts. 

The  idea  may  be  fantastic,  but  it  occurs  to  one  that  a 
reader  who  wishes  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  development 
of  our  language  and  literature  might  begin  at  the  end,  with 
what  is  most  familiar,  with  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  the  "  An- 
thology of  Modern  English  Prose,"  and  so  -swDrk  back 
through  Newman  and  Carlyle  to  Scott  and  Miss  Austen  and 
Gibbon  into  Johnson  and  Fielding  and  Richardson,  passing 
from  the  more  to  the  less  familiar. 

As  early  as  de  Quincey,  Scott,  and  Miss  Austen  the 
reader  acquainted  only  with  the  books  of  the  moment  finds 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  for 
very  many  are  like  that  young  lady  who,  when  spoken  to 
about  Miss  Austen,  said  **  I  cannot  read  early  English". 
As  it  happens,  an  extract  from  Scott,  in  the  Modern  An- 
thology (p.  124),  contains  that  very  passage  which  pro- 
voked, by  its  laxity  of  style,  the  censure  of  Stevenson. 
When  the  student  arrives  at  Fielding  (pp.  11-15)  and  finds 
that  novelist  quoting  Aristotle  and  Arrian  and  Herodotus 
and  Clarendon  and  Suetonius,  he  discovers  that  he  is 
indeed  in  a  strange  country  very  unlike  modern  fiction  in 
climate;  and  almost  as  surprising  as  ''The  Vale  Perilous" 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  ofthe  fourteenth  century,  with  which 
the  present  volume  opens. 

Yet  in  Mandeville  the  sentences  are  as  brief,  and,  the 
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antiquity  of  spelling  apart,  all  is  as  easy  reading  as  man 
can  desire.  The  earlier  English  prose,  as  in  Malory,  is 
indeed  nearer  to  our  own  than  the  prose,  Latinized  in 
vocabulary  and  in  structure  of  periods,  which  began  with 
the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  reader  must  apply  his  mind 
much  more  closely  to  Clarendon  than  to  Malory  and  Man- 
deville.  It  is  in  the  middle  part  of  his  course  that  he 
passes  through  the  Vale  Perilous,  which  is  not  "  all  fulle  of 
develes,"  but  of  noble  and  illustrious  writers  whose  thought, 
like  that  of  Donne  (p.  85),  is  obscured  by  its  own  intensity 
and  luxuriance  and  a  hurry  of  speed  which  outruns  our 
slower  apprehensions.  Only  by  some  attentive  toil  can  we 
enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  our  English  literature. 
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SIR  JOHN  MAUNDEVILLE 

{circa   1350) 

THE  VALE  PERILOUS 

There  is  a  vale  betwene  the  mountaynes,  that  dureth  nyghe  a 
4  myle  ;  and  summen  clepen  it  the  Vale  enchaunted,  some  clepen 
it  the  Vale  of  Develes,  and  some  clepen  it  the  Vale  perilous.  In 
that  vale  heren  men  often  tyme  grete  tempestes  and  thondres,  and 
grete  murmures  and  noyses,  alle  dayes  and  nyghtes :  and  gret 
noyse,  as  it  were  sown  of  tabours  and  of  nakeres  and  of  trompes, 
as  thoughe  it  were  of  a  gret  feste.  This  vale  is  alle  fulle  of  develes, 
and  hathe  ben  alle  weys.  And  men  seyn  there  that  it  is  on  of  the 
entrees  of  helle.  In  that  vale  is  gret  plentee  of  gold  and  sylver  : 
wherefore  many  mysbelevynge  men,  and  manye  Cristene  men  also, 
gon  in  often  tyme,  for  to  have  of  the  thresoure  that  there  is :  but 
few  comen  agen  ;  and  namely  of  the  mysbelevynge  men,  ne  of 
the  Cristene  men  nouther ;  for  thei  ben  anon  strangled  of  develes. 
And  in  mydde  place  of  that  vale  undir  a  roche,  is  an  hed  and  the 
visage  of  a  devyl  bodyliche,  fulle  horrible  and  dreadfulle  to  see, 
and  it  schewethe  not  but  the  hed  to  the  schuldres  ;  no  man  in  the 
world  so  hardy,  Cristene  man  ne  other,  but  that  hewolde  ben  a 
drade  for  to  beholde  it ;  and  that  it  wolde  semen  him  to  dye  for 
drede  ;  so  is  it  hidouse  for  to  beholde.  For  he  beholdethe  every 
man  so  scharply,  with  dreadfulle  eyen,  that  ben  evere  more  mevynge 
and  sparklynge  as  fuyr,  and  chaungethe  and  sterethe  so  often  in 
dyverse  manere,  with  so  horrible  countenance  that  no  man  dar 
not  neighen  towardes  him.  And  fro  him  comethe  out  smoke  and 
stynk  and  fuyr,  and  so  moche  abhomynacioun,  that  unethe  no  man 
may  there  endure.  But  the  gode  Cristene  men  that  ben  stable  in 
the  Feythe  entren  welle  withouten  perile.  For  thei  wil  first  schryven 
hem,  and  marken  hem  with  the  tokene  of  the  Holy  Cros;  so  that 
the  fendes  ne  han  no  power  over  hem.  But  alle  be  it  that  thei 
ben  withouten  perile,  yit  natheles  ne  ben  thei  not  withouten  drede, 
whan  that  thei  seen  the  develes  visibely  and  bodyly  alle  aboute 
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hem,  that  maken  fuUe  many  dyverse  assautes  and  manaces  in  eyr 
and  in  erthe,  and  agasten  hem  with  strokes  of  thondre  blastes  and 
of  tempestes.  And  the  most  drede  is  that  God  wole  taken  Ven- 
geance thanne  of  that  men  hen  mysdon  agen  his  wille.  And  yee 
schuUe  undirstonde  that  whan  my  fellows  and  I  weren  in  that 
vale  wee  weren  in  gret  thought,  whether  that  wee  dursten  putten 
our  bodyes  in  aventure  to  gon  in  or  non,  in  the  proteccioun  of 
God.  And  some  of  oure  fellowes  accordeden  to  enter,  and  somme 
noght.  So  there  weren  with  us  2  worthi  men,  frere  menoures, 
that  weren  of  Lombardye,  that  seyden  that  yif  any  man  wolde 
entren  thei  wolde  gon  in  with  us.  And  when  thei  hadden  seyd 
so,  upon  the  gracyous  trust  of  God '  and  of  them,  wee  let  synge 
Masse,  and  made  every  man  to  ben  schryven  and  'houseld  :  and 
thanne  wee  entreden  1 4  personnes ;  but  at  oure  goynge  out  wee 
weren  but  9.  And  so  wee  wisten  nevere  whether  that  oure  fellowes 
weren  lost,  or  els  turned  agen  for  drede  ;  but  wee  ne  saughe  hem 
never  after  ;  and  tho  weren  2  men  of  Grece  and  3  of  Spayne.  And 
oure  other  fellows,  that  wolden  not  gon  in  with  us,  thei  wenten  by 
another  coste,  to  ben  before  us,  and  so  thei  were.  And  thus  wee 
passeden  that  perilouse  vale,  and  founden  thereinne  gold  and 
sylver  and  precious  stones  and  riche  jewelles  gret  plentee,  both 
here  and  there,  as  us  semed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was  as  us  semede, 
I  wot  nere,  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  develes  ben  so 
subtyle  to  make  a  thing  to  seme  otherwise  than  it  is,  for  to  discey ve 
mankynde,  and  therefore  I  towched  none  ;  and  also  because  that 

1  wolde  not  ben  put  out  of  my  devocioun,  for  I  was  more  devout 
thanne,  than  evere  I  was  before  or  after,  and  alle  for  the  drede 
of  fendes  that  I  saughe  in  dyverse  figures ;  and  also  for  the  gret 
multytude  of  dede  bodyes  that  I  saughe  there  liggynge  be  the 
weye  be  alle  the  vale,  as  thoughe  there  had  ben  a  bataylle  betwene 

2  kynges  and  the  myghtyest  of  the  contree,  and  that  the  gretter 
partye  had  ben  discomfyted  and  slayn.  And  I  trowe  that  unethe 
scholde  ony  contree  have  so  moche  peple  within  him,  as  lay  slayn 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thoughte ;  the  whiche  was  an  hidouse  sight  to 
seen.  And  I  merveylled  moche  that  there  weren  so  manye,  and 
the  bodyes  all  hole  withouten  rotynge.  But  I  trowe  that  fendes 
made  hem  semen  to  ben  so  hole,  withouten  rotynge.  But  that 
myghte  not  ben  to  myn  avys,  that  so  manye  scholde  have  entred 
so  newely,  ne  so  manye  newely  slayn,  with  outen  stynkynge  and 
rotynge.  And  manye  of  hem  weren  in  habite  of  Cristene  men  ; 
but  I  trowe  wel,  that  it  weren  of  suche  that  wenten  in  for  covetyse 
of  the  thresoure  that  was  there,  and  hadden  over  moche  feblenesse 
in  feithe ;  so  that  hire  hertes  ne  myghte  not  enduren  in  the  Beleve 
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for  drcde.  And  therfore  weren  we  the  more  devout  a  gret  del ; 
and  yit  wee  weren  cast  doun  and  beten  down  many  tymes  to  the 
hard  erthe  be  wyndes  and  thondre  and  tempestes  :  but  evere  more 
God  of  his  grace  halp  us  ;  and  so  wee  passed  that  perilous  vale 
withouten  perile  and  with  outen  encombrance.  Thanked  be  alle 
myghty  Godd. 

T/ie  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundeville 


I  * 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 

(1340-1400) 

OF  ENVY 

Certes  is  envye  the  worste  synne  that  is  ;  for  soothly  alle 
othere  synnes  been  somtyme  oonly  agayns  o  special  vertu,  but 
certes  envye  is  agayns  alle  vertues,  and  agayns  alle  goodnesses, 
for  it  is  sory  of  alle  the  bountees  of  his  neighebore ;  and  in  this 
manere  it  is  divers  from  alle  othere  synnes ;  for  wel  unnethe  is 
ther  any  synne  that  it  ne  hath  som  delit  in  itself,  save  oonly  envye, 
that  ever  hath  in  itself  angwish  and  sorwe. 

The  speces  of  envye  been  thise ;  ther  is  first,  sorwe  of  oother 
mannes  goodnesse  and  of  his  prosperitee  ;  and  prosperitee  is 
kyndely  matere  of  joye ;  thanne  is  envye  a  synne  agayns  kynde. 
The  seconde  spece  of  envye  is  joye  of  oother  mannes  harm  ;  and 
that  is  proprely  lyk  to  the  devel,  that  ever  rejoysethhym  of  mannes 
harm. 

Of  thise  two  speces  comth  bakbityng,  and  this  synne  of 
bakbityng,  or  detraccion,  hath  certeine  speces,  as  thus ;  som  man 
preiseth  his  neighebore  by  a  wikke  entente,  for  he  maketh  alwey 
a  wikked  knotte  atte  laste  ende,  alwey  he  maketh  a  "but"  atte 
laste  ende,  that  is  digne  of  moore  blame  than  worth  is  al  the 
preisynge.  The  seconde  spece  is  that  if  a  man  be  good,  and 
dooth  or  seith  a  thing  to  good  entente,  the  bakbiter  wol  turne  all 
thilke  goodnesse  up-so-doun,  to  his  shrewed  entente.  The  thridde 
is  to  amenuse  the  bountee  of  his  neighebore.  The  fourthe  spece 
of  bakbityng  is  this,  that  if  men  speke  goodnesse  of  a  man, 
thanne  wol  the  bakbiter  seyn,  "  Pardee !  swich  a  man  is  yet  bet 
than  he,"  in  dispreisynge  of  hym  that  men  preise. 

The  fifte  spece  is  this,  for  to  consente  gladly  and  herkne 
gladly  to  the  harm  that  men  speke  of  oother  folk ;  this  synne  is 
ful  greet  and  ay  encreeseth  after  the  wikked  entente  of  the 
bakbiter. 

After  bakbiting  cometh  grucchyng,   or   murmuracioun,   and 
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somtyme  it  spryngeth  of  impacience  agayns  God,  and  somtyme 
agayns  man. 

Agayns  God  it  is  whan  a  man  gruccheth  agayn  the  peynes  of 
helle,  or  agayns  poverte,  or  loss  of  catel,  agayn  reyn  or  tempest, 
or  elles  gruccheth  that  shrewes  han  prosperitee,  or  elles  for  that 
goode  men  han  adversitee;  and  alle  thise  thynges  sholde  men 
suffre  paciently,  for  they  comen  by  the  rightful  juggement  and 
ordinance  of  God.  Somtyme  comth  grucching  of  avarice,  as 
Judas  grucched  agayns  the  Magdaleyne,  whan  she  enoynte  the 
heved  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist  with  hir  precious  oynement. 
This  maner  murmure  is  swich  as  whan  man  gruccheth  of  good- 
nesse  that  hymself  dooth,  or  that  oother  folk  doon  of  hir  owne 
catel. 

Somtyme  comth  murmure  of  pride,  as  whan  Simon  the  Phar- 
isee grucched  agayn  the  Magdaleyne,  whan  she  approched  to 
Jhesu  Crist  and  weepe  at  his  feet  for  hir  synnes.  And  somtyme 
grucchyng  sourdeth  of  envye,  whan  men  discovereth  a  mannes 
harm  that  was  pryvee,  or  bereth  hym  on  bond  thyng  that  is  fals. 

Murmure  eek  is  ofte  amonges  servantz,  that  grucchen  whan 
hir  sovereyns  bidden  hem  doon  leveful  thynges  ;  and  for-as-muche 
as  they  dar  nat  openly  withseye  the  comaundementz  of  hir 
sovereyns,  yet  wol  they  seyn  harm,  and  grucche  and  murmure 
prively  for  verray  despit,  whiche  wordes  men  clepen  *'  the  develes 
Pa/er  ?iosfer,"  though  so  be  that  the  devel  ne  hadde  never  Pafer 
iioster,  but  that  lewed  folk  yeven  it  swich  a  name.  Somtyme 
grucchyng  comth  of  ire,  or  prive  hate  that  norisseth  rancour  in 
herte,  as  afterward  I  shal  declare.  Thanne  cometh  eek  bitter- 
nesse  of  herte,  thurgh  which  bitternesse  every  good  dede  of  his 
neighebor  seemeth  to  hym  bitter  and  unsavory.  Thanne  cometh 
discord  that  unbyndeth  alle  manere  of  freendshipe.  Thanne  comth 
scornynge  of  his  neighebor,  al  do  he  never  so  weel.  Thanne 
comth  accusynge,  as  whan  man  seketh  occasioun  to  anoyen  his 
neighebor,  which  that  is  lyk  to  the  craft  of  the  devel,  that  waiteth 
bothe  nyght  and  day  to  accusen  us  alle.  Thanne  comth  malignitee, 
thurgh  which  a  man  anoyeth  his  neighebor  prively,  if  he  may, 
algate  his  wikked  wil  ne  shal  nat  wante,  as  for  to  brennen  his 
hous  pryvely,  or  empoysone  or  sleen  his  beestes,  and  semblable 
thynges. 

The  Parson  s  Tale 


SIR  THOMAS  MALORY 

{circa  1470) 

KING  ARTHUR'S  SWORD 

Ryghte  so  the  kynge  and  he  departed,  and  vvente  untyl  an 
ermyte  that  was  a  good  man  and  a  greate  leeche.  So  the  here- 
myte  serched  all  his  woundys,  and  gaf  hym  good  salves ;  so  the 
kynge  was  there  thre  dayes,  and  thenne  were  his  woundes  well 
amendyd  that  he  myght  ryde  and  go,  and  so  departed.  And 
as  they  >  rode,  Arthur  said,  I  have  no  swerd.  No  force,  said  Merlin, 
hereby  is  a  sword  that  shalle  be  yours,  an  I  may.  So  they 
rode  tyl  they  came  to  a  lake,  the  whiche  was  a  fayr  water  and 
broad,  and  in  the  myddes  of  the  lake  Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arm 
clothed  in  whyte  samyte,  that  held  a  fayr  swerd  in  the  hand.  Lo  ! 
said  Merlin,  yonder  is  that  swerd  that  I  spake  of.  With  that  they 
sawe  a  damoisel  going  upon  the  lake.  What  damoysel  is  that? 
said  Arthur.  That  is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  said  Merlyn  ;  and 
within  that  lake  is  a  rocke,  and  thereyn  is  as  fayr  a  place  as  ony 
on  erthe,  and  rychely  besene ;  and  this  damoysel  wylle  come  to 
yow  anone,  and  thenne  spekeye  fayre  to  her  that  she  wylle  give 
yow  that  swerd.  Anone  withal  came  the  damoysel  unto  Arthur, 
and  saluted  him,  and  he  her  ageyne.  Damoysel,  said  Arthur, 
what  swerd  is  that,  that  yonder  the  arme  holdeth  above  the 
water  ?  I  wold  it  were  myne,  for  I  have  no  swerd.  Syr  Arthur, 
kynge,  said  the  damoysell,  that  swerd  is  myne,  and  yf  ye  will  give 
me  a  gyfte  when  I  aske  it  yow,  ye  shall  have  it.  By  my  feyth, 
said  Arthur,  I  will  gyve  yow  what  gyfte  ye  will  aske.  Wei,  said 
the  damosel,  go  ye  into  yonder  barge,  and  rowe  yourself  to  the 
swerd,  and  take  it  and  scaubart  with  yow,  and  I  will  aske  my 
gyfte  when  I  see  my  tyme.  So  Syr  Arthur  and  Merlyn  alyght 
and  tyed  their  horses  to  two  trees,  and  so  they  went  into  the 
ship,  and  whanne  they  came  to  the  swerd  that  the  hand  held,  Syr 
Arthur  toke  it  up  by  the  handels,  and  toke  it  with  hym,  and  the 
arme  and  the  hand  went  under  the  water.     And  so  they  came 
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unto  the  land  and  rode  forth,  and  thene  Syr  Arthur  sawe  a  ryche 
pavelion.  What  sygnyfyeth  yonder  pavelion  ?  It  is  the  knyght's 
pavelion,  said  Merlin,  that  ye  fought  with  last,  Syr  Pellinore  ;  but 
he  is  out,  he  is  not  there.  He  hath  ado  with  a  knyght  of  yours 
that  hyght  Egglame,  and  they  have  foughten  together,  but  at  the 
last  Egglame  fledde,  and  els  he  had  ben  dede,  and  he  hath  chaced 
hym  even  to  Carlyon,  and  we  shal  mete  with  hym  anon  in  the 
hyghwey.  That  is  wel  sayd,  said  Arthur,  now  have  I  a  swerd, 
now  wille  I  wage  bataill  with  hym,  and  be  avenged  on  hym.  Sir, 
you  shal  not  so,  said  Merlyn,  for  the  knyght  is  wery  of  fyghtyng 
and  chacyng,  so  that  ye  shal  have  no  worship  to  have  ado  with 
hym ;  also  he  will  not  lyghtly  be  matched  of  one  knyght  lyvyng, 
and  therefor  it  is  my  counceil,  lete  hym  passe,  for  he  shal  do  you 
good  servyse  in  shorte  tyme,  and  his  sones  after  his  dayes.  Also 
ye  shal  see  that  day  in  short  space,  ye  shal  be  right  glad  to  give 
him  your  sister  to  wedde.  When  I  see  hym,  I  wil  do  as  ye  advyse, 
sayd  Arthur.  Thenne  Syr  Arthur  loked  on  the  swerd,  and  lyked 
it  passynge  wel.  Whether  lyketh  yow  better,  sayd  Merlin,  the 
swerd  or  the  scaubard  ?  Me  lyketh  better  the  swerd,  sayd  Arthur. 
Ye  are  more  unwyse,  sayd  Merlyn,  for  the  scaubard  is  worth 
ten  of  the  swerdys,  for  whyles  ye  have  the  scaubard  upon  yow,  ye 
shalle  never  lose  no  blood  be  ye  never  so  sore  wounded,  therefor 
kepe  wel  the  scaubard  alweys  with  yow.  So  they  rode  unto 
Carlyon,  and  by  the  way  they  met  with  Syr  Pellinore ;  but  Merlin 
had  done  suche  a  crafte,  that  Pellinore  sawe  not  Arthur,  and  he 
past  by  withoute  ony  wordes.  I  merveylle,  sayd  Arthur,  that  the 
knyght  wold  not  speke.  Syr,  said  Merlin,  he  sawe  yow  not,  for 
an  he  had  sene  yow,  ye  had  not  lyghtly  departed.  So  they  came 
unto  Carlyon,  whereof  his  knyghts  were  passynge  glad.  And 
whanne  they  herd  of  his  aventures,  they  marveilled  that  he  would 
jeoparde  his  persone  so  alone.  But  alle  men  of  worship  said  it 
was  mery  to  be  under  such  a  chyvetayne  that  wolde  put  his 
persone  in  aventure  as  other  poure  knyghts  dyd. 

Morte  d^ Arthur 


THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 


Than  Syr  Bedwere  wepte  for  the  deth  of  his  brother.     Leve 
thys  mornynge  and  wepyng,  sayd  the  kyng,  for  al  thys  wyl  not 
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avaylle  me,  for  wyte  thou  wel  an  I  myght  lyve  myself,  the  deth  of 
Syr  Lucan  wolde  greve  me  evermore ;  but  my  tyme  hyeth  fast, 
sayd  the  kyng.  Therefor,  sayd  Arthur  unto  Syr  Bedwere,  take 
thou  Excalybur,  my  good  swerde,  and  go  with  it  to  yonder  water 
syde,  and  whan  thou  comest  there  I  charge  thee  throwe  my  swerde 
in  that  water,  and  come  ageyn  and  telle  me  what  thou  there 
seest.  My  lord,  sayd  Bedwere,  your  commaundement  shal  be  doon, 
and  lyghtly  brynge  you  worde  ageyn.  So  Syr  Bedwere  departed, 
and  by  the  waye  he  behelde  that  noble  swerde,  that  the  pomel 
and  the  hafte  was  al  of  precyous  stones ;  and  thenne  he  sayd  to 
hymself ;  yf  I  throwe  this  ryche  swerde  into  the  water,  thereof  shal 
never  come  good,  but  harme  and  losse.  And  thenne  Syr  Bedwere 
hydde  Excalybur  under  a  tree.  And  so,  as  sone  as  he  myght,  he 
came  ageyn  unto  the  kyng,  and  sayd  he  had  ben  at  the  water,  and 
had  throwen  the  swerde  in  the  water.  What  sawe  thou  there  ? 
sayd  the  kyng.  Syr,  he  sayd,  I  sawe  no  thynge  but  waves  and 
wyndes.  That  is  untrewly  sayd  of  thee,  sayd  the  kynge,  therfore 
go  thou  lyghtelye  ageyne,  and  do  my  commaundement,  as  thou  art 
to  me  leef  and  dere,  spare  not,  but  throwe  it  in.  Than  Syr  Bed- 
were  retorned  ageyn,  and  took  the  swerde  in  hys  hande,  and  than 
hym  thought  synne  and  shame  to  throw  awaye  that  nobyl  swerde, 
and  so  eft  he  hydde  the  swerde,  and  retorned  ageyn,  and  tolde  to 
the  kyng  that  he  had  ben  at  the  water,  and  done  his  commaunde- 
ment. What  sawe  thou  there  ?  sayd  the  kyng.  Syr,  he  sayd,  I 
sawe  nothynge  but  the  waters  wappe  and  waves  wanne.  Ah, 
traytor  untrewe,  sayd  Kyng  Arthur,  now  hast  thou  betrayed  me 
twyse.  Who  wold  have  weened  that,  thou  that  hast  been  to  me 
so  leef  and  dere,  and  thou' arte  named  a  noble  knyght,  and  wold 
betraye  me  for  the  richesse  of  the  swerde.  But  now  go  ageyn 
lyghtly,  for  thy  longe  taryeng  putteth  me  in  grete  jeopardy e  of  my 
lyf,  for  I  have  taken  colde.  And  but  yf  thou  now  do  as  I  byd 
thee,  yf  ever  I  may  see  thee,  I  shal  slay  thee  with  myn  owne 
handes ;  for  thou  woldst  for  my  ryche  swerde  see  me  dede. 
Thenne  Syr  Bedwere  departed,  and  wente  to  the  swerde,  and 
lyghtly  took  it  up,  and  wente  to  the  water  syde ;  and  there  he 
bounde  the  gyrdyl  about  the  hyltes  and  thenne  he  threwe  the 
swerde  as  farre  in  to  the  water  as  he  myght ;  and  there  cam  an 
arme  and  an  hand  above  the  water  and  mette  it,  and  caught  it, 
and  so  shoke  it  thryse  and  braundysshed,  and  than  vanysshed 
awaye  the  hande  wyth  the  swerde  in  the  water.  So  Syr  Bedwere 
came  ageyn  to  the  kyng  and  tolde  hym  what  he  sawe.  Alas,  sayd 
the  kyng,  help  me  hens,  for  I  drede  me  I  have  taryed  over  longe. 
Than  Syr  Bedwere  toke  the  kyng  upon  his  backe,  and  so  wente 
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wyth  hym  to  that  water  syde.  And  whan  they  were  at  the  water 
syde,  even  fast  by  the  banke  hoved  a  lytyl  barge  wyth  many  fayr 
ladyes  in  it,  and  emonge  them  al  was  a  quene,  and  al  they  had 
blacke  hoodes,  and  al  they  wepte  and  shryked'whan  they  sawe 
Kyng  Arthur.  Now  put  me  into  the  barge,  sayd  the  kyng.  And 
so  he  dyd  softelye ;  and  there  receyved  hym  three  quenes  wyth 
grete  mornyng ;  and  so  they  sette  them  doun,  and  in  one  of  their 
lappes  kyng  Arthur  layed  hys  hede.  And  than  that  quene  sayd, 
Ah,  dere  broder,  why  have  ye  taryed  so  longe  from  me  ?  alas,  this 
wounde  on  your  heed  hath  caught  overmoche  colde.  And  so  than 
they  rowed  from  the  londe,  and  Syr  Bedwere  behelde  all  those 
ladyes  go  from  hym.  Than  Syr  Bedwere  cryed  ;  Ah  my  lord 
Arthur,  what  shal  become  of  me,  now  ye  go  from  me  and  leave 
me  here  allone  emonge  myn  enemyes  ?  Comfort  thyself,  sayd  the 
king,  and  do  as  wel  as  thou  mayst,  for  in  me  is  no  truste  for  to 
truste  in  ;  for  I  wyl  in  to  the  vale  of  Avylyon  to  hele  me  of  my 
grevous  wounde ;  and  yf  thou  here  never  more  of  me,  praye  for 
my  soule.  But  ever  the  quenes  and  ladyes  wepte  and  shryched, 
that  it  was  pyte  to  here.  And  as  sone  as  Syr  Bedwere  had  loste 
the  syght  of  the  baarge,  he  wepte  and  waylled,  and  so  took  the 
foreste,  and  so  he  wente  al  that  nyght,  and  in  the  mornyng  he 
was  ware  betwyxte  two  holtes  hore,  of  a  chapel  and  an  ermy- 
tage. 

Morte  iV Arthur 


MOURNING   FOR  LANCELOT 

And  whan  Syr  Ector  herde  suche  noyse  and  lyghte  in  the 
quyre  of  Joyous  Garde  he  alyght  and  put  hys  hors  from  hym  and 
came  in  to  the  quyre,  and  there  he  sawe  men  synge  and  wepe. 
And  al  they  knewe  Syr  Ector  but  he  knewe  not  them.  Than 
wente  Syr  Bors  unto  Syr  Ector  and  tolde  hym  how  there  laye  his 
brother  Syr  Launcelot  dede.  And  than  Syr  Ector  threwe  hys 
shelde,  swerde,  and  helme  from  hym,  and  whan  he  behelde  Syr 
Launcelottes  vysage  he  fyl  doun  in  a  swoun.  And  whan  he 
waked  it  were  harde  ony  tonge  to  telle  the  doleful  complayntes 
that  he  made  for  his  brother.  Ah,  Launcelot,  he  sayd,  thou  were 
hede  of  al  crysten  knyghtes,  and  now  I  dare  say,  sayd  Syr  Ector, 
thou  Syr  Launcelot,  there  thou  lyest,  that  thou  were  never  matched 
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of  erthely  knyghtes  hande.  And  thou  were  the  curtest  knyght 
that  ever  bare  shelde  ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  frende  to  thy  lover 
that  ever  bestrade  hors  ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  synful 
man  that  ever  loved  woman  ;  and  thou  were  the  kyndest  man  that 
ever  strake  with  swerde ;  and  thou  were  the  godelyest  persone  that 
ever  cam  emonge  prees  of  knyghtes ;  and  thou  was  the  mekest  man 
and  the  gentyllest  that  ever  ete  in  halle  emonge  ladyes ;  and  thou 
were  the  sternest  knyght  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spere 
in  the  breste.  Than  there  was  wepyng  and  dolour  out  of  mesure. 
Thus  they  kepte  Syr  Launcelots  corps  on  lofte  XV  dayes,  and 
than  they  buryed  it  with  grete  devocyon.  And  then  at  leyser  they 
wente  al  with  the  bysshop  of  Canterburye  to  his  ermytage,  and 
there  they  were  to  gyder  more  than  a  monthe. 

Morte  d'' Arthur 
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OF  DISCRETION 

Ther  was  a  child  of  Rome  that  was  named  Papirus  that  on  a 
tyme  went  with  his  fader  whiche  was  a  senatour  into  the  chambre 
where  as  they  helde  their  counceyll.  And  that  tyme  they  spak 
of  suche  maters  as  was  comanded  and  agreed  shold  be  kept  secrete 
upon  payn  of  their  heedes.  And  so  departed.  And  whan  he 
was  comen  home  from  the  senatoire  and  fro  the  counceyll  with 
his  fader,  his  moder  demanded  of  hym  what  was  the  counceyll, 
and  whereof  they  spack,  and  had  taryed  so  longe  there.  And  the 
childe  answerd  to  her  and  sayd  he  durst  not  telle  ner  saye  hit,  for 
so  moche  as  hit  was  defended  upon  payn  of  deth.  Than  was  the 
moder  more  desirous  to  knowe  that  she  was  to  fore.  And  began 
to  flatere  hym  one  tyme,  and  afterward  to  menace  hym  that  he 
shold  saye  and  telle  to  her  what  hit  was.  And  whan  the  childe 
sawe  that  he  might  have  no  reste  of  his  moder  in  no  wise,  he  made 
her  first  promise  that  she  shold  kepe  hit  secrete,  and  to  telle  hit  to 
none  of  the  world.  And  that  doon,  he  fayned  a  lesing  or  a  lye, 
and  sayd  to  her,  that  the  senatours  had  in  counceyll  a  grete  ques- 
tion and  difference,  which  was  this ;  whether  hit  were  better  and 
more  for  the  comyn  wele  of  Rome,  that  a  man  should  have  two 
wyvys  or  a  wyf  to  have  two  husbondes.  And  whan  she  had  under- 
stonde  this,  he  defended  her  that  she  shold  telle  hit  to  none  other 
body.  And  after  this  she  wente  to  her  gossyb  and  told  to  her  this 
counceyll  secretly.  And  she  told  to  another;  and  thus  every  wyf 
tolde  hit  to  other  in  secrete.  And  thus  hit  happend  anone  after 
that  alle  the  wyves  of  Rome  cam  to  the  senatorye  where  the 
senatours  were  assemblid,  and  cryed  wyth  an  hye  voys-that  they 
had  lever,  and  also  hit  were  better  for  the  comyn  wele  that  a  wyf 
shold  have  two  husbondes  than  a  man  two  wyves.  The  senatours 
heerynge  this  were  gretly  abashid  and  wist  not  what  to  saye,  ner 
how  to  answere,  tyll  at  laste  that  the  child  Papire  reherced  to  them 
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all  the  caas  and  feet  how  hit  was  happend.  And  whan  the  senatours 
herd  and  understood  the  mater  they  were  gretly  abashid,  and 
comended  gretly  the  ingenye  and  wytte  of  the  child  that  so  wisely 
contrived  the  lye  rather  than  he  wolde  discovere  their  counceyll. 
And  forthwith  made  hym  a  senatour,  and  establishid  and  ordayned 
fro  than  forthon  that  no  childe  in  ony  wise  sholl  entre  in  to 
the  counceyll  hous  amonge  them  with  their  faders  exept  Papirus, 
whom  they  wold  that  he  shold  alwey  be  among  them. 

The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  , 


OF  KINGS 

The  kynge  must  be  thus  maad.  For  he  must  sitte  in  a  chayer 
clothed  in  purpure,  crowned  on  his  heed,  in  his  ryght  hand  a 
ceptre,  and  in  the  lyfte  hande  an  apple  of  gold.  For  he  is  the 
most  grettest  and  hyest  in  dignyte  above  alle  other,  and  most 
worthy.  And  that  is  signefyed  by  the  corone ;  for  the  glorye  of 
the  peple  is  the  dignite  of  the  kynge.  And  above  all  other  the 
kynge  ought  to  be  replenysshid  with  vertues  and  of  grace,  and 
tnys  signefieth  the  purpure.  For  in  lyke  wyse  as  the  robes  of 
purpure  maketh  fayr  and  enbelysshith  the-  body,  the  same  wise 
vertues  maketh  the  sowle ;  he  ought  alleway  thenke  on  the 
governement  of  the  royame,  and  who  hath  thadmynystracion  of 
Justice ;  and  thys  shuld  be  by  hym  self  pryncipally ;  this  signe- 
fieth the  appell  of  gold  that  he  holdeth  in  his  lyfte  honde.  And 
for  as  moche  as  hit  apperteyneth  unto  hym  to  punysshe  the  rebelles 
hath  he  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  And  for  as  moche  as 
mysericorde  and  trouthe  conserve  and  kepe  the  kynge  in  his 
trone,  therfore  ought  a  kynge  to  be  mercyfull  and  debonayr. 
For  whan  a  kynge  or  prynce  desired  or  will  be  belovyd  of  his 
peple,  late  hym  be  governed  by  debonarite. 

Valerius  saith  that  debonaiste  percyth  the  hertes  of  straungers 
and  amolisshith  and  maketh  softe  the  hertes  of  his  enemyes, 
whereof  he  reherceth  that  Philostratus  that  was  Duke  of  Athenes 
had  a  doughter,  whom  a  man  loved  so  ardantly  that  on  a  tyme 
as  he  sawe  her  wyth  her  moder,  sodaynly  he  cam  and  kyssed  her ; 
wherof  the  moder  was  so  angry  and  soroufull  that  she  wente  and 
requyred  of  her  lord  the  Duke  that  his  heed  myght  be  smyten  of. 
The  prynce  answerd  to  her  and  sayde,  If  we  shold  slee  them  that 
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love  us,  what  shall  we  doo  to  our  enemyes  that  hate  us?  Cer- 
taynly  this  was  thanswer  of  a  noble  and  debonair  prynce,  that 
suffred  that  villonye  don  to  his  doughter,  and  to  hymself  yet  more. 
This  prince  had  also  a  frende  that  was  named  Arispe,  that  sayd 
on  a  tyme  as  moche  villonye  unto  the  prynce  as  ony  man  miht 
saye ;  and  that  might  not  suffice  hym,  but  he  scracchid  hym  in 
the  visage.  The  prynce  suffryd  hym  paciently  in  suche  wyse  as 
thowh  he  had  doon  to  hym  no  vilonye,  but  curtoysye.  And  whan 
his  sones  wold  have  avengid  this  vilonye,  he  comanded  them  that 
they  shold  not  be  so  hardy  so  to  do.  The  next  day  folowyng 
Arispe  remembrid  of  the  right  grete  vilonye  that  he  had  don  to 
his  frende  and  lord  wyth  oute  cause.  He  fyll  in  dispayr,  and 
wold  have  slayn  hym  self;  whan  the  Duke  knewe  and  understode 
that,  he  cam  to  hym  and  sayd  ne  doubte  the  nothynge ;  and 
swore  to  hym  by  his  fayth  that  also  well  he  was  and  shold  be  his 
frende  fro  than  forthon  as  every  he  had  ben  to  fore  yf  he  wold. 
And  thus  he  respited  hym  of  his  deth  by  his  debonairte.  The 
kynge  ought  to  love  humylyte  and  hate  falsite  after  the  holy 
Scripture  that  speketh  of  every  man  generally.  For  the  kynge  in 
his  royame  representeth  God ;  and  God  is  verite.  And  therfore 
hym  ought  to  saye  no  thynge  but  yf  hit  were  veritable  and  stable. 
Valerius  reherceth  that  Alixandre  wyth  alle  his  ooste  rood  for  to 
destroye  a  cyte,  whyche  was  named  Lapsare,  whan  a  phylosophre, 
whiche  had  to  name  Anaximenes,  which  had  ben  to  fore  maistre 
and  governour  of  Alixandre,  herd  and  understood  of  his  comyng, 
cam  agayn  Alixandre  for  to  desire  and  requyre  of  hym.  And 
whan  he  sawe  Alixandre  he  supposid  to  have  axid  his  requeste. 
Alixandre  brake  his  demande  to  fore,  and  swore  to  hym,  to  fore 
he  axid  ony  thynge,  by  his  goddes,  that  suche  thynge  as  he  axid 
or  requyred  of  hym  he  wold  in  no  wyse  doon.  Than  the  philos- 
opher requyred  hym  to  destroye  the  cyte. 

Whan  Alixandre  understood  his  desire,  and  the  oth  that  he 
had  maad,  he  suffrid  the  cyte  to  stande  and  not  to  be  destroyed ; 
for  he  had  lever  doo  his  wyll  than  to  be  perjured  and  forsworn, 
and  doo  agaynst  his  oth.  Quyntilian  saith  that  ino  grete  man 
ne  lord  shold  not  swere,  but  where  as  is  grete  nede ;  and  that  the 
symple  parole  or  worde  of  a  prynce  ought  to  be  more  stable 
than  the  oth  of  a  marchant.  Alas,  how  kepe  the  prynces  their 
promisses  in  thise  dayes,  not  only  ther  promises  but  their  othes, 
ther  seales  and  wrytynges  and  signes  of  their  propre  handes ;  alle 
faylleth,  God  amende  it. 

Game  and  Playe  of  Chessc 
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OF  THE  DETH  OF  JAQUES  D'ARTEVELD  OF  GAUNT 

In  this  season  raigned  in  Flaunders,  in  great  prosperyte  and 
puysaunce,  Jaques  d'Arteveld  of  Gaunt,  who  was  as  great  with  the 
kyng  of  England  as  he  wold  desyre ;  and  he  had  promysed  the 
kyng  to  make  hym  lord  and  herytour  of  Flaunders,  and  to  endowe 
his  Sonne  the  prince  of  Wales  therewith  ;  and  to  make  the  countie  of 
Flaunders  a  dukedome.  For  the  whiche  cause  about  the  feest  of 
Saynt  John  Baptyst,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1345,  the  kyng  of 
Englande  was  come  to  Sluys  with  many  lordes  and  knyghtes,  and 
had  brought  thyther  with  hym  the  yonge  prince  his  sonne,  on 
the  truste  of  the  promyse  of  Jaques  d'Arteveld.  The  kyng  with 
all  his  navy  lay  in  the  haven  of  Sluys,  and  there  he  kept  his  house, 
and  thyther  came  to  vyset  hym  his  frendes  of  Flaunders.  There 
were  great  counsailles  bytwene  the  kyng  and  Jaques  d'Arteveld  on 
the  one  partie  and  the  counsayles  of  the  good  townes  of  Flaunders 
on  the  other  partie ;  so  that  thei  of  the  countrey  were  not  of  the 
agrement  with  the  kyng  nor  with  Jaques  d'Arteveld,  who  preched  to 
them  that  they  shuld  disheryte  the  erle  Loyes  their  owne  naturall 
lorde,  and  also  his  yong  sonne  Loyes,  and  to  enherite  the  sonne 
of  the  kyng  of  Englande ;  whiche  thynge  they  sayde  suerly  they 
wold  never  agre  unto.  And  so  the  laste  day  of  their  counsayle 
the  which  was  kept  in  the  kynges  great  shyppe,  called  the 
Kaikeryne,  in  the  haven  of  Sluys,  there  they  gave  a  fynall  answere 
by  common  acorde,  and  sayde;  ''Sir,  ye  have  desyred  us  to  a 
thyngfe  that  is  great  and  weyghtie,  the  which  herafter  may  sore 
touch  the  countrey  of  Flaunders  and  our  heyres.  Truely  we 
knowe  not  at  this  day  no  persone  in  the  world  that  we  love  the 
preferment  of  so  moche  as  we  do  yours ;  but,  sir,  this  thynge  we 
can  not  do  allone,  without  that  all  the  commynalty  of  Flaunders 
acorde  to  the  same.  Sir,  we  shall  go  home,  and  every  man  speke 
with  his  company  generally  in  every  towne;  and  as  the  moste 
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parte  agre,  we  shal  be  content ;  and  within  a  moneth  we  shall  be 
here  with  you  agayne  and  thane  give  you  a  full  answere,  so  that 
ye  shal  be  content."  The  kyng  nor  Jaques  d'Arteveld  could  as 
than  have  none  other  answere ;  they  wold  fayne  have  had  a  short 
day,  but  it  wolde  not  be.  So  thus  departed  that  counsayle,  and 
every  man  went  home  to  their  owne  townes. 

Jaques  d'Arteveld  tarryed  a  lytel  season  with  the  kyng,  and 
styll  he  promised  the  kyng  to  bryng  them  to  his  entent ;  but  he 
was  disceyved,  for  as  sone  as  he  came  to  Gaunt  he  went  no  more 
out  agayne.  For  suche  of  Gaunt  as  had  ben  at  Sluys  of  the 
counsayle  there,  whan  they  were  retourned  to  Gaunt,  or  Jaques 
d'Arteveld  was  come  into  the  towne,  greate  and  small  they 
assembled  in  the  market-place ;  and  there  it  was  openly  shewed 
what  request  the  kyng  of  Englande  had  made  to  them  by  the  sett- 
yng  on  of  Jaques  d'Arteveld.  Than  every  man  began  to  murmur 
agaynst  Jaques,  for  that  request  pleased  them  nothynge,  and  sayde 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  there  shulde  be  no  suche  untrouthe  be 
founde  in  them,  as  willingly  to  disheryte  their  natural  lorde  and  his 
yssue,  to  enheryte  a  stranger ;  and  so  they  all  departed  fro  the 
market  place,  not  content  with  Jaques  d'Arteveld. 

Now  beholde  and  see  what  fortune  fel.  If  he  had  ben  as 
welcome  to  Gaunt  as  he  was  to  Bruges  and  Ipres,  they  wolde 
agreed  to  his  opinyon,  as  they  did  ;  but  he  trusted  so  muche  in  his 
prosperite  and  greatnesse,  that  he  thought  soone  to  reduse  them 
to  his  pleasure. 

When  he  retourned  he  came  into  Gaunt  about  noone.  They 
of  the  town  knewe  of  his  comynge,  and  many  were  assembled  in 
the  strete  whereas  he  shulde  passe.  And  whan  they  sawe  him, 
they  began  to  murmure,  and  began  to  ron  together  thre  hedes  in 
one  hood  and  sayde :  "  Beholde  yonder  great  mayster,  who  woll 
order  all  Flaunders  after  his  pleasure,  the  whiche  is  not  to  be 
suffred  ".  Also  there  were  wordes  sowen  through  all  the  towne, 
how  Jaques  d'Arteveld  had  nine  yere  assembled  all  the  revenewes 
of  Flaunders  without  any  count  gyven,  and  therby  hath  kept  his 
estate,  and  also  sente  great  rychesse  out  of  the  countrey  into 
Englande  secretly.  These  wordes  set  them  of  Gaunt  on  fyre,  and 
as  he  rode  through  the  strete,  he  parceived  that  there  was  some 
new  mater  agaynst  him,  for  he  sawe  suche  as  were  wont  to  make 
reverence  to  him  as  he  came  by,  he  saw  them  tourne  their  backes 
towarde  him  and  entre  into. their  houses.  Than  he  began  to  doute ; 
and  as  sone  as  he  was  alyghted  in  his  lodgyng,  he  closed  fast  his 
gates,  doors  and  wyndose.  Thys  was  scante  done  but  all  the 
strete  was  full  of  men,  and  especially  of  them  of  the  small  craftes ; 
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there  they  assayled  his  house  bothe  behynd  and  before,  and  the 
house  broken  up.  He  and  his  within  the  house  defended  them- 
selfe  a  longe  space,  and  slewe  and  hurt  many  without ;  but  finally 
he  could  not  endure,  for  thre  parts  of  the  men  of  the  towne  were 
at  that  assaut.  When  Jaques  sawe  that  he  was  so  sore  oppressed, 
he  came  to  a  wyndowe  wyth  great  humylyte  bareheded,  and  sayde 
with  faire  langage :  "  Good  people,  what  ayleth  you  ?  Why  be 
you  so  sore  troubled  agaynst  me?  In  what  maner  have  I  dys- 
pleased  you  ?  Shewe  me,  and  I  shall  make  you  amendes  at  your 
pleasures."  Then  suche  as  harde  him  answered  all  with  one  voyce  : 
"  We  wol  have  acompt  made  of  the  great  tresure  of  Flaunders,  that 
ye  have  sent  out  of  the  way  without  any  tytyll  of  reason  ".  Then 
Jaques  answered  mekely,  and  sayde :  "  Certaynly,  sirs,  of  the 
tresoure  of  Flaunders  I  never  toke  nothynge ;  withdrawe  yourselves 
pacyently  into  your  houses  and  come  agayn  tomorow  in  the 
morninge,  and  I  shall  make  you  so  good  acompt,  that  of  reason 
ye  shall  be  content  ".  Than  all  they  answered  and  sayd  :  "  Nay, 
we  woll  have  acompt  made  incontinent;  ye  shall  not  scape  us 
so ;  we  knowe  for  trouthe  that  ye  have  sente  great  rychesse  into 
Englande  without  our  knowlege ;  wherfore  ye  shall  dye  ".  Whan 
he  harde  that  worde,  he  joyned  his  handes  together,  and  sore  weping 
sayd :  "Sirs,  suche  as  I  am  ye  have  made  me,  and  ye  have  sworn 
to  me  or  this  to  defende  me  againste  all  persons,  and  nowe  ye 
wolde  slee  me  without  reason.  Ye  may  do  it  an  ye  wol,  for  I  am 
but  one  man  among  you  all.  For  Goddesake  take  better  advyce, 
and  remember  the  tyme  past,  and  consyder  the  great  graces  and 
curtesies  that  I  have  done  to  you ;  ye  wold  nowe  render  me  a  smal 
rewarde  for  the  great  goodnesse  that  I  have  done  to  you  and  to 
your  towne  in  tyme  past.  Ye  knowe  ryght  well,  marchaundyse 
was  nighe  lost  in  all  this  countrey,  and  by  my  meanes  it  is  recovered  ; 
also  I  have  governed  you  in  great  peace  and  rest,  for  in  the  time 
of  my  governing  ye  have  had  all  thinges  as  ye  wolde  wyshe,  corn, 
rychesse,  and  all  other  marchaundyse."  Than  they  all  cryed  with 
one  voyce:  "Come  downe  to  us,  and  prech  not  so  hyghe,  and 
gyve  us  acompt  of  the  great  treasour  of  Flaunders  that  ye  have 
governed  so  long  without  any  acompt  makinge,  the  whiche  par- 
teyneth  not  to  an  offycer  to  do,  as  to  receyve  the  goods  of  his  lord 
or  of  a  countrey  without  acompt ". 

Whan  Jaques  sawe  that  he  could  not  apease  theym,  he  drewe 
in  his  heed  and  closed  his  wyndowe,  and  so  thought  to  steale  oute 
on  the  backesyde  into  a  churche  that  joyned  to  his  house ;  but  his 
house  was  so  broken  that  four  hundred  persons  were  entred  into 
his  house ;   and  finally  there  he  was  taken  and  slayne  without 
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mercy,  and  one  Thomas  Denyce  gave  him  his  dethe  stroke.  Thus 
Jaques  d'Arteveld  endedde  his  dayes,  who  had  ben  a  great  maister 
in  Fiaunders.  Poore  men  first  mounteth  up  and  unhappy  men 
sleeth  them  at  the  ende.  These  tidynges  anone  spredde  abrode 
the  countrey  ;  some  were  sorie  thereof  and  some  were  gladde. 

In  this  season  the  erle  Loys  of  Fiaunders  was  at  Teremaunde, 
and  he  was  ryght  joyouse  whan  he  herde  of  the  dethe  of  Jaques 
d'Arteveld  his  olde  enemy ;  howbeit  yet  he  durst  not  trust  them 
of  Fiaunders,  nor  go  to  Gaunt.  Whan  the  kynge  of  Englande, 
who  lay  all  this  season  at  Sluys  abyding  the  answere  of  the  Flem- 
mynges,  harde  howe  they  of  Gaunt  had  slayne  Jaques  d'Arteveld 
his  great  frende,  he  was  sore  dyspleased.  Incontynent  he  de- 
parted from  Sluys  and  entred  into  the  see,  sore  thretninge  the 
Flemmynges  and  the  countrey  of  Fiaunders,  and  sayd  howe  his 
dethe  shulde  be  well  revenged.  Than  the  counsayls  of  the  good 
townes  of  Fiaunders  ymagined  wel  howe  the  kyng  of  England  wolde 
be  soore  displeased  with  this  dede ;  than  they  determyned  to  go 
and  excuse  themselfe,  specially  they  of  Bruges,  Ypre,  Courtra, 
Andewarpe,  and  of  Francke.  They  sent  into  Englande  to  the 
kyng  for  a  save  conduct,  that  they  might  come  to  their  excuse ; 
the  kynge,  who  was  as  than  somewhat  aswaged  of  his  displeasure, 
graunted  their  desyre.  Than  ther  came  into  Englande  men  of 
estate  out  of  the  good  townes  of  Flanders,  except  of  Gaunt.  This 
was  aboute  the  feest  of  Saynt  Mychaell,  and  the  king  beyng  at 
Westmynster  besyde  London.  Ther  they  so  mekely  excused 
them  of  the  dethe  of  Jaques  d'Arteveld,  and  sware  solemly  that 
they  knewe  nothinge  thereof  tyll  it  was  done ;  if  they  had,  he  was 
the  man  they  wolde  have  defended  to  the  best  of  their  powers ; 
and  sayde  how  they  were  right  sorye  of  his  deth,  for  he  had 
governed  the  country  right  wisely ;  and  also  they  said  that 
thoughe  they  of  Gaunt  hadde  done  that  dede,  they  should  make  a 
sufficient  amendes,  also  saying  to  the  kynge  and  his  counsell  that, 
though  he  be  dead,  yet  the  kinge  was  never  the  farther  off  from 
the  love  and  favour  of  them  of  Fiaunders  in  all  thinges  except  the 
inheritaunce  of  Fiaunders,  the  which  in  no  wise  they  of  Fiaunders 
woU  put  awaye  fro  the  ryghte  heires;  saying  also  to  the  king, 
"  Sir,  ye  have  fayre  issue,  both  sonnes  and  daughters.  As  for  the 
prince  of  Wales,  your  eldest  sonne,  he  cannot  faile  but  to  be  a 
great  prince  without  the  inherytaunce  of  Fiaunders.  Sir,  ye  have  a 
yonge  daughter,  and  we  have  a  young  lorde,  who  is  heritoure  of 
Fiaunders ;  we  have  hym  in  our  kepynge ;  that  it  please  you  to 
make  a  manage  betwene  them  two,  so  ever  after  the  county  of 
Fiaunders  shall  be  in  the  issue  of  youre  childe."     These  wordes 
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and  suche  other  apeased  the  king,  and  finally  was  content  with  the 
Flemminges  and  they  with  him ;  and  so  lytle  and  litle  the  deth 
of  Jaques  d'Arteveld  was  forgotten. 

Froissarfs  Chronicles 


HOW  THE  PRINCE  TOKE  THE  CITIE  OF  LYMOGES,  AND  HOW 
FOURE  COMPANIONS  DID  MARVEYLS  IN  ARMES 

Aboute  the  space  of  a  moneth  or  more  was  the  prince  of 
Wales  before  the  citie  of  Limoges,  and  ther  was  nother  assaut  nor 
scrimishe,  but  dayly  they  mined.  And  they  within  knew  wel 
how  they  were  mined,  and  made  a  countermine  thereagainst  to 
have  destroied  the  englishe  miners  ;  but  they  failed  of  their  mine. 
And  whan  the  princes  miners  saw  how  the  countermine  againste 
them  fayled,  they  saide  to  the  prince  :  "  Sir,  whensoever  it  shal 
please  you  we  shall  cause  a  part  of  the  wall  to  fall  into  the  dykes, 
whereby  ye  shall  entre  into  the  citee  at  your  ease,  wythoute  anye 
daunger  ".  Whiche  wordes  pleased  greatlye  the  prince,  and  sayde  : 
*'  1  wyll  that  to  morowe  betimes  ye  shewe  forthe  and  execute  your 
work  ".  Then  the  myners  set  fire  into  their  mine,  and  so  the 
nexte  morninge,  as  the  prince  had  ordeyned,  there  fel  downe  a 
great  paine  of  the  wal  and  filled  the  dikes,  whereof  the  english- 
men wer  gladde  and  were  redy  armed  in  the  felde  to  entre  into  the 
towne.  The  fotemen  myghte  well  entre  at  their  ease,  and  so  they 
dyd  and  ranne  to  the  gate  and  beate  downe  the  fortifying  and 
barriers,  for  there  was  no  defence  against  them  ;  it  was  downe  so 
sodainly  that  they  of  the  towne  were  not  ware  thereof. 

Than  the  prynce,  the  duke  of  Lancastre,  the  erle  of  Cambridge, 
the  erle  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Guysshard  d'Angle,  and  all  the  other  with 
their  companies  ^entered  into  the  citie,  and  al  other  fote  men,  redy 
apprelled  to  do  evel,  and  to  pyll  and  robbe  the  citie,  and  to  slee 
men,  women  and  children,  for  so  it  was  commaunded  them  to  do. 
It  was  great  pitye  to  see  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  kneled 
downe  on  their  knees  before  the  prince  for  mercy  ;  but  he  was  so 
enflamed  with  yre,  that  he  toke  no  hede  to  theym,  so  that  none 
was  harde,  but  all  putte  to  deathe  as  they  were  mette  withall,  and 
suche  as  were  nothing  culpable.  There  was  no  pitie  taken  of  the 
poore  people,  who  wrought  never  no  manner  of  treason,  yet  they 
bought  it  derely  then  the  great  personages,  such  as  hadde  done 
the  evel  and  trespace.     There  was  not  so  harde  a  harte  within  the 
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citie  of  Lymoges,  and  yf  he  had  any  remembraunce  of  God,  but 
that  wept  piteously  for  the  great  myschiefe  that  they  saw  before 
their  eien  ;  for  mor  than  thre  thousande  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slayne  and  beheeded  that  daye.  God  have  mercy  on  their 
soules,  for  I  trowe  they  were  martyrs.  And  thus  entringe  into 
the  citie  a  certayne  companye  of  englishemen  entred  into  the 
bishoppes  palys,  and  there  they  founde  the  bishop  ;  and  so  they 
brought  him  to  the  princes  presence,  who  beheld  him  right  fersly 
and  felly,  and  the  beste  worde  that  he  could  have  of  him  was,  how 
he  woulde  have  his  heed  striken  of,  and  so  he  was  hadde  out  of 
his  sight. 

Nowe  lette  us  speke  of  the  knyghtes  that  were  within  the  citye, 
and  Sir  Johan  Vyllemure,  Sir  Hughe  de  la  Roche,  Roger  Beau- 
fort, son  to  the  erle  of  Bauforte,  capitaines  of  the  citie.  When 
they  sawe  the  tribulacyon  and  pestilence  that  ranne  over  them  and 
theyr  company,  they  said  one  to  another  :  "  We  are  al  dead, 
without  we  defend  ourselfe  :  therefore  lette  us  sel  our  lives  dearely, 
as  good  knyghtes  ought  to  do  ".  Then  Sir  Johan  of  Villemure 
sayde  to  Roger  Beaufort :  "  Roger,  it  behoveth  that  ye  be  made  a 
knight  ".  Than  Roger  answered  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  not  as  yet 
worthy  to  be  a  knight ;  I  thanke  you,  sir,  of  your  good  wil  ".  So 
ther  was  no  more  sayd  ;  they  had  not  the  lesure  to  speke  long  to- 
gider.  Howbeit,  they  assembled  them  togyder  in  a  place  against 
an  old  wal,  and  there  displayed  their  baners.  So  they  wer  to  the 
nombre  of  Ixxx  persons.  Thider  came  the  duke  of  Lancastre,  the 
erle  of  Cambridge,  and  their  companyes,  and  so  alighted  afote,  so 
that  the  frenchemen  could  not  longe  endure  against  the  english- 
men, for  anone  they  were  slayne  and  taken.  Howbeit  the  duke 
of  Lancastre  him  selfe  foughte  longe  hande  to  hande  against  Sir 
John  Vyllemure,  who  was  a  strong  knight  and  a  hardy,  and  the 
erle  of  Cambridge  foughte  againste  Sir  Hugh  de  la  Roche,  and 
the  erle  of  Pembroke  against  Roger  Beaufort,  who  was  as  then 
but  a  squier.  These  thre  frenchmen  did  many  feates  of  armes  ; 
their  men  were  occupied  otherwise.  The  prince  in  his  chariot 
came  by  them  and  behelde  them  gladlye  and  apeased  himselfe  in 
beholding  of  them.  So  longe  they  fought  togyder  that  the  thre 
frenchmen  by  one  accord  beholdinge  their  swordes,  sayde  :  "  Sirs, 
we  be  yours,  ye  have  conquered  us  ;  do  with  us  according  to 
right  of  armes  ".  "  Sirs,"  quoth  the  duke  of  Lancastre,  "  we  loke 
for  nothing  els ;  therefore  we  receive  you  as  our  prisoners."  And 
thus  the  forsaid  thre  frenchmen  were  taken,  as  it  was  enfourmed 
me. 

Froissarfs  Chronicles 


HUGH  LATIMER 

(1485-1555) 

SERMON   ON  THE  PLOUGHERS 

Nowe  what  shall  we  saye  of  these  ryche  citizens  of  London  ? 
What  shall  I  saye  of  them?  Shal  I  cal  them  proude  men  of 
London,  malicious  men  of  London,  mercy lesse  men  of  London? 
No,  no,  I  may  not  saie  so,  they  wil  be  offended  wyth  me  then. 
Yet  must  I  speake.  For  is  there  not  reygning  in  London  as  much 
pride,  as  much  coveteousnes,  as  much  crueltie,  as  much  oppris- 
sion,  as  much  supersticion  as  was  in  Nebo  ?  Yes,  I  thynke,  and 
muche  more  too.  Therefore  I  saye,  repente  O  London.  Repent, 
repente.  Thou  heareste  thy  faultes  tolde  thee,  amend  them, 
amend  them.  I  thinke  if  Nebo  had  had  the  preachynge  that  thou 
haste,  they  wold  have  converted.  And  you  rulers  and  officers  be 
wise  and  circumspect,  loke  to  your  charge  and  see  you  do  your 
dueties  and  rather  be  glad  to  amend  your  yll  livyng  than  to  be 
angrye  when  you  are  warned  or  tolde  of  your  faulte.  What  a  do 
was  there  made  in  London  at  a  certein  man  because  he  sayd,  and 
in  dede  at  that  time  on  a  just  cause.  Burgesses,  quod  he,  nay 
butterflies.  Lorde  what  a  do  there  was  for  that  worde.  And  yet 
would  God  they  were  no  worse  than  butterflies.  Butterflyes  do 
but  they  re  nature,  the  butterflye  is  not  covetouse,  is  not  gredye  of 
other  mens  goodes,  is  not  ful  of  envy  and  hatered,  is  not  malicious, 
is  not  cruel,  is  not  mercilesse.  The  butterflye  gloriethe  not  in  hyr 
owne  dedes,  nor  preferreth  the  tradicions  of  men  before  God's 
worde  ;  it  committeth  not  idolatry  nor  worshyppeth  false  goddes. 
But  London  cannot  abyde  to  be  rebuked,  suche  is  the  nature  of 
man.  If  they  be  pry  eked  they  wyll  kycke.  If  they  be  rubbed  on  the 
gall,  they  wil  wynce.  But  yet  they  wyll  not  amende  theyr  faultes, 
they  wyl  not  be  yl  spoken  of.  But  howe  shal  I  speake  well  of 
them  ?  If  you  could  be  contente  to  receyve  and  folowe  the  worde 
of  God,  and  favoure  good  preachers,  if  you  coulde  beare  to  be 
toulde  of  youre  faultes,  if  you  coulde  amende  when  you  heare  of 
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them ;  if  you  woulde  be  gladde  to  reforme  that  is  amiss ;  if  I 
mighte  se  anie  suche  inclinacion  in  you,  that  leave  to  be  mercy- 
lesse  and  begynne  to  be  charytable,  I  would  then  hope  wel  of  you, 
I  woulde  then  speake  well  of  you.  But  London  was  never  so  yll 
as  it  is  now.  In  tymes  past  men  were  ful  of  pytie  and  compas- 
sion, but  nowe  there  is  no  pitie,  for  in  London  their  brother  shal 
die  in  the  streetes  for  colde,  he  shall  lye  sycke  at  theyr  doore 
betwene  stocke  and  stocke,  I  can  not  tel  what  to  call  it,  and 
peryshe  there  for  hunger.  Was  there  any  more  unmercifulnes  in 
Ncbo  ?  I  thynke  not.  In  tymes  paste  when  any  ryche  man  dyed 
in  London,  they  were  wonte  to  healp  the  pore  scholers  of  the 
universitye  wyth  exhibition.  When  any  man  dyed,  they  woulde 
bequeth  greate  summes  of  money  towarde  the  releve  of  the  pore. 
When  I  was  a  scholer  in  Cambrydge  my  selfe,  I  harde  verye  good 
reporte  of  London  and  knew  manie  that  had  releve  of  the  rytche 
men  of  London,  but  nowe  I  can  heare  no  such  good  reporte,  and 
yet  I  inquyre  of  it,  and  herken  for  it,  but  nowe  charitie  is  waxed 
colde,  none  helpeth  the  scholer  nor  yet  the  pore.  And  in  those 
dayes  what  dyd  they  whan  they  helped  the  scholers  ?  Marry,  they 
maynteyned  and  gave  them  livynges  that  were  verye  papists  and 
professed  the  pope's  doctrine,  and  nowe  that  the  knowledge  of 
God's  word  is  brought  to  lyght,  and  many  earnestelye  studye  and 
laboure  to  set  it  forth,  now  almost  no  man  healpeth  to  maynteyne 
them.  Oh  London,  London,  repente,  repente,  for  I  thynke  God 
is  more  displeased  wyth  London  than  ever  he  was  with  the  citie 
of  Nebo.  Repente  therefore,  repente  London,  and  remembre 
that  the  same  God  liveth  nowe  that  punyshed  Nebo,  even  the 
same  God  and  none  other,  and  he  wyl  punyshe  synne  as  well 
nowe  as  he  dyd  then,  and  he  wyl  punishe  the  iniquitie  of  London 
as  well  as  he  did  then  of  Nebo.  Amende  therfore,  and  ye  that 
be  prelates  loke  well  to  your  office,  for  right  prelatynge  is  busye 
labourynge  and  not  lordyng.  Therefore  preache  and  teach  and  let 
your  ploughe  be  doynge,  ye  lordes  I  saye  that  live  lyke  loyterers, 
loke  well  to  your  office,  the  ploughe  is  your  office  and  charge. 
If  you  lyve  idle  and  loyter,  you  do  not  your  duetie,  you  folowe 
not  youre  vocation  ;  let  your  plough  therfore  be  going  and  not 
cease,  that  the  ground  may  brynge  foorth  fruite.  But  nowe  me 
thynketh  I  heare  one  saye  unto  me,  wotte  you  what  you  say  ?  Is 
it  a  worcke  ?  Is  it  a  labour  ?  how  then  hath  it  happened  that  we 
have  had  so  manye  hundred  yeares  so  many  unpreachinge  pre- 
lates, lording  loyterers  and  idle  ministers?  Ye  woulde  have  me 
here  to  make  answere  and  to  showe  the  cause  thereof.  Nay  thys 
land  is  not  for  me  to  ploughe,  it  is  to  stonye,  to  thorni,  to  harde  for 
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me  to  plough.  They  have  so  many  thynges  that  make  for  them, 
so  many  things  to  laye  for  them  selves  that  it  is  not  for  my  weake 
teame  to  plough  them.  They  have  to  lay  for  them  selves  longe 
customes,  cerimonyes  and  authoritye,  placyng  in  parliamente,  and 
many  thynges  more.  And  I  feare  me  thys  lande  is  not  yet  rype 
to  be  ploughed.  For,  as  the  saying  is,  it  lacketh  wethering,  this 
greare  lacketh  wetheringe,  at  leaste  way  it  is  not  for  me  to  ploughe. 
For  what  shall  I  loke  for  amonge  thornes  but  prickyng  and 
scrachinge?  what  among  stones  but  stumblyng?  What  (I  had 
almost  sayed)  among  serpenttes  but  stingyng?  But  thys  muche 
I  dare  say,  that  sence  lording  and  loytrying  hath  come  up,  preach- 
ing hath  come  downe,  contrarie  to  the  Apostells  times.  For  they 
preached  and  lorded  not.  And  nowe  they  lorde  and  preache 
not. 

For  they  that  be  lordes  wyll  yll  go  to  plough.  It  is  no  mete 
office  for  them.  It  is  not  semyng  for  their  state.  Thus  came 
up  lordyng  loyterers.  Thus  crept  in  unpreachinge  prelates  and  so 
have  they  longe  continued. 

For  howe  many  unlearned  prelates  have  we  now  at  this  day  ? 
And  no  mervel.  For  if  the  plough  men  that  now  be  were  made 
lordes,  they  woulde  cleane  gyve  over  ploughinge,  they  woulde  leave 
off  theyr  labour  and  fall  to  lordyng  outright,  and  let  the  plough 
stand.  And  then  bothe  ploughes  not  walkyng  nothyng  shoulde  be 
in  the  common  weale  but  honger.  For  ever  sence  the  Prelates 
were  made  Loordes  and  nobles,  the  ploughe  standeth,  there  is 
no  worke  done,  the  people  sterve. 

But  nowe  for  the  defaulte  of  unpreaching  prelates  me  thinke  I 
coulde  gesse  what  myghte  be  sayed  for  excusynge  of  them :  They 
are  so  troubeled  wyth  Lordelye  lyvynge,  they  be  so  placed  in 
palacies,  couched  in  courtes,  ruffelynge  in  theyr  rentes,  daunceynge 
in  theyr  dominions,  burdened  with  ambassages,  pamperynge  of 
theyr  panches  lyke  a  monke  that  maketh  his  Jubilie,  mounchynge 
in  their  maungers,  and  moylynge  in  their  gaye  manoures  and 
mansions,  and  so  troubeled  wyth  loyterynge  in  theyr  Lorde- 
shyppes  :  that  they  canne  not  attende  it.  They  are  otherwyse 
occupyed,  somme  in  the  Kynges  matters,  some  are  ambassadoures, 
some  of  the  pryvie  counsell,  some  to  furnyshe  the  courte,  some 
are  Lordes  of  the  Parliamente,  some  are  presidentes,  and  some 
comptroleres  of  myntes.     Well,  well. 

Is  thys  theyr  duetye  ?  Is  thys  theyr  offyce  ?  Is  thys  theyr 
callyng?  should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comp- 
trollers of  the  myntes  ?    Is  thys  a  meete  office  for  a  prieste  that 
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hath  cure  of  soules  ?  Is  this  hys  charge  ?  I  woulde  here  aske  one 
question  :  I  would  fayne  knowe  who  comptrolleth  the  devyll  at 
home  at  his  parishe,  whyle  he  comptrolleth  the  mynte  ?  If  the 
Apostells  mighte  not  leave  the  ofifice  of  preaching  to  be  deacons, 
shall  one  leave  it  for  myntyng?  A  bishoppe  hath  his  office,  a 
flocke  to  teache,  to  loke  unto,  and  therefore  he  can  not  meddle 
wyth  an  other  office,  which  alone  requireth  a  whole  man.  He 
should  therfore  gyve  it  over  to  whome  it  is  meete,  and  laboure  in 
his  owne  busines,  as  Paule  writeth  to  the  Thessalonians.  Lette 
everie  man  do  his  owne  busines,  and  folow  his  callyng.  Let  the 
priest  preache,  and  the  noble  men  handle  the  temporal  matters. 
Moyses  was  a  marvelous  man,  a  goodman.  Moyses  was  a  wonderful 
felowe,  and  dyd  his  dutie  being  a  married  man.  We  lacke  suche 
as  Moyses  was.  Well,  I  woulde  al  men  woulde  loke  to  their  dutie, 
as  God  hath  called  them,  and  then'  we  should  have  a  florishyng 
Christian  commune  weale.  And  nowe  I  would  aske  a  straung 
question.  Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishoppe  and  prelate  in  al 
England,  that  passeth  al  the  reste  in  doing  his  office  ?  I  can  tel, 
for  I  knowe  him  ;  who  it  is  I  knowe  hym  well.  But  nowe  I  thynke 
I  se  you  lysting  and  hearkening  that  I  should  name  him.  There 
is  one  that  passeth  al  the  other,  and  is  the  most  diligent  prelate 
and  preacher  in  al  England.  And  wyl  ye  knowe  who  it  is  ?  I  wyl 
tel  you.  It  is  the  Devyl.  He  is  the  moste  dyligent  preacher  of 
al  other,  he  is  never  out  of  his  dioces,  he  is  never  from  his  cure, 
ye  shal  never  fynde  hym  unoccupyed,  he  is  ever  in  his  parishe,  he 
keepeth  residence  at  al  tymes,  ye  shal  never  fynde  hym  out  of 
the  waye,  cal  for  him  when  you  wyl,  he  is  ever  at  home,  the 
diligenteste  preacher  in  all  the  Realme,  he  is  ever  at  his  ploughe, 
no  lordynge  nor  loytringe  can  hynder  hym,  he  is  ever  appliynge 
his  busynes,  ye  shal  never  fynde  hym  idle  I  warraunte  you.  .  .  . 
But  here  some  man  will  saie  to  me,  What,  Sir,  are  ye  so  privie  of 
the  devils  counsell  that  ye  know  al  this  to  be  true?  Truli  I 
know  him  to  wel,  and  have  obeyed  him  a  little  to  much  in  con- 
descentynge  to  some  follies.  And  I  knowe  him  as  other  men  do, 
yea,  that  he  is  ever  occupied  and  ever  busie  in  folowinge  his 
plough.  I  know  bi  Saint  Peter  which  saieth  of  him,  Sicuf  leo 
rugiens  circuit  querens  quern  devoret.  He  goeth  aboute  lyke  a 
roaringe  lyon  seekynge  whome  he  maye  devoure.  I  woulde  have 
thys  texte  wel  vewed  and  examined  everye  worde  of  it.  Circuity 
he  goeth  aboute  in  everye  corner  of  his  dioces.  He  goeth  on 
visitacion  daylye.  He  leaveth  no  place  of  hys  cure  unvisited. 
He  walketh  round  aboute  from  place  to  place  and  ceaseth  not. 
Sicut  Leo^  as   a  Lyon  that   is,   strongly,   boldly,   and  proudlye. 
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straytelye,  and  fiercelye  with  haute  lookes,  wyth  hys  proude 
countenaunces.  wyth  hys  stately  braggynges.  RugienSy  roaringe, 
for  he  letteth  not  slippe  any  occasion  to  speake  or  to  roare  out 
when  he  seeth  his  tyme.  Querens,  he  goeth  about  seekyng  and 
not  sleepyng,  as  oure  bishoppes  do,  but  he  seketh  diligently,  he 
searcheth  diligently  al  corners,  whereas  he  may  have  his  pray,  he 
roueth  abrode  in  everi  place  of  his  dioces,  he  standeth  not  styl, 
he  is  never  at  reste,  but  ever  in  hande  wyth  his  plough  that  it  may 
go  forwarde.  But  there  was  never  such  a  preacher  in  England  as 
he  is. 


SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT 
(1490-1546) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Some  old  authors  hold  opinion  that  before  the  age  of  vii. 
yeres  a  childe  should  not  be  instructed  in  letters,  but  those 
writers  were  either  Greeks  or  Latines,  among  whom  al  doctrine 
and  sciences  were  in  their  maternall  tongues,  by  reason  whereof 
they  saved  all  that  long  time  which  this  day  is  spent  in  under- 
standing perfectly  the  Greeke  or  Latin. 

Wherefore  it  requireth  nowe  a  longer  time  to  the  understanding 
of  bothe.  Therefore  the  infelicitie  of  our  time  and  country  com- 
pelleth  us  to  encroche  somewhat  upon  the  yeres  of  children,  and 
specially  of  noble  men,  that  they  may  sooner  attain  >  to  wisedeme 
and  gravitie  than  private  persons :  consideringe,  as  I  have  saide, 
their  charge  and  example,  whiche  above  all  thinge  is  most  to  be 
esteemed.  Notwithstanding  I  would  not  have  them  inforced  by 
violence  to  lerne,  but  according  to  the  counsell  of  Quintilian  to 
be  sweetely  allured  thereto  with  praises,  and  such  pretie  giftes  as 
children  delyte  in.  And  their  first  letters  to  be  painted  or  lymned 
in  pleasaunte  manner:  wherein  children  of  gentle  courage  have 
muche  delectation.  And  also  there  is  no  better  alective  to  noble 
wittes  than  to  endure  them  in  a  contention  with  theyr  inferiour 
companyons,  they  sometime  purpose  lye  suffering  the  more  noble 
children  to  vanquishe,  and  as  it  were  giving  to  them  place  and 
soveraintye,  thoughe  in  deede  the  inferiour  children  have  more 
learninge.  But  there  can  be  nothing  more  convenient  than  by 
littell  and  little  to  traine  and  exercise  them  in  speaking  of  Latin, 
informing  them  to  knowe  first  the  names  in  Latin  of  all  thinges  that 
come  in  sighte,  and  to  name  all  the  partyes  of  their  bodyes  :  and 
giving  them  somewhat  that  they  covet  or  desire  in  most  gentil 
manner  to  teache  them  to  aske  it  againe  in  Latin.  And  if  by  this 
meanes  they  may  be  induced  to  understande  and  to  speake  Latin, 
it  shall  afterwarde  bee  lesse  griefe  to  them  in  a  manner  to  learne 
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any  thing,  where  they  understand  the  language  wherein  it  is 
written.  And  as  touchinge  grammer  there  is  at  thys  daye  better 
introductions  and^  more  facill  than  ever  before  were  made,  con- 
cerning as  well  both  Greeke  and  Latin. 

And  it  is  no  reproche  to  a  noble  man  to  instructe  his  owne 
children,  or  at  the  least  wayes  to  examine  them  by  the  waye  of  dalli- 
ance or  solace,  consideringe  that  the  emperour  Octavius  Augustus 
disdayned  not  to  reade  the  workes  of  Citerg  and  Vergile  to  his 
children  and  nevewes.  And  why  shoulde  not  noble  men  rather 
so  doe  than  teach  their  children  how  at  dise  and  cardes  they 
may  cunninglye  lese  and  consume  their  owne  tresure  and  sub- 
stance ? 

Moreover,  teaching  representeth  the  authoritie  of  a  prince, 
wherfore  Dionise,  King  of  Cycyle,  when  he  was  for  tyranny  expelled 
by  his  people,  he  came  into  Italy,  and  there  in  a  commune  schoole 
taughte  Grammer,  wherewith  when  he  was  of  his  enimies  em- 
bray  ded,  and  called  a  schoole  master,  he  aunswered  them.  That 
although  Sicilians  had  exyled  him,  yet  in  despite  of  them  all  he 
reygned ;  noting  thereby  the  authoritie  that  hee  had  over  his 
scholers.  Also  when  it  was  of  him  demaunded,  what  avayled  hym 
Plato,  or  Phylosophy,  wherein  he  h»d  ben  studious,  he  aunswered. 
That  they  caused  him  to  sustein  adversity  paciently,  and  made 
hys  exile  to  bee  to  him  more  facile  and  easie,  whiche  courage  and 
wisedome  considered  of  his  people,  they  eftsones  restored  him 
unto  his  realme,  and  estate  royall,  where  if  he  had  procured 
against  them  hostility  or  warres,  or  had  returned  into  Sicicile  with 
any  violence,  I  suppose  the  people  woulde  alwaye  have  resisted 
and  kept  him  in  perpetuall  exile,  as  the  Romans  dyd  the  proude 
Kinge  Tarquine.     But  to  returne  to  my  purpose. 

It  shalbe  expedient  that  a  noble  mannes  sonne  in  his  infancy 
have  with  him  continuallye  onelye  suche  as  maye  accustome  him 
by  little  and  little  to  speake  pure  and  elegant  Latin.  Semblablye 
the  nourises  and  other  woemen  about  him,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do 
the  same :  or  at  the  least  waye,  that  they  speake  no  English  but 
that  whiche  is  cleane,  polite,  perfectly  and  articularly  pronounced, 
omytting  no  letter  or  sillable,  as  folishe  women  oftentimes  do  of 
a  wantonnesse,  whereby  divers  noble  menne  and  gentlemennes 
children  (as  I  do  at  this  day  know)  have  attained  corrupt  and 
foule  pronunciation. 

This  industry  used  in  forming  little  infantes,  who  shall  doubte 
but  that  they  (not  lacking  naturall  wit)  shall  be  apte  to  receyve 
learning  when  they  come  to  mo  yeares.  And  in  this  wyse  may 
they  be  instructed  without  any  violence  or  inforcinge  ;  usinge  the 
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more  part  of  the  tyme  untill  they  come  to  the  age  of  vii.  yeres  in 
suche  disporte  as  do  appertayne  to  children. 

After  a  childe  is  come  to  seven  yeares  of  age,  I  holde  it  ex- 
pedient that  he  be  taken  from  the  company  of  women ;  saving 
that  he  may  have  one  yeare  or  two  at  the  moste,  an  aunciente 
and  sadde  matrone  attendinge  on  him  in  his  chamber. 

TAe  Governour 


ROGER  ASCHAM 
(1515-1568) 

MUSIC  AND  ARCHERY 

Toxophilus.  I  graunte  Philologey  that  scholars  and  lay  men 
have  diverse  offices  and  charges  in  the  commune  wealth,  whiche 
requires  diverse  bringing  up  in  their  youth,  if  they  shal  do  them 
as  they  ought  to  do  in  their  age.  Yet  as  temporall  men 
of  necessitie  are  compelled  to  take  somewhat  of  learning  to  do 
their  office  the  better  withal,  so  scholers  may  the  boldlyer  borowe 
somewhat  of  laye  mennes  pastimes,  to  maynteyne  their  health  in 
studie  withall.  And  surelie  of  al  other  thinges  shoting  is  necessary 
for  both  sortes  to  learne.  Whiche  thing,  when  it  hath  ben  ever- 
more used  in  Englande  how  moche  good  it  hath  done,  both 
oulde  men  and  chronicles  doo  tell :  and  also  our  enemies  can 
beare  us  recorde.  For  if  it  be  true  (as  I  have  hearde  saye)  when 
the  kynge  of  Englande  hath  ben  in  Fraunce,  the  preestes  at  home 
bicause  they  were  archers,  have  ben  able  to  overthrowe  all  Scot- 
lande.  Agayne  ther  is  an  other  thing  which  above  all  other 
doeth  move  me,  not  onely  to  love  shotinge,  to  prayse  shoting, 
to  exhorte  all  other  to  shotinge,  but  also  to  use  shoting  my 
selfe ;  and  that  is  our  kyng  his  moost  royall  purpose  and  wyll, 
whiche  in  all  his  statutes  generallye  doth  commaunde  men,  and 
with  his  owne  mouthe  moost  gentlie  doeth  exhorte  men,  and 
by  his  greate  gyftes  and  rewardes  greatly  doth  encourage  men,  and 
with  his  moost  princelie  example  very  oft  doth  provoke  all  other 
men  to  the  same.  But  here  you  wyll  come  in  with  temporall  man 
and  scholer  :  I  tell  you  plainlye,  scholer  or  unscholer,  yea  if  I  were 
XX.  scholers,  I  wolde  thinke  it  were  my  dutie,  bothe  with  exhorting 
men  to  shote,  and  also  with  shoting  my  selfe,  to  helpe  to  set 
forwarde  that  thing  which  the  kinge  his  wisdome,  and  his  counsell, 
so  greatlye  laboureth  to  go  forward :  which  thing  surelye  they  do, 
bycause  they  knowe  it  to  be  in  warre,  the  defence  and  wal  of  our 
countrie,  in  peace,  an   exercise  moost  holsome  for  the  body,  a 
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pastime  moost  honest  for  the  mynde,  and  as  I  am  able  to  prove 
my  selfe,  of  al  other  moste  fit  and  agreable  with  learninge  and 
learned  men. 

Philologe.  If  you  can  prove  this  thing  so  playnly  as  you  speake 
it  ernestly,  then  wil  I  not  only  thinke  as  you  do,  but  become  a 
shooter  and  do  as  you  do.  But  yet  beware  I  saye,  lest  you  for 
the  great  love  you  bear  towarde  shotinge,  blindlie  judge  of  shoot- 
inge.  For  love  and  al  other  to  ernest  affections  be  not  for 
nought  paynted  blinde.  Take  hede  (I  saye)  least  you  prefer 
shootinge  afore  other  pastimes  as  one  Balbinus  through  blinde 
affection  preferred  his  lover  before  all  other  women,  although  she 
were  deformed  with  a  polypus  in  her  nose.  And  although  shoot- 
ing maye  be  mete  sometyme  for  some  scholers,  and  so  forthe ;  yet 
the  fittest  alwayes  is  to  be  preferred.  Therefore  if  you  will  nedes 
graunt  scholers  pastime  and  recreation  of  their  mindes,  let  them 
Use  (as  many  of  them  doth)  Musyke,  and  playing  on  instrumentes, 
thinges  moste  semely  for  all  scholers,  and  moste  regarded  alwayes 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Toxophilus,  Even  as  1  can  not  deny  but  some  musicke  is  fit 
for  lerning,  so  I  trust  you  can  not  chose  but  graunt  that  shoting 
is  fit  also,  as  Calimachus  doth  signifie  in  this  verse, 

Both  merie  songes  and  good  shoting  deliteth  Apollo. 

But  as  concerning  whether  of  them  is  moste  fit  for  learning,  and 
scholers  to  use,  you  may  saye  what  you  will  for  your  pleasure,  this 
I  am  sure  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  bothe,  in  their  bokes  entreatinge 
of  the  common  welthe,  where  they  shew  howe  youthe  shoulde  be 
brought  up  in  iv.  thinges,  in  redinge,  in  writing,  in  exercise  of  bodye, 
and  singing,  do  make  mention  of  Musicke  and  all  kindes  of  it,  where- 
in they  both  agre  that  Musicke  used  amonges  the  Lydians  is  verie 
ill  for  yong  men,  which  be  studentes  for  vertue  and  learning,  for 
a  certain  nice,  softe,  and  smoth  swetnesse  of  it,  which  woulde 
rather  entice  them  to  noughtines  than  stirre  them  to  honestie. 

An  other  kinde  of  Musicke  invented  by  the  Dorians  they  both 
wonderfully  prayse,  alowing  it  to  be  verie  fyt  for  the  studie  of 
vertue  and  learning,  because  of  a  manlye,  rough,  and  stoute  sounde 
in  it,  whyche  shulde  encourage  yong  stomakes  to  attempte  manlye 
matters.  Nowe  whether  these  balades  and  roundes,  these  galiardes,, 
pavanes,  and  daunces,  so  nicelye  fingered,  so  swetely  tuned,  be 
lyker  the  Musike  of  the  Lydians  or  the  Dorians,  you  that  be 
learned,  judge.  And  what  so  ever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that 
lutes  and  harpes,  all  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  sambukes,  with 
other  instrumentes  every  one,  whyche  standeth  by  fine  and  quicke 
fingeringe,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be  brought  in  and 
^ised  amonge  them  whiche  studie  for  learning  and  vertue. 
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Pallas  when  she  had  invented  a  pipe,  cast  it  away,  not  so 
muche  sayeth  Aristotle  because  it  deformed  her  face,  but  muche 
rather  by  cause  suche  an  instrumente  belonged  nothing  to  learn- 
ynge.  Howe  suche  instrumentes  agree  with  learning,  the  goodlye 
agreement  betwixt  Apollo  god  of  learninge  and  Marsyas  the 
Satyr,  defender  of  pipinge,  doth  well  declare,  where  Marsyas  had 
his  skine  quite  pulled  over  his  head  for  his  labour. 

Muche  musike  marreth  mennes  maners,  sayth  Galen,  although 
some  man  wil  saye  that  it  doth  not  so,  but  rather  recreateth  and 
maketh  quycke  a  mannes  mynde,  yet  me  thinke  by  reason  it  doth 
as  hony  doth  to  a  mannes  stomacke,  whiche  at  the  first  receyveth 
it  well,  but  afterwarde  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abyde  any  good  stronge 
norishynge  meate,  or  els  anye  holsome  sharpe  and  quicke  drinke. 
And  even  so  in  a  maner  these  instrumentes  make  a  mannes  wit 
so  softe  and  smoothe,  so  tender  and  quaisie,  that  they  be  lesse  able 
to  brooke  strong  and  tough  studie.  Wittes  be  not  sharpened, 
but  rather  dulled,  and  made  blunte,  wyth  suche  sweete  softenesse, 
even  as  good  edges  be  blonter  which  menne  whette  upon  softe 
chalke  stones. 

And  these  thinges  to  be  true  not  onely  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Galen  prove  by  authoritie  of  reason,  but  also  Herodotus  and 
other  writers  shewe  by  playne  and  evident  example,  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  whiche  after  he  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  and  taken 
their  kinge  Cresus  prisoner,  yet  after  by  the  meane  of  one  Pactyas, 
a  verye  headie  manne  amonges  the  Lydians,  they  rebelled  agaynste 
Cyrus  agayne,  then  Cyrus  had  by  an  by  broughte  them  to  utter 
destruction,  yf  Cresus,  being  in  good  favour  with  Cyrus,  had  not 
hertelie  desyred  him,  not  to  revenge  Pactyas  faulte  in  shedynge 
theyr  blood.  But  if  he  would  folowe  his  counsell,  he  myght 
brynge  to  passe  that  they  shoulde  never  more  rebel  agaynst  hym. 
And  that  was  this  :  To  make  them  weare  long  kyrtils  to  the  foot 
lyke  woomen,  and  that  everye  one  of  them  shoulde  have  a  harpe 
or  a  lute,  and  learne  to  playe  and  sing,  whyche  thinge  if  you  do, 
sayth  Cresus  (as  he  dyd  in  dede)  you  shall  se  them  quickelye  of 
men,  made  women.  And  thus  lutinge  and  singinge  take  awaye 
a  manly e  stomake,  whiche  shulde  enter  and  pearce  depe  and  harde 
studye. 

Therefore  eyther  Aristotle  and  Plato  knowe  not  what  was  good 
and  evyll  for  learninge  and  vertue,  and  the  example  of'wyse 
histories  be  vainlie  set  afore  us,  or  els  the  minstrelsie  of  lutes, 
pipes,  harpes,  and  all  other  that  standeth  by  suche  nice,  fine, 
minikin  fingering  (suche  as  the  mooste  parte  of  scholers  whom  I 
know  use,  if  they  use  any)  is  farre  more  fitte  for  the  womannish- 
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nesse  of  it  to  dwell  in  the  courte  among  ladies,  than  for  any  great 
thing  in  it,  whiche  shoulde  helpe  good  and  sad  studie,  to  abide  in 
the  universitie  amonges  scholers.  But  perhaps  you  knowe  some 
great  goodnesse  of  suche  musicke  and  suche  instrumentes,  where- 
unto  Plato  and  Aristotle  his  brayne  coulde  never  attayne,  and 
therfore  I  will  saye  no  more  agaynst  it. 

Philologe.  Well  Toxophile,  is  it  not  ynoughe  for  you  to  ra^le 
upon  Musicke,  excepte  you  mocke  me  to  ?  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  never  thought  my  selfe  these  kindes  of  musicke  fit  for  learn- 
inge,  but  that  whyche  I  sayde  was  rather  to  prove  you,  than  to 
defende  the  matter.  But  yet,  as  I  woulde  have  this  sorte  of 
musicke  decaye  amonge  scholers,  even  so  do  I  wysshe  from  the 
bottome  of  my  heart  that  the  laudable  custome  of  Englande  to 
teache  chyldren  their  plainesong  and  priksong  were  not  so  de- 
cayed throughout  all  the  realme  as  it  is.  Whiche  thing  howe 
profitable  it  was  for  all  sortes  of  men,  those  knewe  not  so  well 
then  whiche  had  it  most,  as  they  do  nowe  whiche  lacke  it  moste. 
And  therfore  it  is  true  that  Teucer  sayeth  in  Sophocles, 

Seldome  at  all  good  thinges  be  knowen  hmv  good  to  be 
Before  a  man  suc/ie  thinges  do  misse  out  of  his  handes. 

That  milke  is  no  fitter  nor  more  naturall  for  the  bringing  up  of 
children  than  musicke  is,  both  Galen  proveth  by  authoritie,  and 
dayly  use  teacheth  by  experience.  For  even  the  little  babes  lack- 
ing the  use  of  reason  are  scarse  so  well  stilled  in  suckyng,  as  in 
hearynge  theyr  mother  syng. 

Agayne  how  fit  youth  is  made  by  learning  to  sing,  for  grammar 
and  other  sciences,  bothe  we  dayly  do  see,  and  Plutarch  learnedly 
doth  prove,  and  Plato  wiselie  did  alowe,  which  receyved  no  scholer 
in  to  his  schole,  that  had  not  learned  his  songe  before. 

The  godlie  use  of  praysing  God  by  singinge  in  the  churche 
needeth  not  my  prayse,  seing  it  is  so  praysed  through  al  the 
scripture,  therfore  nowe  I  wil  speke  nothing  of  it,  rather  than  I 
shuld  speke  to  litle  of  it. 

Besyde  al  these  commodities,  truly  ii  degrees  of  menne,  which 
have  the  highest  offices  under  the  king  in  all  this  realme,  shal 
greatly  lacke  the  use  of  Singinge,  preachers  and  lawiers,  bycause 
they  shal  not  without  this  be  able  to  rule  their  brestes  for  every 
purpose.  For  where  is  no  distinction  in  telling  glad  thinges  and 
fearfull  thinges,  gentilnes  and  cruelnes,  softenes  and  vehement nes, 
and  suche  lyke  matters,  there  can  be  no  great  perswasion. 

For  the  hearers,  as  Tullie  sayeth,  be  muche  affectioned  as  he 
that  speaketh.     At  his  wordes  be  they  drawen ;  yf  he  stande  still 
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in  one  facion,  their  mindes  stande  still  with  hym  :  If  he  thundre, 
they  quake :  If  he  chyde,  they  feare :  If  he  complayne,  they  sory 
with  hym  :  and  finally,  where  a  matter  is  spoken  with  an  apte  voyce 
for  everye  affection,  the  hearers  for  the  moste  parte  are  moved  as 
the  speaker  woulde.  But  when  a  man  is  alwaye  in  one  tune,  lyke 
an  Humble  bee,  or  els  nowe  up  in  the  top  of  the  churche,  nowe 
downe  that  no  manne  knoweth  where  to  have  hym  ;  or  piping 
lyke  a  reede,  or  roring  lyke  a  bull,  as  some  lawyers  do,  whiche 
thinke  they  do  best  when  they  crye  lowdest,  these  shall  never 
greatly  moove,  as  I  have  knowen  many  wel  learned  have  done, 
bicause  theyr  voyce  was  not  stayed  afore,  with  learnyng  to  synge. 
For  all  voyces,  great  and  small,  base  and  shril,  wake  or  softe,  may 
be  holpen  and  brought  to  a  good  poynt  by  learnyng  to  synge. 

Toxophilus 


THE  WIND 

To  se  the  wynde  with  a  man  his  eyes,  it  is  unpossible,  the 
nature  of  it  is  so  fyne  and  subtile,  yet  this  experience  of  the  wynde 
had  I  ones  my  selfe,  and  that  was  in  the  great  snowe  that  felle  iiii. 
yeares  agoo :  I  rode  in  the  hye  waye  betwixt  Topcliffe  upon  Swale 
and  Borowe  bridge,  the  waye  being  sumwhat  trodden  afore  by  waye 
fayrynge  men.  The  feeldes  on  bothe  sides  were  playne  and  laye 
almost  yearde  depe  with  snowe,  the  nyght  afore  had  ben  a  litle 
froste,  so  that  the  snowe  was  hard  and  crusted  above.  That 
morning  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clere,  the  wind  was  whistelinge 
a  lofte,  and  sharpe  accordynge  to  the  tyme  of  the  yeare.  The 
snowe  in  the  hye  waye  laye  lowse  and  troden  wyth  horse  feete  :  so 
as  the  wynde  blewe  it  toke  the  lowse  snow  with  it,  and  made  it  so 
slide  upon  the  snowe  in  the  felde  whyche  was  harde  and  crusted 
by  reason  of  the  frost  over  nyght,  that  therby  I  myght  se  verye  wel 
the  hole  nature  of  the  wynde  as  it  blewe  that  daye.  And  I  had  a 
great  delyte  and  pleasure  to  marke  it,  whyche  maketh  me  now  far 
better  to  remember  it.  Sometyme  the  wynd  would  be  not  past 
ii.  yeardes  brode,  and  so  it  would  carie  the  snowe  as  far  as  I  could 
se.  An  other  tyme  the  snow  woulde  blowe  over  halfe  the  felde  at 
ones.  Sometyme  the  snowe  woulde  tomble  softly,  by  and  by  it 
would  flye  wonderfull  fast.  And  thys  I  perceyved  also  that  the 
wind  goeth  by  streames  and  not  hole  togither.     For  I  should  se 
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one  streame  wyth  in  a  score  on  me,  then  the  space  of  ii.  score  no 
snow  would  stirre,  but  after  so  muche  quantitie  of  grounde  an 
other  streame  of  snow  at  the  same  very  tyme  should  be  caryed 
lykewyse,  but  not  equally.  For  the  one  would  stande  styll  when 
the  other  flew  a  pace,  and  so  contynewe  somtyme  swiftlyer,  some- 
tyme  slowlyer,  sometime  broder,  sometime  narrower,  as  far  as  I 
coulde  se.  Nor  it  flewe  not  streight,  but  sometyme  it  crooked 
thys  waye  sometyme  that  waye,  and  sometyme  it  ran  round  aboute 
in  a  compase.  And  somtyme  the  snowe  wold  be  lyft  clene  from 
the  ground  up  in  to  the  ayre,  and  by  and  by  it  would  be  al  clapt 
to  the  grounde  as  though  there  had  bene  no  winde  at  all, 
streightway  it  woulde  rise  and  flye  agayne. 

And  that  whych  was  the  moost  mervayle  of  al,  at  one  tyme  ii. 
driftes  of  snowe  flewe,  the  one  out  of  the  west  into  the  east,  the 
other  out  of  the  north  into  the  east :  and  I  saw  ii.  windes  by 
reason  of  the  snow  the  one  crosse  over  the  other,  as  it  had  bene 
two  hye  wayes.  And  agayne  I  shoulde  here  the  wynd  blow  in  the 
ayre,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And  when  all  was 
still  where  I  rode,  not  verye  far  from  me  the  snow  should  be 
lifted  wonderfully.  This  experience  made  me  more  mervaile  at 
the  nature  of  the  wynde,  than  it  made  me  conning  in  the  knowlege 
of  the  wynd :  but  yet  therby  I  learned  perfitly  that  it  is  no 
mervayle  at  al  thoughe  men  in  a  wynde  lease  theyr  length  in 
shooting,  seying  so  many  wayes  the  wynde  is  so  variable  in  blow- 
ynge. 

But  seynge  that  a  master  of  a  shyp,  be  he  never  so  cunnynge, 
by  the  uncertaynte  of  the  wynde,  leeseth  many  tymes  both  lyfe 
and  goodes,  surelye  it  is  no  wonder  though  a  ryght  good  archer, 
by  the  self  same  wynde,  so  variable  in  hys  owne  nature,  so  unsens- 
ible to  oure  nature,  leese  manye  a  shoote  and  game. 

Toxophilus 


EDMUND  SPENSER 
(1552-1599) 

THE  IRISH  BARDS 

Irenaeus.  There  is  among  the  Irish  a  certaine  kind  of  people, 
called  Bardes,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession 
is  to  set  foorth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in  their  poems  or 
rymes,  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  feare  to  runne 
into  reproach  thorough  their  offence  and  to  be  made  infamous  in 
the  mouthes  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a 
generall  applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings,  by 
certaine  other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also 
receive  for  the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them. 

Eudoxus.  Do  you  blame  this  in  them  which  I  would  otherwise 
have  thought  to  have  beene  worthy  of  good  accompt,  and  rather 
to  have  beene  maintained  and  augmented  amongst  them,  then  to 
have  beene  disliked  ?  for  I  have  reade  that  in  all  ages  Poets  have 
beene  had  in  speciall  reputation,  and  that  (me  thinkes)  not  with- 
out cause ;  for  besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  wittie 
layes,  they  have  alwayes  used  to  set  foorth  the  praises  of  the  good 
and  vertuous,  and  to  beate  downe  and  disgrace  the  bad  and 
vitious.  So  that  many  brave  yong  mindes  have  oftentimes  thorough 
hearing  the  praises  and  famous  eulogies  of  worthie  men  sung  and 
reported  unto  them,  been  stirred  up  to  affect  the  like  commenda- 
tions, and  so  to  strive  to  the  like  deserts.  So  they  say  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  more  excited  to  desire  of  honour  with  the  ex- 
cellent verses  of  the  Poet  Tirtaeus  than  with  all  the  exhortations 
of  their  Captaines  or  authority  of  their  Rulers  and  Magistrates. 

Iren.  It  is  most  true,  that  such  Poets  as  in  their  writings  doe 
labour  to  better  the  manners  of  men,  and  thorough  the  sweete  baite 
of  their  numbers,  to  steale  into  the  yong  spirits  a  desire  of  honour 
and  vertue,  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  great  respect.  But  these 
Irish  Bardes  are  for  the  most  part  of  another  minde,  and  so  far 
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from  instructing  yong  men  in  morall  discipline,  that  they  them- 
selves doe  more  deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldome 
use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the 
arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whomsoever  they  finde  to  be  most 
licentious  of  life,  most  bolde  and  Jawlesse  in  his  doings,  most 
dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious 
disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him 
they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  yong  men  make  an  example  to 
follow. 

Eudox.  I  marvaile  what  kinde  of  speeches  they  can  finde,  or 
what  face  they  can  put  on,  to  praise  such  bad  persons  as  live  so 
lawleslie  and  licentiouslie  upon  stealthes  and  spoyles,  as  most  of 
them  doe,  or  how  can  they  thinke  that  any  good  minde  will  ap- 
plaude  or  approve  the  same. 

Iren.  There  is  none  so  bad,  Eudoxus,  but  shall  finde  some  to 
favour  his  doings ;  but  such  licentious  partes  as  these,  tending  for 
the  most  part  to  the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their 
own  lewde  libertie,  they  themselves  being  most  desirous  thereof, 
doe  most  allow.  Besides  this,  evill  things  being  decked  and 
attired  with  the  gay  attire  of  goodly  words,  may  easily  deceive  and 
carry  away  the  affection  of  a  yong  mind,  that  is  not  well  stayed, 
but  desirous  by  some  bolde  adventures  to  make  proofe  of  himselfe ; 
for  being  (as  they  all  be  brought  up  idely)  without  awe  of  parents, 
without  precepts  of  masters,  and  without  feare  of  offence,  not 
being  directed,  nor  imployed  in  any  course  of  life,  which  may 
carry  them  to  vertue,  will  easily  be  drawne  to  follow  such  as  any 
shall  set  before  them ;  for  a  yong  minde  cannot  rest ;  if  he  be  not 
still  busied  in  some  goodnesse,  he  will  finde  himselfe  such  business 
as  shall  soon  busie  all  about  him.  In  which  if  he  shall  finde  any 
to  praise  him,  and  to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bardes 
and  rythmers  doe  for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow, 
then  waxeth  he  most  insolent  and  halfe  madde  with  the  love  of 
himselfe,  and  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  forth 
such  lewdnes,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted 
shew  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises  which  are  proper 
to  vertue  itselfe.  As  of  a  most  notorious  thiefe  and  wicked  out- 
law, which  have  lived  all  his  life-time  of  spoyles  and  robberies,  one 
of  their  Bardes  will  say.  That  he  was  nqne  of  the  idle  milke-sops 
that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  dayes 
he  spent  in  armes  and  valiant  enterprises,  that  he  did  never  eat 
his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword,  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabbin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly 
to  keepe  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did  light  his 
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candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him  in  the  darknesse ; 
that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day ;  that  he  loved 
not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yeeld  to  him,  but  where  he 
came  he  took  by  force  the  spoyle  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but 
lamentation  to  their  lovers ;  that  his  musick  was  not  the  harpe, 
nor  layes  of  love,  but  the  cryes  of  people,  and  clashing  of  armor ; 
and  finally,  that  he  died  not  bewayled  of  many,  but  made  many 
waile  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.  Do  you  not 
thinke,  Eudoxus,  that  many  of  these  praises  might  be  applyed  to 
men  of  best  deserts  ?  yet  are  they  all  yeelded  to  a  most  notable 
traytor,  and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  not  smally  accounted  of. 
For  the  song,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person  of  high 
degree  there,  was  bought  (as  their  manner  is)  for  forty  crownes. 

Eudox,  And  well  worthy  sure.  But  tell  me  (I  pray  you)  have 
they  any  art  in  their  compositions  ?  or  be  they  any  thing  wittie  or 
well  savoured,  as  poemes  should  be  ? 

Iren.  Yea  truely,  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  to  be  trans- 
lated unto  me,  that  I  might  understand  them,  and  surely  they 
savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the 
goodly  ornaments  of  poetry  ;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some 
pretty  flowers  of  their  naturall  device  which  give  good  grace  and 
comlinesse  unto  them,  the  which  it  is  great  pity  to  see  so  abused,^ 
to  the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice,  which  with  good  usage 
would  serve  to  adorne  and  beautifie  vertue.  This  evill  custome 
therefore  needith  reformation. 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND 

Iren,  I  delight  not  to  lay  open  the  blames  of  great  Magistrates 
to  the  rebuke  of  the  world,  and  therefore  their  reformation  I  will 
not  meddle  with,  but  leave  unto  the  wisedome  of  greater  heads  to 
be  considered ;  only  thus  much  I  will  speake  generally  thereof, 
to  satisfie  your  desire,  that  the  Government  and  chiefe  Magistracy, 
I  wishe  to  continue  as  it  doth,  to  wit,  that  it  be  ruled  by  a  Lord 
Deputy  or  Justice,  for  that  it  is  a  very  safe  kinde  of  rule  ;  but 
there- withall  I  wish  that  over  him  there  were  placed  also  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  of  some  of  the  greatest  personages  in  England,  such  a 
one  I  could  name,  upon  whom  the  eye  of  all  England  is  fixed,  and 
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our  last  hopes  now  rest ;  who  being  intituled  with  that  dignity,  and 
being  here  alwayes  resident,  may  backe  and  defend  the  good 
course  of  that  government  against  all  maligners,  which  else  will, 
through  their  cunning  working  under  hand,  deprave  and  pull  back 
what  ever  thing  shall  be  begun  or  intended  there,  as  we  commonly 
see  by  experience  at  this  day,  to  the  utter  ruine  and  desolation  of 
that  poore  realme  ;  and  this  Lieutenancy  shall  be  no  discounten- 
ancing of  the  Lord  Deputy,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  all  his 
doings  ;  for  now  the  chiefe  evill  in  that  government  is,  that  no 
Governour  is  suffered  to  go  on  with  any  one  course,  but  upon  the 
least  information  here,  of  this  or  that  he  is  either  stopped  and 
crossed,  jor  other  courses  appointed  him  from  hence  which  he  shall) 
run,  which  how  inconvenient  it  is,  is  at  this  houre  too  well  felt ; 
And  therefore  this  should  be  one  principall  in  the  appointing  of 
the  Lord  Deputies  authority,  that  it  should  be  more  ample  and 
absolute  then  it  is,  and  that  he  should  have  uncontrouled  power 
to  doe  anything,  that  he  with  the  advisement  of  the  Council  should 
thinke  meete  to  be  done  :  For  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Councell 
here,  to  direct  a  Governour  there,  who  shall  be  forced  oftentimes 
to  follow  the  necessitie  of  present  actions,  and  to  take  the  sud- 
daine  advantage  of  time,  which  being  once  lost  will  not  be  re- 
covered ;  whilst,  through  expecting  direction  from  hence,  the 
delayes  whereof  are  oftentimes  through  other  greater  affaires  most 
irksome,  the  oportunityes  there  in  the  meane  time  passe  away,  and 
great  danger  often  groweth,  which  by  such  timely  prevention 
might  easily  be  stopped  :  And  this  (I  remember)  is  worthily  ob- 
served by  Machiavel  in  his  discourses  upon  Livie,  where  he  com- 
mendeth  the  manner  of  the  Romans  Government,  in  giving 
absolute  power  to  all  their  Councellors  Governours,  which  if  they 
abused,  they  should  afterwards  dearely  answere :  And  the  con- 
trary thereof  he  reprehendeth  in  the  States  of  Venice,  of  Florence, 
and  many  other  principalityes  of  Italy  ;  who  use  to  limit  their 
chiefe  officers  so  strictly,  as  that  thereby  they  have  oftentimes  lost 
such  happy  occasions  as  they  could  never  come  unto  againe  :  The 
like  whereof,  who  so  hath  beene  conversant  in  that  government  of 
Ireland,  hath  too  often  seen  to  their  great  hinderance  and  hurt. 
Therefore  this  I  could  wish  to  be  redressed,  and  yet  not  so  but 
that  in  particular  things  he  should  be  restrained,  though  not  in  the 
generall  government ;  as  namely  in  this,  that  no  offices  should  be 
sould  by  the  Lord  Deputy  for  money,  nor  no  pardons,  nor  no  pro- 
tections bought  for  reward,  nor  no  beoves  taken  for  Captainries  of 
countryes,  nor  no  shares  of  Bishopricks  for  nominating  of  Bishops, 
nor  no  forfeytures,  nor  dispensations  with  poenall  Statutes  given 
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to  their  servants  or  friends,  nor  no  selling  of  licences  for  trans- 
portation of  prohibited  wares,  and  specially  of  corne  and  flesh  ; 
with  many  the  like ;  which  neede  some  manner  of  restrainte,  or 
else  very  great  trust  in  the  honorable  disposition  of  the  Lord 
Deputy. 

Thus  I  have,  Eudoxus,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and  as  my 
^memorie  would  serve  me,  run  through  the  state  of  that  whole 
country,  both  to  let  you  see  what  it  now  is,  and  also  what  it  may 
be  by  good  care  and  amendment :  Not  that  I  take  it  upon  me  to 
change  the  policy  of  so  great  a  kingdome,  or  prescribe  rules  to  such 
wise  men  as  have  the  handling  thereof,  but  only  to  shew  you  the 
evills,  which  in  my  small  experience  I  have  observed,  to  be  the 
chiefe  hinderance  of  the  reformation ;  and  by  way  of  conference 
to  declare  my  simple  opinion  for  the  redress  thereof,  and  establish- 
ing a  good  course  for  government ;  which  I  doe  not  deliver  as  a 
perfect  plot  of  mine  owne  invention  to  be  onely  followed,  but  as  I 
have  learned  and  understood  the  same  by  the  consultations  and 
actions  of  very  wise  Governours  and  Councellours,  whom  1  have 
(sometimes)  heard  treate  thereof :  So  have  I  thought  good  to  set 
downe  a  remembrance  of  them  for  my  owne  good,  and  your  satis- 
faction, that  who  so  list  to  overlooke  them,  although  perhaps 
much  wiser  than  they  which  have  thus  advised  of  that  state,  yet 
at  least  by  comparison  hereof  may  perhaps  better  his  owne  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  light  of  others  fore-going  him,  may  follow  after 
with  more  ease,  and  haply  finde  a  fairer  way  thereunto  than  they 
which  have  gone  before. 

Eudox.  I  thank  you,  Irenaeus,  for  this  your  gentle  paines ; 
withall  not  forgetting,  now  in  the  shutting  up,  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  that  which  you  have  formerly  halfe  promised,  that  hereafter 
when  we  shall  meete  againe,  upon  the  like  good  occasion,  you 
will  declare  unto  us  those  your  observations,  which  you  have 
gathered  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  GUIANA 

We  had  as  much  sea  to  crosse  over  in  our  wherries  as  be- 
weene  Dover  and  Callys,  and  in  a  great  billow,  the  winde  and 
currant  being  both  very  strong,  so  as  we  were  driven  to  go  in 
those  small  botes  directly  before  the  winde  into  the  bottome  of 
the  baie  of  Guanipa,  and  from  thence  to  enter  the  mouth  of  some 
one  of  those  rivers  which  lo.  Dowglas  had  last  discovered,  and 
had  with  us  for  pilote  an  Indian  of  Barema,  a  river  to  the  south 
of  Orenoque,  betweene  that  and  Amazones,  whose  Canoas  we  had 
formerlie  taken  as  he  was  going  from  the  said  Barema,  laden  with 
Cassavi  bread  to  sell  at  Marguerita  :  this  Arwacan  promised  to 
bring  me  into  the  great  river  of  Orenoque,  but  indeed  of  that  which 
we  entred  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  for  he  had  not  seene  it  in 
twelve  yeeres  before  at  which  time  he  was  very  yoong  and  of  no 
judgment,  and  if  God  had  not  sent  us  another  helpe  we  might 
have  wandred  a  whole  yeere  in  that  laborinth  of  rivers,  ere  we 
had  found  any  way,  either  out  or  in,  especiallie  after  we  were  past 
the  ebbing  and  flowing,  which  was  in  fower  daies  :  for  I  know  all 
the  earth  doth  not  yeeld  the  like  confluence  of  streames  and 
branches,  the  one  crossing  the  other  so  many  times,  and  all  so 
faire  and  large,  and  so  like  one  to  another,  as  no  man  can  tell  which 
to  take  :  and  if  we  went  by  the  sunne  or  compasse  hoping  thereby 
to  go  directly  one  way  or  other,  yet  that  waie  we  were  also  caried 
in  a  circle  amongst  multitudes  of  ilands,  and  every  iland  so  bordered 
with  high  trees,  as  no  man  could  see  any  further  than  the  bredth 
of  the  river,  or  length  of  the  breach.  But  this  it  chanced  that 
entring  into  a  river  (which  bicause  it  had  no  name  we  called  the 
river  of  the  Red  crosse,  our  selves  being  the  first  Christians  that 
ever  came  therein)  :  the  22  of  May  as  we  were  rowing  up  the  same, 
we  espied  a  smal  Canoa  with  three  Indians,  which  (by  the  swiftnes 
of  my  barge,  rowing  with  eight  oares)  I  overtooke  ere  they  could 
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crosse  the  river,  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  banks  shadowed 
under  the  thicke  wood  gazed  on  with  a  doubtfull  conceit  what 
might  befall  those  three  which  we  had  taken.     But  when  they  per- 
ceived that  we  offred  them  no  violence,  neither  entred  their  canoa 
with  any  of  ours,  nor  tooke  out  of  the  canoa  any  of  theirs,  they 
then  began  to  shew  themselves  on  the  banks  side,  and  offred  to 
traffique  with  us  for  such  things  as  they  had,  and  as  we  drewe 
neere  they  all  staide,  and  we  came  with  our  barge  to  the  mouth  of 
a  little  creeke  which  came  from  their  towne  into  the  great  river. 
As  we  abode  there  a  while,  our  Indian  pilot  called  Ferdinando 
would  needs  go  ashore  to  their  village  to  fetch  some  fruites,  and 
to  drinke  of  their  artificiall  wines,  and  also  to  see  the  place,  and 
to  know  the  Lord  of  it  against  another  time,  and  tooke  with  him 
a  brother  of  his  which  he  had  with  him  in  the  journey  :  when  they 
came  to  the  village  of  these  people,  the  Lord  of  the  iland  offred  to 
lay  hands  on  them,  purposing  to  have  slaine  them  both,  yeelding 
for  reason  that  this  Indian  of  ours  had  brought  a  strange  nation 
into  their  territorie  to  spoyle  and  destroy  them.     But  the  pilot 
being  quicke  and  of  a  disposed  body  slipt  their  fingers,  and  ran 
into  the  woods,  and  his  brother  being  the  better  footman  of  the 
two,  recovered  the  creekes  mouth,  where  we  staied  in  our  barge, 
crying  out  that  his  brother  was  slaine,  with  that  we  set  hands  on 
one  of  them  that  was  next  us,  a  very  old  man,  and  brought  him 
into  the  barge,  assuring  him  that  if  we  had  not  our  pilot  againe,  we 
would  presently  cut  off  his  head.     This  old  man  being  resolved 
that  he  should  paie  the  losse  of  the  other,  cried  out  to  those  in  the 
woods  to  save  Ferdinando  our  pilot,  but  they  followed  him  not- 
withstanding and  hunted  after  him  upon  the  foote  with  their  deere 
dogs,  and  with  so  maine  a  crie  that  all  the  woods  eckoed  with  the 
shoute  they  made,  but  at  last  this  poore  chased  Indian  recovered 
the  river  side,  and  got  upon   a  tree,  and  as  we   were  coasting, 
leaped  down  and  swam  to  the  barge  halfe  dead  with  feare  ;  but 
our  good  hap  was  that  we  kept  the  other  old  Indian,  which  we 
handfasted  to  redeeme  our  pilot  withall,  for  being  naturall  of  those 
rivers  we  assured  our  selves  he  knew  the  way  better  than  any 
stranger  c6uld,  and  indeed,  but  for  this  chance  I  thinke  we  had 
never  founde  the  way  either  to  Guiana,  or  backe  to  our  ships  :  for 
Ferdinando  after  a  few  daies  knew  nothing  at  all,  nor  which  way 
to  turne,  yea  and  many  times  the  old  man  himselfe  was  in  great 
doubt  which  river  to  take. 

T/ie  Discoverie  of  Guiana 


SIR  WALTER  RALEGH 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUIANA 


There  is  great  difference  betwene  the  easines  of  the  conquest 
of  Guiana,  and  the  defence  of  it  being  conquered,  and  the  West 
or  East  Indies  :  Guiana  hath  but  one  entraunce  by  the  sea  (if  it 
have  that)  for  any  vessels  of  burden,  so  as  whosoever  shall  first 
possesse  it,  it  shall  bee  founde  unaccessable  for  anie  enimie,  except 
he  come  in  wherries,  barges,  or  canoas,  or  els  in  flatte  bottomed 
boats,  and. if  he  do  offer  to  enter  it  in  that  manner,  the  woods  are 
so  thicke  200  miles  together  uppon  the  rivers  of  such  entraunce, 
as  a  mouse  cannot  sitte  in  a  boate  unhit  from  the  banke.  By  land 
it  is  more  impossible  to  approch,  for  it  hath  the  strongest  situation 
of  anie  region  under  the  sunne,  and  is  so  environed  with  impass- 
able mountaynes  on  everie  side,  as  it  is  impossible  to  victuall  anye 
companie  in  the  passage,  which  hath  beene  well  proved  by  the 
Spanish  nation,  who  since  the  conquest  of  Peru  have  never  left 
five  yeres  free  from  attempting  this  Empire,  or  discovering  some 
way  into  it,  and  yet  of  23  severall  gentlemen.  Knights,  and  noble 
men,  there  was  never  anie  that  knewe  which  way  to  leade  an  armie 
by.  land,  or  to  conduct  shippes  by  sea,  any  thing  neere  the  said 
countrie.  Oreliano,  of  which  the  river  of  Amazones  taketh  name 
was  the  first,  and  Don  Anthonio  de  Berreo  (whome  we  displanted) 
the  last :  and  I  doubt  much,  whether  hee  himselfe  or  any  of  his 
yet  knowe  the  best  waie  into  the  saide  Empyre.  It  can  therefore 
hardly  be  regained,  if  any  strength  bee  formerly  set  downe,  but  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  but  two  or  three  crumsters  or  galleys  buylt, 
and  furnished  upon  the  river  within  :  the  West  Indies  hath  many 
portes,  watring  places,  and  landings,  and  nearer  than  300  miles  to 
Guiana  no  man  can  harbor  a  ship,  except  he  know  one  onely 
place,  which  is  not  learned  in  hast,  and  which  I  will  undertake 
there  is  not  any  one  of  my  companies  that  knoweth,  whosoever 
hearkened  most  after  it. 

Besides,  by  keeping  one  good  fort,  or  building  one  towne  of 
strength,  the  whole  Empyre  is  guarded,  and  whatsoever  companies 
shalbe  afterwardes  planted  within  the  land,  although  in  twenty 
severall  provinces,  those  shall  bee  able  all  to  reunite  themselve^ 
upon  any  occasion  eyther  by  the  way  of  one  river,  or  bee  able  to 
march  by  land  without  eyther  wood,  bog,  or  mountaine  :  whereas 
in  the  West  Indies  there  are  fewe  townes  or  provinces  that  can 
succour  or  relieve  one  the  other,  eyther  by  land  or  sea.  By  lande 
the  countries  are  eyther  desart,  mounteynous,  or  strong  enemies : 
by  sea,  if  any  man  invade  to  the  eastward,  those  to  the  west  can- 
not in  many  months  turne   against    the    brize    and    easterwind, 
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besides  the  Spanyardes  are  therein  so  dispersed,  as  they  are  no  where 
strong  but  in  Nueva  Hispania  onely :  the  sharp  mountaines,  the 
thornes  and  poisoned  prickels,  the  sandy  and  deepe  waies  in  the 
vallies,  the  smothering  heate  and  ayre,  and  want  of  water  in  other 
places,  are  their  onely  and  best  defence,  which  (because  those 
nations  that  invade  them  are  not  victualled  or  provided  to  stay, 
neyther  have  any  place  to  friende  adjoyning)  doe  serve  them  in 
steede  of  good  armes  and.  great  multitudes. 

The  West  Indies  were  first  offered  her  Majesties  grandfather 
by  Columbus,  a  straunger,  in  whome  there  might  be  doubt  of 
deceipt,  and  besides  it  was  then  thought  incredible  that  there  were 
such  and  so  many  lands  and  regions  never  written  of  before. 
This  Empire  is  made  knowen  to  her  Majesty  by  her  own  vassal, 
and  by  him  that  oweth  to  her  more  duty  than  an  ordinary  subject, 
so  that  it  shall  ill  sort  with  the  many  graces  and  benefites  which  I 
have  receaved  to  abuse  her  highnes,  either  with  fables  or  imagina- 
tions. The  countrey  is  alreadie  discovered,  many  nations  won  to 
her  Majesties  love  and  obedience,  and  those  Spanyards  which  have 
latest  and  longest  labored  about  the  conquest,  beaten  out,  dis- 
couraged and  disgraced,  which  amonge  these  nations  were  thought 
invincible.  Her  Majestic  may  in  this  enterprize  employ  all  those 
souldiers  and  gentlemen  that  are  yonger  brethren,  and  all  captaines 
and  cheiftaines  that  want  employment,  and  the  charge  wilbe  onely 
the  first  setting  out  in  victualling  and  arming  them :  for  after  the 
first  or  second  yere  I  doubt  not  but  to  see  in  London  a  Contrata- 
tion  house  of  more  receipt  for  Guiana  than  there  is  now  in  Civil 
for  the  West  Indies. 

And  I  am  resolved  that  if  there  were  but  a  smal  army  a  foote 
in  Guiana,  marching  towards  Manoa  the  chiefe  city  of  Inga,  he 
would  yeeld  her  Majesty  by  composition  so  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  yearely  as  should  both  defende  all  enemies  abroad,  and 
defray  all  expences  at  home,  and  that  he  woulde  besides  pay  a 
garrison  of  3000  or  4000  soldiers  very  royally  to  defend  him 
against  other  nations.  For  he  cannot  but  know  how  his  pre- 
decessors, yea  how  his  owne  greate  uncles  Guascar  and  Atibalipa 
sonnes  to  Guanacapa,  Emperor  of  Peru,  were  (while  they  contended 
for  the  Empyre)  beaten  out  by  the  Spanyardes,  and  that  both  of 
late  yeares,  and  ever  since  the  said  conquest,  the  Spanyardes  have 
sought  the  passages  and  entry  of  his  countrey  :  and  of  their 
cruelties  used  to  the  borderers  he  cannot  be  ignorant.  In  which 
respects  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  brought  to  tribute  with  great 
gladnes,  if  not,  hee  hath  neyther  shotte  nor  iron  weapon  in  all  his 
Empyre,  and  therefore  may  easely  be  conquered. 
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And  I  farther  remember  that  Berreo  confessed  to  me  and  others 
(which  I  protest  before  the  Majesty  of  God  to  be  true)  that  there  \ 
was  found  among  prophecies  in  Peru  (at  such  time  as  the  Empyre 
was  reduced  to  the  Spanish  obedience)  in  their  chiefest  temples, 
amongst  divers  others  which  foreshewed  the  losse  of  the  said 
Empyre,  that  from  Inglatierra  those  Ingas  shoulde  be  againe  in 
time  to  come  restored,  and  delivered  from  the  servitude  of  the 
said  conquerors.  And  I  hope,  as  wee  with  these  fewe  handes 
have  displanted  the  first  garrison,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  said 
countrey,  so  her  Majesty  will  give  order  for  the  rest,  and  eyther 
defend  it  and  hold  it  as  tributary,  or  conquere  and  keepe  it  as 
Empresse  of  the  same.  For  whatsoever  Prince  shall  possesse  it 
shall  bee  greatest,  and  if  the  King  of  Spayne  enjoy  it,  he  will 
become  unresistable.  Her  Majesty  heereby  shall  confirme  and 
strengthen  the  opinions  of  al  nations,  as  touching  her  great  and 
princely  actions.  And  where  the  south  border  of  Guiana  reacheth 
to  the  Dominion  and  Empire  of  the  Amazones,  those  women  shall 
heereby  heare  the  name  of  a  virgin,  which  is  not  onely  able  to 
defend  her  owne  territories  and  her  neighbors,  but  also  to  invade 
and  conquere  so  great  Empyres  and  so  farre  removed.  To  speake 
more  at  this  time  I  feare  would  be  but  troublesome :  I  trust  in 
God  this  being  true  will  suffice,  and  that  he  which  is  King  of  al 
Kings  and  Lorde  of  Lords  will  put  it  into  her  hart  which  is  Lady 
of  Ladies  to  possesse  it ;  if  not,  I  wil  judge  those  men  worthy  to  be 
kings  thereof  that  by  her  grace  and  leave  will  undertake  it  of 
themselves. 

TAe  D  is  cover ie  of  Guiana 


DEATH  THE  COUNSELLOR 

For  the  rest,  if  we  seeke  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  boundlesse  ambition  in  mortal  1  man,  we  may  adde 
to  that  which  hath  beene  already  said :  that  the  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  world  have  alwaies  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but 
not  the  ends  of  those  Great  Ones  which  preceded  them.  They 
are  alwayes  transported  with  the  glorie  of  the  one  :  but  they  never 
minde  the  miserie  of  the  other,  till  they  finde  the  experience  in 
themselves.  They  neglect  the  counsell  of  God  while  they  enjoy 
life  or  hope  of  it,  but  they  follow  the  counsel  of  Death  upon  his 
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first  approach.  It  is  hee  that  puts  into  man  all  wisedome  of  the 
world,  without  speaking  a  word  ;  which  God  with  all  the  words  of 
his  Law,  promises  or  threats  doth  infuse.  Deaths  which  hateth 
and  destroyeth  man,  is  beleeved ;  God,  which  made  him  and  loves 
him,  is  alwaies  deferred.  "  /  have  considered^''  saith  Salomon, 
"  all  the  workes  that  are  under  the  Sunne  ;  and  behold,  all  is  vanitie 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  "  but  who  beleeves  it,  till  Death  tells  it  us  ? 

It  was  Death  which,  opening  the  conscience  of  Charles  the 
Fift,  made  him  enjoyne  his  sonne  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ;  and 
King  Francis  the  First  of  France  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  til  then  he  neglected. 

It  is  therefore  Death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  knowe 
him  selfe.  He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but 
Abjects,  and  humbles  them  at  the  instant ;  makes  them  crie,  com- 
plaine,  and  repent ;  yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepassed  happinesse. 
He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar ;  a 
naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in  nothing  but  in  the  gravell 
that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glasse  before  the  eyes  of  the 
most  beautifuU,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformitie  and 
rottennesse  ;  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death!  Whom  none  could 
advise  thou  hast  perswaded  !  What  none  have  dared,  thou  hast 
done !  And  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised  !  Thou  hast  drawne  together 
all  the  farre  stretched  greatnesse,  all  the  pride,  crueltie,  and 
ambition  of  man ;  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow 
words  :  Hie  jacet. 

UfJU  ^U^^  History  of  the  World 


JOHN  LYLY 

(1553-1606) 

Young  and  tender  age  is  easily  framed  to  manners,  and  hardely 
are  those  thinges  mollyfied  which  are  harde.  For  as  the  Steele  is 
imprinted  in  the  softe  waxe,  so  learning  is  engraven  in  the  minde 
of  an  young  impe.  Plato  that  devine  philosopher  admonished  all 
nurses  of  youth  that  they  should  not  be  to  busie  to  tell  them  fonde 
fables,  least  at  their  entraunce  into  the  worlde  they  shoulde  be 
contaminated  with  unseemelye  behaviour,  unto  the  which  Phocilides 
the  poet  doth  pithely  allude,  saying.  Whilst  that  the  childe  is 
young  lette  him  bee  instructed  in  vertue,  and  lyterature. 

Moreover,  they  are  to  bee  trayned  upp  in  the  language  of 
their  country,  to  pronounce  aptly  and  distinctly  without  stammer- 
ing everye  worde  and  sillable  of  their  native  speache,  and  to  be 
kepte  from  barbarous  talke,  as  the  shippe  from  rockes :  least 
beeinge  affected  with  their  barbarisme  they  bee  infected  also  with 
theire  uncleane  conversation. 

It  is  an  olde  proverbe  that  if  one  dwell  the  nexte  dore  to  a 
creple  he  wil  learne  to  hault,  if  one  be  conversant  with  an 
hypocrite  he  wil  soon  endeavour  to  dissemble.  When  this  younge 
infante  shall  growe  in  yeares,  and  bee  of  that  rypenesse  that  hee 
can  conceive  learninge,  insomuch  that  he  is  to  be  committed  to 
the  tuition  of  some  tutour,  all  dillygence  is  to  be  had  to  searche 
such  a  one  as  shall  neyther  be  unlearned,  neyther  ill-lyved,  neyther 
a  lyght  person. 

A  gentleman  that  hath  honest  and  discreete  servants  disposeth 
them  to  the  encrease  of  his  segnioryes,  one  he  appoynteth  stewarde 
of  his  courtes,  an  other  overseer  of  his  landes,  one  his  factoure  in 
farre  countryes  for  his  merchaundize,  an  other  purvayour  for  his 
cates  at  home. 

But  if  among  all  his  servauntes  he  shall  espye  one  eyther  loose 
in  his  talke  or  foolishe  in  his  behaviour,  eyther  wythout  witte  or 
voyde  of  honestie,  eyther  an  unthrifte  or  a  wittall,  him  he  settes 
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not  as  a  surveyour  and  overseer  of  his  mannors,  but  a  supervisour 
of  his  children's  conditions  and  manners,  to  him  hee  committeth 
the  guydinge  and  tuition  of  his  sonnes,  which  is  by  hys  proper 
nature,  a  slave,  a  knave  by  condition,  a  beast  in  behaviour.  And 
sooner  will  they  bestow  an  hundreth  crownes  to  have  a  horse  well 
broken,  than  a  childe  well  taught,  wherein  I  cannot  but  marvell  to 
see  them  so  carefuU  to  encrease  their  possessions,  when  they  be 
so  carelesse  to  have  them  wise  that  should  inherite  them. 

A  good  and  discreete  scholemayster  should  be  such  an  one  as 
Phoenix  was,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  whom  Pelleus  (as  Homer 
reporteth)  appoynted  to  that  ende  that  he  should  be  unto  Achilles 
not  onely  a  teacher  of  learning  but  an  example  of  good  lyvinge. 
But  that  is  most  principally  to  be  looked  for,  and  most  dilygently 
to  be  foreseene,  that  such  tutours  bee  sought  out  for  the  education 
of  a  young  childe,  whose  lyfe  hath  never  bene  stayned  with  dis- 
honestie,  whose  good  name  hath  never  bene  called  unto  question, 
whose  manners  hath  bene  irreprehensible  before  the  worlde.  As 
husbandmen  hedge  in  their  trees,  so  shoulde  good  scholemaysters 
with  good  manners  hedge  in  the  wit  and  disposition  of  the  scholler  : 
whereby  the  blossoms  of  learning  may  the  sooner  encrese  to  a  bud. 
Many  parents  are  in  this  to  be  misliked,  which  having  neyther 
tryall  of  his  honestie  nor  experience  of  his  learning  to  whome  they 
committe  the  childe  to  bee  taught,  without  any  deepe  or  due 
consideration,  put  them  to  one  eyther  ignoraunt  or  obstinate,  the 
which  if  they  themselves  shall  doe  of  ignoraunce  the  folly  cannot 
bee  excused,  if  of  obstinacie  their  lewdnesse  is  to  bee  abhorred. 

Some  fathers  are  overcome  with  the  flatterie  of  those  fooles 
which  professe  outwardly  greate  knowledge,  and  shew  a  certeyne 
kinde  of  dissembling  sinceritie  in  their  lyfe,  others  at  the  entreating 
of  their  familyar  friendes  are  content  to  commit  their  sonnes  to 
one  without  eyther  substaunce  of  honestie  or  shadowe  of  learning. 
By  which  their  undiscreete  dealing  they  are  lyke  those  sicke  men 
which  reject  the  expert  and  cunning  physition,  and  at  the  requeste 
of  their  friendes  admit  the  heedelesse  practiser  which  daungereth 
the  patient,  and  bringeth  the  bodye  to  his  bane  :  Or  not  unlyke 
unto  those  whiche  at  the  instaunt  and  importunate  suite  of  their 
acquaintaunce  refuse  a  cunninge  pylot,  and  choose  an  unskilfull 
marriner,  which  hazardeth  the  shippe  and  themselves  in  the 
calmest  sea.  Good  God  can  there  bee  any  that  hath  the  name  of 
a  father  which  wyll  esteeme  more  the  fancie  of  his  friende  than 
the  nurture  of  his  sonne  ?  It  was  not  in  vayne  that  Crates  would 
often  say  that  if  it  were  lawfull  even  in  the  market  place,  hee 
would  crye  out :  Whether  runne  you  Fathers,  which  have  all  your 
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carke  and  care  to  multiplye  your  wealth,  nothing  regardinge  your 
chyldren  unto  whome  you  must  leave  all.  In  thys  they  resemble 
him  which  is  very  curious  about  the  shooe,  and  hath  no  care  of 
the  foote.  Besides  this  there  bee  many  fathers  so  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  wealth,  that  they  bee  as  it  were  incensed  with  hate 
againste  their  children :  which  Aristippus  seeinge  in  an  olde  miser 
did  partly  note  it,  this  olde  miser  askinge  of  Aristippus  what  hee 
would  take  to  teach  and  bringe  up  hys  sonne,  hee  answered  a  thou- 
sand groates  :  a  thousand  groates,  God  sheild,  aunswered  this  olde 
huddle,  I  can  have  two  servauntes  of  that  price.  Unto  whom  hee 
made  aunswere,  Thou  shalt  have  two  servants  and  one  sonne,  and 
whether  wilt  thou  sell  ?  Is  it  not  absurde  to  have  so  great  a  care 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  childe  to  cutte  his  meate,  that  if  he  handle 
his  knife  in  the  leaft  hand  we  rebuke  him  severely,  and  to  bee 
secure  of  his  nurture  in  discipline  and  learning?  But  what  doe 
happen  unto  those  parentes  that  bringe  up  theire  children  lyke 
wantons  ? 

When  their  sonnes  shal  growe  to  man's  estate,  disdayninge 
no  we  to  bee  corrected,  stoborne  to  obeye,  gyving  themselves  to 
vaine  pleasures  and  unseemely  pastimes,  then  with  the  foolishe 
trowans  they  beginne  to  waxe  wise  and  to  repent  them  of  theire 
former  follye  :  when  their  sonnes  shall  insinuate  themselves  in  the 
companye  of  flatterers  (a  kinde  of  men  more  perrillous  to  youthe 
than  any  kinde  of  beastes)  when  they  shall  frequent  taverns,  bee 
curious  in  their  attyre,  costly  in  their  dyet,  carelesse  in  their  be- 
haviour, when  they  shall  eyther  bee  common  dicers  wyth  gamesters, 
eyther  spende  all  their  thrift  on  wine,  or  all  their  wealth  on  women, 
then  the  father  curseth  his  owne  securitie,  and  lamenteth  to  late  his 
childes  mysfortune,  then  the  one  accuseth  his  syre,  as  it  were  of  mal- 
lice  that  hee  woulde  not  bringe  him  uppe  in  learning,  and  himselfe 
of  mischiefe  that  hee  gave  not  his  minde  to  good  letters.  If  these 
youthes  had  been  trained  up  in  the  companye  of  any  philosopher, 
they  would  never  have  bene  so  disolute  in  theyr  lyfe,  or  so  resolute 
in  their  owne  conceites.  .  .  .  Yet  woulde  I  not  have  parentes 
altogether  precise,  or  to  severe  in  correction,  but  let  them  wyth 
mildenesse  forgyve  light  offences,  and  remember  that  they  them- 
selves have  bene  younge,  as  the  physition  by  minglinge  bitter 
poysons  with  sweete  liquor,  bringeth  healthe  to  the  body,  so  the 
father  with  sharpe  rebukes  seasoned  with  loving  lookes  causeth  a 
redresse  and  amendement  in  his  childe.  But  if  the  father  bee 
throughly  angry  upon  good  occasion,  let  him  not  continue  his 
rage,  for  I  had  rather  he  should  be  soone  angry  than  harde  to  be 
pleased,  for  when  the  sonne  shall  perceive  that  the  father  hathe 
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conceyved  rather  a  hate  than  a  heate  againste  him,  he  becommeth 
desperate,  neyther  regarding  his  fathers  ire,  neither  his  owne 
duetie.  Some  light  faults  let  them  dissemble  as  though  they  knewe 
them  not,  and  seeing  them,  let  them  not  seeme  to  see  them,  and 
hearing  them,  let  them  not  seeme  to  heare.  We  can  easily  forget 
the  offences  of  our  friendes,  be  they  never  so  great,  and  shall  wee 
not  forgyve  the  escapes  of  our  children,  be  they  never  so  small  ? 
We  beare  oftentimes  with  our  servaunts,  and  shall  we  not  some- 
times with  our  sonnes  ?  the  fairest  jennet  is  ruled  as  well  with  the 
wand  as  with  the  spurre,  the  wildest  childe  is  as  soone  corrected 
with  a  word  as  with  a  weapon.  If  thy  sonne  be  so  stubborne 
obstinately  to  rebel  against  thee,  or  so  wilful  to  perse ver  in  his 
wickednes,  that  neither  for  feare  of  punishment,  neither  for  hope 
of  reward  he  is  any  way  to  be  reclaimed,  then  seeke  out  some 
marriage  fit  for  his  degree  which  is  the  surest  bond  of  youth,  and 
the  strongest  chain  to  fetter  affections  that  can  be  found.  Yet 
let  his  wife  be  such  a  one  as  is  neither  much  more  noble  in  birth, 
or  farre  more  richer  in  goodes,  but  according  to  the  wyse  saying : 
choose  one  every  way  as  neere  as  may  bee  equall  in  both,  for  they 
that  doe  desire  greate  dowries  doe  rather  marrye  themselves  to  the 
wealth  than  to  their  wife.  But  to  retourne  to  the  matter,  it  is 
most  requisite  that  fathers  both  by  their  discreet  counsaile,  and 
also  their  honest  conversation,  bee  an  ensample  of  imitation  to 
their  children,  that  they  seeinge  in  their  parentes  as  it  were  in  a 
glasse  the  perfection  of  manners,  they  maye  bee  encouraged  by  their 
upright  livinge  to  practise  the  lyke  pietie :  for  if  a  father  rebuke 
his  childe  of  swearinge,  and  hee  himselfe  a  blasphemer,  doth  he 
not  see  that  in  detecting  his  sonnes  vice,  he  also  noteth  his  owne  ? 
If  the  father  counsayle  the  sonne  to  refraine  wine  as  most  unwhole- 
some, and  drincke  himselfe  immoderately,  doth  hee  not  as  well 
reprove  his  owne  folly  as  rebuke  hys  sonnes  ?  Age  alway  ought 
to  bee  a  myrror  for  youth,  for  where  olde  age  is  impudent  there 
certeinly  youth  must  needs  bee  shamelesse,  where  the  aged  have 
no  respect  of  their  honorable  and  graye  haires,  there  the  younge 
gallauntes  have  little  regarde  of  their  honest  behaviour,  and  in 
one  word  to  conclude  al,  wher  age  is  past  gravitie,  there  youth  is 
past  grace. 

Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus 


RICHARD   HAKLUYT 

[circa   1553-1616) 

FROBISHER'S  THIRD  VOYAGE 

We  were  forced  many  times  to  stemme  and  strike  great  rockes 
of  yce,  and  so  as  it  were  make  way  through  mighty  mountaines. 
By  which  meanes  some  of  the  fleete,  when  they  found  the  yce  to 
open,  entered  in,  and  passed  so  farre  within  the  danger  thereof, 
with  continuall  desire  to  recover  their  port,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world  that  they  ever  escaped  safe,  or  were 
ever  heard  of  againe.  For  even  at  this  present  we  missed  two  of 
the  fleete,  that  is,  the  Judith,  wherein  was  the  Lieutenant-Generall 
Captaine  Fenton  ;  and  the  Michael,  whom  both  we  supposed  had 
been  utterly  lost,  having  not  heard  any  tidings  of  them  in  more 
than  twenty  days  before.  And  one  of  our  fleete  named  the  Barke 
Dennis,  being  of  an  hundred  tunne  burden,  seeking  way  in  amongst 
these  yce,  received  such  a  blow  with  a  rocke  of  yce  that  she  sunke 
downe  therewith  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  fleete.  Howbeit,  having 
signified  her  danger  by  shooting  off"  a  peece  of  great  Ordinance, 
new  succour  of  other  ships  came  so  readily  unto  them,  that  the 
men  were  all  saved  with  boats.  Within  this  ship  that  was  drownea 
there  was  parcell  of  our  house  that  was  to  be  erected  for  them 
that  should  stay  all  the  winter  in  Meta  Incognita. 

This  was  a  more  fearfull  spectacle  for  the  fleete  to  beholde, 
for  that  the  outrageous  storme  which  presently  followed,  threatened 
them  the  like  fortune  and  danger ;  for  the  fleete  being  thus  com- 
passed (as  aforesaid)  on  every  side  with  yce,  having  left  much 
behinde  them,  thorow  which  they  passed,  and  finding  more  before 
them,  thorow  which  it  was  not  possible  to  passe,  there  arose  a 
sudden  terrible  tempest  at  the  south-east,  which  blowing  from  the 
maine  sea  directly  upon  the  place  of  the  Streites,  brought  together 
all  the  yce  a  sea-boord  of  us  upon  our  backes,  and  thereby  debard 
us  of  turning  backe  to  recover  sea-roome  againe ;  so  that  being 
thus  compassed    with   danger  on  every   side,   sundry  men   with 
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sundry  devises  sought  the  best  way  to  save  themselves.  Some  of 
the  ships,  where  they  could  find  a  place  more  cleare  of  yce,  and 
get  a  little  birth  of  sea-roome,  did  take  in  their  sayles,  and  there 
lay  adrift.  Other  some  fastened  and  mored  anker  upon  a  great 
Island  of  yce,  and  roade  under  the  Lee  thereof,  supposing  to  be 
better  guarded  thereby  from  the  outrageous  winds,  and  the  danger 
of  the  lesser  fleeting  ice.  And  againe  some  were  so  fast  shut  up, 
and  compassed  in  amongst  an  infinite  number  of  great  countreys 
and  Islands  of  yce,  that  they  were  faine  to  submit  themselves  and 
their  ships  to  the  mercy  of  the  unmerciful  yce,  and  strengthened 
the  sides  of  their  ships  with  juncks  of  cables,  beds,  mastes,  plankes, 
and  such  like,  which  being  hanged  overboord  on  the  sides  of  their 
ships,  might  the  better  defend  them  from  the  outrageous  sway  and 
strokes  of  the  said  yce.  But  as  in  greatest  distresse  men  of  best 
val6ur  are  best  to  bee  discerned,  so  it  is  greatly  worthy  commenda- 
tion and  noting  with  what  invincible  minde  every  Captaine  en- 
couraged his  company,  and  with  what  incredible  labour  the  painful 
mariners  and  poor  miners  (unacquainted  with  such  extremities)  to 
the  everlasting  renowne  of  our  nation,  did  overcome  the  brunt  of 
these  so  great  and  extreme  dangers  ;  for  some,  even  without  boord 
upon  the  yce,  and  some  within  boord  upon  the  sides  of  their  ships, 
having  poles,  pikes,  pieces  of  timber,  and  oares  in  their  handes, 
stood  almost  day  and  night  without  any  rest,  beating  off  the  force, 
and  breaking  the  sway  of  the  yce  with  such  incredible  paine  and 
perill,  that  it  was  woiiderful  to  beholde ;  which  otherwise  no 
doubt  had  striken  quite  through  and  through  the  sides  of  their 
ships,  notwithstanding  our  former  provision ;  for  plankes  of  timber 
of  more  than  three  inches  thicke,  and  other  things  of  greater  force 
and  bignesse,  by  the  surging  of  the  sea  and  billows,  with  the  yce 
were  shivered  and  cut  in  sunder,  at  the  sides  of  our  ships,  so  that 
it  will  seeme  more  than  credible  to  be  reported  of.  And  yet  (that 
which  is  more)  it  is  faithfully  and  plainely  to  be  proved,  and  that 
by  many  substantial  witnesses,  that  our  ships,  even  those  of  greatest 
burdens,  with  the  meeting  of  contrary  waves  of  the  sea,  were 
heaved  up  betweene  Islands  of  yce,  a  foote  wel  neere  out  of  the 
sea,  above  their  watermarke,  having  their  knees  and  timbers  within 
boord  both  bowed  and  broken  therewith. 

And  amidst  these  extremes,  whilst  some  laboured  for  defence 
of  the  ships,  and  sought  to  save  their  bodies,  other  some  of  more 
milder  spirit  sought  to  save  the  soul  by  devout  prayer  and  medita- 
tion to  the  Almightie,  thinking  indeede  by  no  other  meanes  pos- 
sible than  by  a  divine  Miracle  to  have  their  deliverance ;  so  that 
there  were  none  that  were  either  idle,  or  not  well  occupied ;  and 
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he  that  helde  himself  in  best  securitie  had  (God  knoweth)  but 
onely  bare  hope  remayning  for  his  best  safetie. 

Voyages,  etc.^  of  the  E?iglish  Nation 


GILBERT'S  VOYAGE 

Last,  being  demanded  what  meanes  he  had  at  his  arrivall  in 
England  to  compasse  the  charge  of  so  great  preparation  as  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  next  spring,  having  determined  upon  two 
fleetes,  one  for  the  south,  another  for  the  north,  "  Leave  that  to 
me,"  he  replied,  '*  I  will  ask  a  penny  of  no  man.  I  will  bring 
good  tidings  unto  her  Majestie,  who  will  be  so  gracious  to  lend 
me  10,000  pounds,"  willing  us  therefore  to  be  of  good  cheer;  for 
he  did  thank  God,  he  said,  with  all  his  heart  for  that  he  had  seen, 
the  same  being  enough  for  us  all,  and  that  we  needed  not  to  seeke 
any  further.  And  these  last  words  he  would  often  repeate,  with 
demonstration  of  great  fervency  of  mind,  being  himselfe  very  con- 
fident and  settled  in  belief  of  inestimable  good  by  this  voyage, 
which  the  greater  number  of  his  followers  neverthelesse  mistrusted 
altogether,  not  being  made  partakers  of  those  secrets  which  the 
General  kept  unto  himselfe.  Yet  all  of  them  that  are  living  may 
be  witnesses  of  the  words  and  protestations,  which  sparingly  I  have 
delivered. 

Leaving  the  issue  of  this  good  hope  unto  God,  who  knoweth 
the  truth  onely,  and  can  at  His  good  pleasure  bring  the  same  to 
light,  I  will  hasten  to  the  ende  of  this  tragedy,  which  must  be  knit 
up  in  the  person  of  our  Generall.  And  as  it  was  God's  ordinance 
upon  him,  even  so  the  vehement  persuasion  and  entreaty  of  his 
friends  could  nothing  avail  to  divert  him  of  a  wilfull  resolution  of 
going  through  in  his  frigate,  which  was  overcharged  upon  their 
deckes  with  freights,  nettings,  and  small  artillery,  too  cumbersome 
for  so  small  a  boate,  that  was  to  pass  thorow  the  ocean  sea  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  when  by  course  we  might  expect  much  storm 
of  foul  weather,  whereof,  indeed,  we  had  enough. 

But  when  he  was  entreated  by  the  captaine,  master,  and  other 
his  well-willers  of  the  Hind  not  to  venture  in  the  frigate,  this  was 
his  answer :  ''  I  will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  home- 
ward, with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perills". 
And  in  very  truth  he  was  urged  to  be  so  over  hard  by  hard  reports 
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given  of  him  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  albeit  this  was  rather 
rashnesse  than  advised  resolution,  to  prefer  the  wind  of  a  vain 
report  to  the  weight  of  his  own  life.  Seeing  he  would  not  bend 
to  reason,  he  had  provision  out  of  the  Hind,  such  as  was  wanting 
aboord  his  frigate.  And  so  we  committed  him  to  God's  protection, 
and  set  him  aboord  his  pinnace,  we  being  more  than  300  leagues 
onward  of  our  way  home. 

By  that  time  we  had  brought  the  Islands  of  the  Azores  south 
of  us  ;  yet  we  then  keeping  much  to  the  north,  until  we  had  got 
into  the  height  and  elevation  of  England,  we  met  with  very  foul 
weather  and  terrible  seas,  breaking  short  and  high,  pyramid-wise. 
The  reason  whereof  seemed  to  proceed  either  of  hilly  grounds 
high  and  low  within  the  sea  (as  we  see  hills  and  vales  upon  the 
land)  upon  which  the  sea  do  mount  and  fall,  or  else  the  cause 
proceedeth  of  diversity  of  winds,  shifting  often  in  sundry  points, 
all  which  having  power  to  move  the  great  ocean,  which  again  is 
not  presently  settled,  so  many  seas  do  encounter  together,  as  there 
had  been  diversity  of  winds.  Howsoever  it  cometh  to  passe,  men 
which  all  their  lifetime  had  occupied  the  sea  never  saw  more 
outrageous  seas.  We  had  also  upon  our  mainyarde  an  apparition 
of  a  little  fire  by  night,  which  seamen  do  call  Castor  and  Pollux. 
But  we  had  onely  one,  which  they  take  an  evill  sign  of  more 
tempest.     The  same  is  usuall  in  storms. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  September,  in  the  afternoone,  the 
frigate  was  near  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet  at  that  time 
recovered,  and  giving  forth  signs  of  joy,  the  Generall,  sitting  abaft 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  to  us  in  the  Hind  (so  oft  as  we 
did  approach  within  hearing)  "  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea 
as  by  land,"  reiterating  the  same  speeche.  Veil  beseeming  a  soldier 
resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can  testify  he  was. 

On  the  same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  or  not  long 
after,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  Golden  Hind,  suddenly 
her  lights  were  out,  whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  we  lost  the 
sight,  and  withall  our  watch  cried  the  Generall  was  cast  away, 
which  was  too  true ;  for  in  that  moment  the  frigate  was  devoured 
and  swallowed  up  of  the  sea.  Yet  still  we  looked  out  all  that 
night  and  ever  after,  untill  we  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  England, 
omitting  no  small  sail  at  sea,  unto  which  we  gave  not  the  tokens 
between  us  agreed  upon  to  have  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other, 
if  we  should  at  any  time  be  separated. 

Voyages,  etc.,  of  the  English  Nation 


SIR  FULKE  GREVILLE 
(1554-1628) 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

Indeed  he  was  a  true  modell  of  Worth ;  A  man  fit  for  Con- 
quest, Plantation,  Reformation,  or  what  Action  soever  is  greatest, 
and  hardest  amongst  men.  Withall,  such  a  lover  of  Mankind,  and 
Goodnesse,  that  whosoever  had  any  reall  parts,  in  him  found 
comfort,  participation,  and  protection  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power;  like  Zephyrus,  he  giving  life  where  he  blew.  The 
Universities  abroad,  and  at  home,  accompted  him  a  generall 
Maecenas  of  Learning ;  dedicated  their  Books  to  him,  and  com- 
municated every  Invention,  or  improvement  of  Knowledge  with 
him.  Souldiers  honoured  him,  and  were  so  honoured  by  him,  as 
no  man  thought  he  marched  under  the  true  Banner  of  Mars^  that 
had  not  obtained  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  approbation.  Men  of  Affairs 
in  most  parts  of  Christendome  entertained  ^correspondency  with 
him.  But  what  speak  I  of  these,  with  whom  his  own  waies  and 
ends  did  concur  ?  since  (to  descend)  his  heart  and  capacity  were 
so  large,  that  there  was  not  a  cunning  Painter,  a  skilful  Engenier, 
an  excellent  Musician,  or  any  other  Artificer  of  extraordinary 
fame,  that  made  not  himself  known  to  this  famous  Spirit,  and 
found  him  his  true  friend  without  hire ;  and  the  common  Rende- 
voiis  of  Worth  in  his  time. 

Now  let  Princes  vouchsafe  to  consider,  of  what  importance  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  themselves,  and  their  Estates,  to  have  one  man 
of  such  eminence  ;  not  only  as  a  nourisher  of  vertue  in  their 
Courts,  or  service ;  but  besides  for  a  reformed  Standard,  by  which 
even  the  most  humorous  person  could  not  but  have  a  reverend 
ambition  to  be  tried,  and  approved  current.  This  I  doe  the  more 
confidently  affirm,  because  confessed  by  all  men,  that  this  one 
man's  example,  and  personal  respect,  did  not  onely  encourage 
Learning,  and  Honour  in  the  Schooles,  but  brought  the  affection, 
and  true  use  thereof  both  into  the  Court,  and  Camp.     Nay  more, 
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even  many  Gentlemen  excellently  learned  amongst  us,  will  not 
deny,  but  that  they  affected  to  row,  and  steer  their  course  in  his 
wake.  Besides  which  honour  of  unequall  nature,  and  education, 
his  very  waies  in  the  world,  did  generally  adde  reputation  to  his 
Prince,  and  Country,  by  restoring  amongst  us  the  ancient  Majestie 
of  noble  and  true  dealing  :  As  a  manly  wisdome,  that  can  no  more 
be  weighed  down  by  any  effeminate  craft,  than  Hercules  could  be 
overcome  by  that  contemptible  Army  of  Dwarfs.  This  was  it 
which,  I  protest,  I  loved  dearly  in  him,  and  still  shall  be  glad  to 
honour  in  the  great  men  of  this  time :  I  mean,  that  his  heart  and 
tongue  went  both  one  way,  and  so  with  every  one  that  went 
with  the  Truth ;  as  knowing  no  other  kindred,  paitie,  or  end. 

Above  all,  he  made  the  Religion  he  professed,  the  firm  basis 
of  his  life :  for  this  was  his  judgement  (as  he  often  told  me)  that 
our  true-heartednesse  in  the  Reformed  Religion  in  the  beginning, 
brought  Peace,  Safetie,  and  Freedome  to  us;  concluding,  that 
the  wisest,  and  best  way,  was  that  of  the  famous  William  Prince 
of  Orange^  who  never  divided  the  consideration  of  Estate  from  the 
cause  of  Religion,  nor  gave  that  sound  party  occasion  to  be 
jealous,  or  distracted,  upon  any  apparence  of  safety  whatsoever ; 
prudently  resolving,  that  to  temporize  with  the  enemies  of  our 
Faith,  was  but  (as  among  Sea-guls)  a  strife,  not  to  keep  upright, 
but  aloft,  upon  the  top  of  every  billow  :  Which  false-heartednesse 
to  God  and  man,  would  in  the  end  find  itself  forsaken  of  both  ;  as 
Sir  Philip  conceived.  For  to  this  active  spirit  of  his,  all  depths 
of  the  Devill  proved  but  shallow  fords ;  he  piercing  into  men's 
counsels  and  ends,  not  by  their  words,  oathes,  or  complements, 
all  barren  in  that  age,  but  by  fathoming  their  hearts,  and  powers, 
by  their  deeds,  and  found  no  wisdome  where  he  found  no  courage, 
nor  courage  without  wisdome,  nor  either  without  honesty  and 
truth.  With  which  solid  and  active  reaches  of  his,  I  am  per- 
swaded,  he  would  have  found  or  made  a  way  through  all  the 
traverses,  even  of  the  most  weak  and  irregular  times.  But  it 
pleased  God  in  this  decrepit  age  of  the  world,  not  to  restore  the 
image  of  her  ancient  vigour  in  him,  otherwise  than  as  in  a 
lightning  before  death. 

Neither  am  I  (for  my  part)  so  much  in  love  with  this  life,  nor 
believe  so  little  in  a  better  to  come,  as  to  complain  of  God  for 
taking  him,  and  such  like  exorbitant  worthyness  from  us;  fit  (as 
it  were  by  an  Ostracisme)  to  be  divided,  and  not  incorporated 
with  our  corruptions ;  yet  for  the  sincere  affection  I  bear  to  my 
Prince  and  Country,  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  his  Worth  and 
Way  may  not  fatally  be  buried  with  him;  in  respect  that  both 
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before  his  time,  and  since,  experience  >  hath  published  the  usuall 
discipHne  of  greatnes  to  have  been  tender  of  it  selfe  onely ;  making 
honour  a  triumph,  or  rather  trophy  of  desire,  set  up  in  the  eyes  of 
Mankind,  either  to  be  worshiped  as  Idols,  or  else  as  Rebels  to 
perish  under  her  glorious  oppressions.  Notwithstanding,  when 
the  pride  of  flesh,  and  power  of  favour  shall  cease  in  these  by 
death,  or  disgrace ;  what  then  hath  fame  to  register,  or  fame  to 
publish  in  these  great  men's  names,  that  will  not  be  offensive,  or 
infectious  to  others?  What  Pen  without  blotting  can  write  the 
story  of  their  deeds  ?  Or  what  Herald  blaze  their  Arms  without  a 
blemish  ?  And  as- for  their  counsels  and  projects,  when  they  come 
once  to  light,  shall  they  not  live  as  noysome  and  loathsomely 
above  ground  as  their  Authors'  carkasses  lie  in  the  grave  ?  So  as 
the  return  of  such  greatness  to  the  world,  and  themselves,  can  be 
but  private  reproach,  publique  ill  example,  and  a  fatal  scorn  to 
the  Government  they  live  in.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  none  of  this 
number ;  for  the  greatness  which  he  affected  was  built  upon  true 
Worth  ;  esteeming  Fame  more  than  Riches,  and  Noble  actions 
far  above  Nobility  it  self. 

«••  ••••••• 

When  that  unfortunate  stand  was  to  be  made  before  Zutphen, 
to  stop  the  issuing  out  of  the  Spanish  Army  from  a  streict ;  with 
what  alacrity  soever  he  went  to  actions  of  honour,  yet  remember- 
ing that  upon  just  grounds  the  ancient  Sages  describe  the  worthiest 
persons  to  be  ever  best  armed,  he  had  compleatly  put  on  his ;  but 
meeting  the  Marshall  of  the  Camp  lightly  armed  (whose  honour 
in  that  art  would  not  suffer  this  unenvious  Themistocles  to  sleep) 
the  unspotted  emulation  of  his  heart,  to  venture  without  any 
inequalities,  made  him  cast  off"  his  Cuisses  ;  and  so,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  destinie,  to  disarm  that  part,  where  God  (it  seems) 
had  resolved  to  strike  him.  Thus  they  go  on,  every  man  in  the 
head  of  his  own  Troop  ;  and  the  weather  being  misty,  fell  un- 
awares upon  the  enemie,  who  had  made  a  strong  stand  to  receive 
them,  near  to  the  very  walls  of  Zutphen  ;  by  reason  of  which 
accident,  their  Troops  fell,  not  only  unexpectedly  to  be  engaged 
within  the  levell  of  the  great  shot,  that  played  from  the  Rampiers, 
but  more  fatally  within  shot  of  their  Muskets,  which  were  layd  in 
ambush  within  their  own  trenches. 

Now  whether  this  were  a  desperate  cure  in  our  Leaders,  for  a 
desperate  disease  ;  or  whether  misprision,  neglect,  audacity,  or 
what  else  induced  it,  it  is  no  part  of  my  office  to  determine,  but 
onely  to  make  the  narration  clear,  and  deliver  rumor,  as  it  passed 
then,  without  any  stain,  or  enammel. 
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Howsoever,  by  this  stand,  an  unfortunate  hand  out  of  those 
forespoken  Trenches,  brake  the  bone  of  Sir  Philip's  thigh  with  a 
Musket-shot.  The  horse  he  rode  upon  was  rather  furiously 
cholleric,  than  bravely  proud,  and  so  forced  him  to  forsake  the 
field,  but  not  his  back,  as  the  noblest  and  fittest  biere  to  carry  a* 
Martiall  Commander  to  his  grave.  In  which  sad  progress,  passing 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  Army,  where  his  Uncle  the  Generall  was, 
and  being  thirstie  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink, 
which  was  presently  brought  him  ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle 
to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  souldier  carryed  along,  who  had 
eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  gastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the 
bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head,  be- 
fore he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man,  with  these  words, 
T^y  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.  And  when  he  had  pledged 
this  poor  souldier,  he  was  presently  carried  to  Arnheim. 

Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 
(1554-1586) 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  ARCADIA 

They  tooke  their  journey  together  through  Laconia,  Claius 
and  Strephon  by  course  carrying  his  chest  for  him,  Musidorus 
only  bearing  in  his  countenance  evident  markes  of  a  sorrowfull 
mind  supported  with  a  weake  bodie  ;  which  they  perceiving,  and 
knowing  that  the  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  first  to  be  striven 
withall  .  .  .  being  like  a  mightie  beast  sooner  tamed  with  follow- 
ing than  overthrowne  by  withstanding  .  .  .  they  gave  way  unto  it 
for  that  day  and  the  next,  never  troubling  him,  either  with  asking 
questions  or  finding  fault  with  his  melancholy,  but  rather  fitting 
to  his  dolor  dolorous  discourses  of  their  owne  and  other  folk's 
misfortune  ;  which  speeches,  though  they  had  not  a  lively  en- 
trance to  his  senses,  shut  up  in  sorrow,  yet,  like  one  halfe  asleepe, 
he  tooke  hold  of  much  of  the  matters  spoken  unto  him,  so  as  a 
man  may  say,  ere  sorrow  was  aware,  they  made  his  thoughts 
beare  away  somthing  else  beside  his  own  sorrow,  which  wrought 
so  in  him  that  at  length  he  grew  content  to  marke  their  speeches, 
then  to  marvell  at  such  wit  in  shepheards,  after  to  like  their 
companie,  and  lastly  to  vouchsafe  conference  ;  so  that  the  third 
day  after,  in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strow  roses  and  violets 
in  the  heavenly  floore  against  the  comming  of  the  sunne,  the 
nightingales  (striving  one  with  the  other  which  could  in  most 
daintie  varietie  recount  their  wrong-caused  sorrow),  made  them 
put  off  their  sleepe  ;  and,  rising  from  under  a  tree,  which  that 
night  had  bin  their  pavillion,  they  went  on  their  journey,  which 
by-and-by  welcomed  Musidorus'  eies  wearied  with  the  wasted 
soile  of  Laconia,  with  delightfuU  prospects.  There  were  hills 
which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble 
vallies  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of 
silver  rivers ;  medowes  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing 
flowers  ;  thickets  which,  being   lined  with   most  pleasant  shade, 
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were  witnessed  so  to  by  the  cheerfull  disposition  of  many  well- 
tuned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober 
securitie,  while  the  prettie  lambes,  with  bleating  oratorie,  craved 
the  dammes  comfort :  here  a  shepheard's  boy  piping  as  though 
he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a  young  shepheardesse  knitting, 
and  withall  singing :  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her 
hands  to  worke,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice  musick. 
As  for  the  houses  of  the  countrey,  for  many  houses  came  under 
their  eye,  they  were  all  scattered,  no  two  being  one  by  th'  other, 
and  yet  not  so  farre  off  that  it  barred  mutuall  succor ;  a  shew,  as 
it  were,  of  an  accompanable  solitarinesse,  and  of  a  civill  wildenes. 

I  pray  you,  said  Musidorus,  then  first  unsealing  his  long  silent 
lips,  what  countries  be  these  we  passe  through,  which  are  so 
diverse  in  shew,  the  one  wanting  no  store,  the  other  having  no 
store  but  of  want  ? 

The  country,  answered  Claius,  where  you  were  cast  a  shore,  and 
now  are  past  through,  is  Laconia,  not  so  poore  by  the  barrennes 
of  the  soile,  though  in  it  selfe  not  passing  fertill,  as  by  a  civill 
warre,  which,  being  these  two  yeares  within  the  bowells  of  that 
estate,  betweene  the  gentlemen  and  the  peasants,  by  them  named 
Helots,  hath  in  this  sort,  as  it  were,  disfigured  the  face  of  nature 
and  made  it  so  unhospitall  as  now  you  have  found  it ;  the  towns 
neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the  other  willingly  opening  their  gates  to 
strangers,  nor  strangers  willingly  entring,  for  feare  of  being  mis- 
taken. 

But  this  country  where  now  you  set  your  foot  is  Arcadia ;  and 
even  hard  by  is  the  house  of  Kalander,  whither  we  lead  you. 
This  country  being  thus  decked  with  peace,  and  the  child  of 
peace,  good  husbandry,  these  houses  you  see  so  scattered  are  of 
men,  as  we  two  are,  that  live  upon  the  commoditie  of  their  sheepe, 
and  therefore,  in  the  division  of  the  Arcadian  estate,  are  termed 
shepheards  ;  a  happy  people  wanting  little,  because  they  desire  not 
much. 

T/ie  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia 


POETRY  AND  MORALS 


Nowe  therein  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  humane,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  humane  conceits)  is  our  Poet  the  Monarch.  For  he 
dooth  not  only  shew  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweete  a  prospect  into 
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the  way  as  will  intice  any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  dooth, 
as  if  your  journey  should  lye  through  a  fayre  vineyard,  at  the  first 
give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long 
to  passe  further.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
which  must  blur  the  margent  with  interpretations,  and  load  the 
memory  with  doubtfulnesse ;  but  hee  commeth  to  you  with  words 
set  in  delightfull  proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for  the  well-inchaunting  skill  of  Musicke ;  and  with  a  tale  forsooth 
he  commeth  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from 
play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner ;  and,  pretending  no 
more,  doth  intende  the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickednesse  to 
vertue ;  even  as  the  childe  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesom 
things  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a  pleasant  tast ;  which, 
if  one  should  beginne  to  tell  them  the  nature  of  Aloes  or  Rubarb 
they  shoulde  receive,  woulde  sooner  take  their  Phisicke  at  their 
ears  than  at  their  mouth.  So  it  is  in  men  (most  of  which  are 
childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  bee  cradled  io  their  graves) 
glad  they  will  be  to  heare  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus, 
and  Aeneas ;  and  hearing  them,  must  needs  heare  the  right 
description  of  wisdom,  valure,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been 
barely,  that  is  to  say  philosophically  set  out,  they  would  sweare 
they  bee  brought  to  schoole  againe. 

Tke  Defence  of  Poesie 


POETRY  AND  VALOUR 

Is  it  the  lyricke  that  moste  displeaseth,  who  with  his  tuned 
lyre  and  well-accorded  voice  giveth  praise,  the  reward  of  vertue,  to 
vertuous  acts  ?  who  giveth  morall  preceptes  and  naturall  problemes  ? 
who  sometimes  raiseth  up  his  voyce  to  the  height  of  the  heavens  in 
singing  the  laudes  of  the  immortall  God  ?  Certainly,  I  must  con- 
fesse  my  own  barbarousnesse,  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Duglas,  that  I  founde  not  my  heart  mooved  more  than  with 
a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some  blinde  crowder,  with 
no  rougher  voyce  than  rude  stile  ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled 
in  the  dust  and  cobwebbes  of  that  uncivill  age,  what  would  it  worke 
trimmed  in  the  gorgious  eloquence  of  Pindare  ?  In  Hungarie  I 
have  seene  it  the  manner  at  all  feastes  and  other  such  meetings, 
to  have  songs  of  their  ancestors  valure,  which  that  right  souldier- 
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like  nation  think  the  chiefest  kindlers  of  brave  courage.  The  in- 
comperable  Lacedemonians  did  not  onelie  carrie  that  kinde 
of  musicke  ever  with  them  to  the  field;  but  even  at  home, 
as  such  songs  were  made,  so  were  they  all  content  to  be  the 
singers  of  them,  when  the  lustie  men  were  to  tell  what  they  did, 
the  old  men  what  they  had  done,  and  the  yoong  men  what  they 
would  doo. 

T/ie  Defence  of  Poesie 


LAUGHTER  AND  DELIGHT 

But  our  Comedians  thinke  there  is  no  delight  without  laughter  ; 
which  is  very  .wrong,  for  though  laughter  may  come  with  delight, 
yet  commeth  it  not  of  delight,  as  though  delight  should  be  the 
cause  of  laughter.  But  well  may  one  thing  breed  both  to- 
gether. Nay,  rather  in  themselves  they  have  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
contrarietie ;  for  delight  we  scarcely  doe,  but  in  things  that  have 
a  conveniencie  to  our  selves,  or  to  the  generall  nature ;  laughter 
almost  ever  commeth  of  things  disproportioned  to  our  selves  and 
nature.  Delight  hath  a  joy  in  it,  either  permanent  or  present. 
Laughter  hath  onely  a  scornful  tickling.  For  example  we  are 
ravished  with  delight  to  see  a  faire  woman,  and  yet  are  far  from 
being  moved  to  laughter.  We  laugh  at  deformed  creatures,  wherein 
certainely  we  cannot  delight.  We  delight  in  good  chaunces,  we 
laugh  at  mischaunces ;  we  delight  to  heare  the  happines  of  our 
friends  or  Country,  at  which  he  were  worthy  to  be  laughed  at,  that 
would  laugh  ;  we  shall  contrarily  laugh  sometimes  to  finde  a  matter 
quite  mistaken  and  goe  downe  the  hill  agaynst  the  byas,  in  the 
mouth  of  some  such  men,  as  for  the  respect  of  them,  one  shal  be 
hartely  sorry,  yet  he  cannot  chuse  but  laugh  ;  and  so  is  rather  pained 
than  delighted  with  laughter.  Yet  deny  I  not,  but  that  they  may 
goe  well  together ;  for  as  in  Alexander's  picture  well  set  out  we 
delight  without  laughter,  and  in  twenty  mad  anticks  we  laugh  with- 
out delight :  so  in  Hercules,  painted  with  his  great  beard  and 
furious  countenance  in  woman's  attire,  spinning  at  Omphale's  com- 
maundement,  it  breedeth  both  delight  and  laughter.  For  the  re- 
presenting of  so  strange  a  power  in  love  procureth  delight ;  and 
the  scornefulnes  of  the  action  stirreth  laughter. 

The  Defence  of  Poesie 


FRANCIS  BACON 
(1561-1626) 

OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE 

He  that  hath  Wife  and  Children  hath  given  Hostages  to  Fortune; 
for  they  are  Impediments  to  great  Enterprises,  either  of  Vertue  or 
Mischiefe.  Certainly  the  best  workes,  and  of  greatest  Merit  for 
the  Publike,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childlesse  men  ; 
which,  both  in  Affection  and  Meanes  have  married  and  endowed 
the  Publike.  Yet  it  were  great  Reason,  that  those  that  have 
Children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future  times ;  unto  which 
they  know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges.  Some  there 
are  who,  though  they  lead  a  Single  Life,  yet  their  Thoughts  doe  ende 
with  themselves,  and  account  future  Times  Impertinences ;  nay, 
there  are  some  other  that  account  Wife  and  Children  but  as  Bills 
of  charges ;  nay,  more,  there  are  some  foolish  rich  covetous  Men, 
that  take  a  pride  in  having  no  Children,  because  they  may  be 
thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for,  perhaps,  they  have  heard  some 
talk,  "  Such  a?t  one  is  a  great  rich  Man,''*  and  another  except  to  it, 
"  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  Children'"  \  as  if  it  were  an 
Abatement  to  his  Riches.  But  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  Single 
Life  is  Libertie,  especially  in  certaine  Selfe -pleasing  and  humorous 
Mindes,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  as  they  will  goe 
neere  to  thinke  their. Girdles  and  Garters  to  be  Bonds  and  Shackles. 
Unmarried  Men  are  best  Friends,  best  Masters,  best  Servants ;  but 
not  always  best  Subjects,  for  they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  al- 
most all  Fugitives  are  of  that  Condition.  A  Single  Life  doth  well 
with  Churchmen,  for  Charitie  will  hardly  water  the  Ground  where 
it  must  first  fill  a  poole.  It  is  indifferent  for  Judges  and  Magi- 
strates ;  for  if  they  Ije  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  Servant 
five  times  worse  than  a  Wife.  For  Souldiers,  I  find  the  Generals  com- 
monly, in  their  Hortatives,  put  Men  in  minde  of  their  Wives  and 
Children  ;  and  I  thinke  the  Despising  of  Marriage  amongst  the 
Turkes,  maketh  the  vulgar  souldier  more  base. 
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Certainly,  Wife  and  Children  are  a  kind  of  Discipline  of  Human- 
ity ;  and  single  Men,  though  they  be  many  times  more  Charitable, 
because  their  Meanes  are  iesse  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other  side 
they  are  more  cruel  and  hard-hearted  (good  to  make  severe  Inqui- 
sitors) because  their  tendernesse  is  not  so  oft  called  upon. 

Grave  natures,  led  by  Custome,  and  therefore  constant,  are  com- 
monly loving  Husbands,  as  was  said  of  Ulysses,  '*  Vetulam  suam 
praetulit  ImmortalUati  ". 

Chaste  Women  are  often  Proud  and  froward,  as  presuming 
upon  the  merit  of  their  Chastity.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Bonds, 
both  of  Chastity  and  Obedience  in  the  Wife,  if  she  think  her  Hus- 
band Wise,  which  She  will  never  doe,  if  She  finde  him  jealous. 

Wives  are  young  Mens  Mistresses ;  Companions  for  middle 
Age,  and  old  Mens  Nurses ;  so  as  a  Man  may  have  a  Quarrel  to 
marry  when  he  will ;  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  Men 
that  made  Answer  to  the  Question  :  When  a  man  should  marry  ? 
"  A  young  Man  not  yet ^  an  Elder  Man  not  at  all."" 

It  is  often  seene  that  bad  Husbands  have  very  good  Wives ; 
whether  it  be  that  it  raises  the  Price  of  their  Husbands  Kindnesse 
when  it  comes,  or  that  the  Wives  take  a  pride  in  their  Patience ; 
but  this  never  failes,  if  the  bad  Husbands  were  of  their  owne 
choosing,  against  their -Friends  consent,  for  then  they  will  be  sure 
to  make  good  their  owne  Folly. 

Essays 


OF  GREAT  PLACE 

Men  in  Great  Place  are  thrice  Servants :  Servants  of  the 
Sovereign  or  State,  Servants  of  Fame,  and  Servants  of  Businesse  : 
so  as  they  have  no  Freedome,  neither  in  their  Persons,  nor  in  their 
Actions,  nor  in  their  Times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seeke  Power 
and  to  lose  libertie  ;  or  to  seeke  Power  over  others,  and  to  lose 
Power  over  a  Mans  selfe. 

The  Rising  unto  Place  is  Laborious,  and  by  Paines  Men  come 
to  greater  Paines ;  and  it  is  sometimes  base^  and  by  Indignities 
men  come  to  Dignities.  The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the 
Regresse  is  either  a  downefall,  or  at  least  an  Eclipse,  which  is  a 
Melancholy  Thing :  "  Cum  non  fisy  qui  fueris^  non  esse^  cur  velis 
vivere  ".     Nay,  retire  Men  cannot  when  they  would,  neither  will 
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they  when  it  were  Reason ;  but  are  impatient  of  privatenesse  even 
in  Age  and  Sicknesse,  which  require  the  Shadow ;  like  old  Townes- 
men,  that  will  still  be  sitting  at  their  Street  doore,  though  thereby 
they  offer  Age  to  scorne. 

Certainly  great  Persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  Mens 
Opinions  to  thinke  themselves  happy  ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their 
owne  Feeling,  they  cannot  finde  it ;  but  if  they  thinke  with  them- 
selves what  other  men  thinke  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would 
faine  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy,  as  it  were  by  report ; 
when,  perhaps,  they  finde  the  Contrary  within  ;  for  they  are  the 
first  that  finde  their  owne  Griefes,  though  they  be  the  last 
that  finde  their  owne  Faults.  Certainly  Men  in  Great  Fortunes 
are  strangers  to  themselves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  pusle  of 
businesse  they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  Health,  either  of  Body 
or  minde.  "////  Mors  gravis  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus ^ 
ignotus  moritur  sibi.^^ 

In  Place  there  is  License  to  doe  Good  and  Evill ;  whereof  the 
latter  is  a  Curse ;  for  in  Evill,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the 
Second  not  to  Can.  But  Power  to  doe  good  is  the  true  and  law- 
full  End  of  Aspiring ;  for  good  Thoughts,  though  God  accept  them, 
yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good  Dreames,  except  they 
be  put  in  Act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  Power  and  Place,  as 
the  Vantage  and  Commanding  Ground.  Merit  and  Good  \Vorks 
is  the  end  of  Mans  Motion ;  and  Conscience  of  the  same  is  the 
Accomplishment  of  Mans  Rest ;  for  if  a  Man  can  be  Partaker  of 
Gods  Theater,  he  shall  likewise  be  Partaker  of  Gods  Rest.  "  Et 
conversus  Deus^  ut  aspiceret  Opera  quce  fecerunt  manus  suce^  vidit 
quod  omnia  essent  bona  ni?nis''  \  and  then  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  Discharge  of  thy  Place  set  before  thee  the  best  Ex- 
amples ;  for  Imitation  is  a  Globe  of  Precepts  ;  and  after  a  time 
set  before  thee  thine  owne  Example  ;  and  examine  thyselfe  strictly 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the  Ex- 
amples of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same  Place  ; 
not  to  set  off  thyselfe  by  taxing  their  Memory,  but  to  direct  thyselfe 
what  to  avoid. 

Reforme,  therefore,  without  Braverie  or  Scandall  of  former 
Times  and  Persons ;  but  yet  set  it  downe  to  thyselfe  as  well  to 
create  good  Presidents  as  to  follow  them. 

Reduce  things  to  the  first  Institution,  and  observe  wherein 
and  how  they  have  degenerate ;  but  yet  aske  Counsell  of  both 
Times  ;  of  the  ancient  Time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  Latter  Time 
what  is  fitest. 

Seeke  to  make  thy  Course  Regular,  that  men  may  know  before 
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hand  what  they  may  expect ;  but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremp- 
torie ;  and  expresse  thyselfe  well  when  thou  digressest  from  thy 
Rule. 

Preserve  the  Right  of  thy  Place,  but  stirre  not  questions  of 
Jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy  Right  in  Silence,  and  de 
facto^  than  voice  it  with  Claimes  and  Challenges.  Preserve  like- 
wise the  Rights  'of  Inferiour  Places ;  and  thinke  it  more  honour 
to  direct  in  chiefe  than  to  be  busie  in  all. 

Embrace  and  invite  Helps  and  Advices  touching  the  Execution 
of  thy  Place ;  and  doe  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  Informa- 
tion as  medlers  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

The  vices  of  Authoritie  are  chiefly  foure  :  Delaies,  Corruption, 
Roughnesse,  and  Facilitie.  For  Delaies,  give  easy  Accesse  ;  keepe 
times  appointed ;  goe  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  businesse  but  of  necessitie.  For  Corruption;  doe 
not  onely  binde  thine  owne  Hands  or  thy  Servants  hands  from 
taking,  but  binde  the  hands  of  Sutours  also  from  offring  ;  for 
Integritie  used  doth  the  one ;  but  Integritie  professed,  and  with 
a  manifest  detestation  of  Bribery,  doth  the  other.  And  avoid  not 
onely  the  Fault,  but  the  Suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found  variable, 
and  changeth  manifestly  without  manifest  Cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  Corruption ;  therefore,  alwayes  when  thou  changest  thine 
Opinion  or  Course,  professe  it  plainely,  and  declare  it,  together 
with  the  Reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  doe  not  thinke  to 
steale  it.  A  Servant  or  a  Favorite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other 
apparent  Cause  of  Esteeme,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  By-way  to 
close  Corruption.  For  Roughnesse ;  it  is  a  needlesse  cause  of 
Discontent ;  severitie  breedeth  Feare,  but  Roughnesse  breedeth 
Hate.  Even  Reproofes  from  Authoritie  ought  to  be  Grave,  and 
not  Taunting.  As  for  Facilitie ;  it  is  worse  than  Bribery ;  for 
Bribes  come  but  now  and  then;  but  if  Importunitie  or  Idle 
Respects  lead  a  Man,  he  shall  never  be  without.  As  Solomon 
saith,  "To  respect  Persons  is  not  good;  for  such  a  man  will 
transgresse  for  a  peece  of  Bread  ". 

It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken  :  "A  place  showeth 
the  Man  " ;  and  it  sheweth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the 
worse :  "  Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii^  nisi  imperasset"  saith 
Tacitus  of  Galba  ;  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith  :  "  Solus  imperantium, 
Vespasianus  mutatus  in  melius " ;  though  the  one  was  meant  of 
Sufficiencie,  the  other  of  Manners  and  Affection.  It  is  an  assured 
Signe  of  a  worthy  and  generous  Spirit,  whom  Honour  amends ; 
for  Honour  is,  or  should  be,  the  Place  of  Vertue ;  and  as  in  Nature 
Things  move  violently  to  their  Place,  and  calmely  in  their  Place, 
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so  Vertue  in  Ambition  is  violent,  in  Authority  setled  and  calme. 
All  rising  to  Great  Place  is  by  a  winding  Staire ;  and  if  there  be 
Factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  Mans  selfe  whilst  he  is  in  the  Rising, 
and  to  ballance  Himselfe  when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  Memory  of 
thy  Predecessour  fairely  and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a 
Debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou  have  Col- 
leagues, respect  them ;  and  rather  call  them  when  they  looke  not 
for  it,  than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  looke  to  be 
called.  Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  remembring  of  thy  Place  in 
Conversation  and  private  Answers  to  Suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be 
said,  "When  he  sits  in  Place,  he  is  another  Man  ". 

£!ssays 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
(1564-1616) 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  AGINCOURT 

Enter  three  Soldiers^  John  Bates^  Alexander  Courts  and  Michael 
Williams. 

Court,  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  Morning  which 
breakes  yonder? 

Bates.  I  thinke  it  be;  but  wee  have  no  great  cause  to  desire 
the  approach  of  day. 

Will,  Wee  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  thinke 
we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it.     Who  goes  there  ? 

King.  A  Friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

King.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  Commander  and  a  most  kinde  Gentleman  : 
I  pray  you,  what  thinkes  he  of  our  estate  ? 

King.  Even  as  men  wrack'd  upon  a  Sand,  that  looke  to  be 
washt  off  the  next  Tyde. 

Bates,  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  King  ? 

King.  No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.  For,  though  I 
speake  it  to  you,  I  thinke  the  King  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am ;  the 
Violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  Element  shewes  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  Sences  have  but  humane  Conditions ; 
his  Ceremonies  layd  by,  in  his  Nakednesse  he  appeares  but  a  man  ; 
and  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  when 
they  stoupe,  they  stoupe  with  the  like  wing.  Therefore,  when  he 
sees  reason  of  feares,  as  we  doe,  his  feares,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the 
same  relish  as  ours  are ;  yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should  possesse 
him  with  any  appearance  of  feare,  least  hee,  by  shewing  it,  should 
dishearten  his  Army. 

Bates.  He  may  shew  what  outward  courage  he  will ;  but  I 
beleeve,  as  cold  a  Night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish  himselfe  in  Thames 
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up  to  the  Neck — and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all 
adventures,  so  we  w^ere  quit  here. 

A'mg.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speake  my  conscience  of  the  King ; 
I  thinke  hee  would  not  wish  himselfe  anywhere  but  where  hee 
is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone  ;  so  should  he  be 
sure  to  be  ransom'd,  and  a  many  poore  mens  lives  saved. 

King.  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him  here 
alone,  how  soever  you  speake  this  to  feele  other  mens  minds ; 
methinks  I  could  not  dye  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the  Kings 
company ;  his  Cause  being  just,  and  his  Quarrel  honorable. 

Williams.  That's  more  then  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seeke  after ;  for  wee  know 
enough,  if  wee  know  wee  are  the  Kings  Subjects ;  if  his  Cause  be 
wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  King  wipes  the  Cryme  of  it  out  of 
us. 

Will.  But  if  the  Cause  be  not  good,  the  King  himself  has  a 
heavy  Reckoning  to  make,  when  all  those  Legges,  and  Armes,and 
Heads,  chopt  off  in  a  Battaile,  shall  joyne  together  at  the  latter 
day,  and  cry  all  "  Wee  dyed  at  such  a  place,"  some  swearing,  some 
cnying  for  a  Surgean,  some  upon  their  Wives  left  poore  behind 
them,  some  upon  the  Debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  Children 
rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  dye  well  that  dye  in  a 
Battaile  ;  for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  anything,  when 
Blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  doe  not  dye  well,  it 
will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  King  that  led  them  to  it,  whom  to 
disobey  were  against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

King.  So,  if  a  Sonne  that  is  by  his  Father  sent  about  Mer- 
chandize, doe  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  Sea,  the  imputation  of 
his  wickednesse,  by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  Father 
that  sent  him  ;  or  if  a  Servant,  under  his  Masters  command  trans- 
porting a  summe  of  Money,  be  assayled  by  Robbers  and  dye  in 
many  irreconcil'd  Iniquities,  you  may  call  the  businesse  of  the 
Master  the  author  of  the  Servants  damnation  ;  but  this  is  not  so ; 
the  King  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his 
Souldiers,  the  Father  of  his  Sonne,  nor  the  Master  of  his  Servant ; 
for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  services. 
Besides,  there  is  no  King,  be  his  Cause  never  so  spotlesse,  if  it 
come  to  the  Arbitrement  of  Swords,  can  trye  it  out  with  all  un- 
spotted Souldiers  ;  some  perad venture  have  on  them  the  guilt  of 
premeditated  and  contrived  Murther  ;  some,  of  beguiling  Virgins 
with  the  broken  Scales  of  perjurie ;  some,  making  the  Warres 
their  Bulwarke,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  Bosome  of 
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Peace  with  Pillage  and  Robberie.  Now,  if  these  men  have  de- 
feated the  Law  and  out-runne  Native  punishment,  though  they 
can  out-strip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  flye  from  God  :  Warre 
is  his  beadle,  Warre  is  his  Vengeance ;  so  that  here  men  are 
punisht  for  before  breach  of  the  Kings  Lawes,  in  now  the  Kings 
Quarrell :  where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away ; 
and  where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish  ;  then  if  they  dye  un- 
provided, no  more  is  the  King  guiltie  of  their  damnation  than  hee 
was  before  guiltie  of  those  Impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now 
visited.  Every  Subjects  Dutie  is  the  Kings  ;  but  every  Subjects 
Soule  is  his  owne.  Therefore  should  every  Souldier  in  the  Warres 
doe  as  every  sicke  man  in  his  Bed,  wash  every  Mote  out  of  his 
Conscience ;  and  dying  so.  Death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not 
dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost  wherein  such  preparation  was 
gayned  ;  and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sinne  to  thinke  that, 
making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  out-live  that  day  to  see 
his  Greatnesse,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

Wi//,  'Tis  certaine,  every  man  that  dyes  ill,  the  ill  upon  his 
owne  head,  the  King  is  not  to  answer  it 

Bates.  I  doe  not  desire  hee  should  answer  for  me ;  and  yet  I 
determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

King.  I  my  selfe  heard  the  King  say  he  would  not  be  ran- 
som'd. 

Will.  Ay,  hee  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  chearefully  ;  but  when 
our  throats  are  cut,  hee  may  be  ransom'd,  and  wee  ne'er  the 
wiser. 

King.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word  after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then  !  That's  a  perillous  shot  out  of  an 
Elder  Gunne,  that  a  poore  and  private  displeasure  can  doe  against 
a  Monarch  !  You  may  as  well  goe  about  to  turne  the  Sunne  to 
yce  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  Peacocks  feather.  You'le 
never  trust  his  word  after!  come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

King.  Your  reproofe  is  something  too  round :  I  should  be 
angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  bee  a  Quarrel  between e  us,  if  you  live. 

King.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  againe  ? 

King.  Give  me  any  Gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  weare  it  in  my 
Bonnet ;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st  acknowledge  it,  I  will  make  it 
my  Quarrell. 

Will,  Heere's  my  Glove ;  give  mee  another  of  thine. 

King.  There! 

Will.  This  will  I  also  weare  in  my  Cap ;  if  ever  thou  come 
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to   me  and  say,  after  to  morrow,  "  This  is  my  Glove,"  by  this 
Hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  eare. 

J^ing.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

IVt'//.  Thou  dar'st  as  well  be  hanged. 

J^ing.  Well,  I  will  doe  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the  Kings 
companie. 

IVi//.  Keepe  thy  word  :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fooles,  be  friends  :  wee  have 
French  Quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon. 

King.  Indeede,  the  French  may  lay  twentie  French  Crownes 
to  one,  they  will  beat  us  ;  for  they  beare  them  on  their  shoulders  ; 
but  it  is  no  English  Treason  to  cut  French  Crownes,  and  to  morrow 
the  King  himselfe  will  be  a  Clipper. 

King  Henry  V 


HAMLET  AND  THE  COURTIERS 

Hamlet.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular ;  what  have  you, 
my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends 
you  to  Prison  hither? 

Guildenstern.   Prison,  my  Lord  ! 

Hamlet.  Denmark's  a  Prison. 

Rosencrantz.  Then  is  the  World  one. 

Hamlet.  A  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are  many  Confines, 
Wards,  and  Dungeons,  Denmarke  being  one  o'  the  worst. 

Rose?i.  We  think  not  so,  my  Lord. 

Hamlet.  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you  :  for  there  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Rosen.  Why,  then,  your  Ambition  makes  it  one ;  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  minde. 

Hamlet.  O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count 
my  selfe  a  King  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreames. 

Guild.  Which  dreames  indeed  are  Ambition  ;  for  the  very 
substance  of  the  Ambitious  is  mereely  the  shadow  of  a  Dreame. 

Hamlet.  A  dreame  it  selfe  is  but  a  shadow. 

Rosen.  Truely,  and  I  hold  Ambition  of  so  ayry  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadowes  shadow. 

Hamlet.  Then  are  our  Beggers  bodies,  and  our  Monarchs  and 
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outstretcht  Heroes  the  Beggers  Shadowes.  Shall  wee  to  the 
Court?  for,  by  my  fey,  I  cannot  reason. 

Rosen.   Guild.  Wee'l  wait  upon  you. 

Hamlet.  No  such  matter ;  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest  of 
my  servants ;  for,  to  speake  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most 
dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what 
make  you  at  Elsonower? 

Rosen.  To  visit  you,  my  Lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Hamlet.  Begger  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poore  in  thankes ;  but 
1  thanke  you ;  and  sure,  deare  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  deare  a 
halfepeny.  Were  you  not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  owne  inclining  ? 
Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Come,  deale  justly  with  me ;  come,  come ; 
nay,  speake. 

Guild.  What  should  we  say,  my  Lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Why,  anything — but  to  the  purpose.  You  were  sent 
for  ;  and  there  is  a  kinde  of  confession  in  your  lookes,  which  your 
modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  color;  I  know  the  good  King 
and  Queene  have  sent  for  you. 

Rosen.  To  what  end,  my  Lord? 

Hamlet.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure  you, 
by  the  right  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by 
the  Obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  deare 
a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withall,  be  even  and  direct 
with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Rosen.  (Aside  to  Guilde?istern)  What  say  you  ? 

Hamlet.  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of  you. — If  you  love  me, 
hold  not  off. 

Guild.  My  Lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Hamlet.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent 
your  discovery,  and  your  secricie  to  the  King  and  Queene  moult 
no  feather.  I  have  of  late — but  wherefore  I  know  not — lost  all 
my  mirth,  foregone  all  custome  of  exercise ;  and  indeed  it  goes  so 
heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  Earth, 
seemes  to  me  a  sterill  Promontory  ;  this  most  excellent  canopy  the 
Ayre,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majesticall 
Roofe  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeares  no  other  thing  to 
me  than  a  foule  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a 
piece  of  worke  is  man !  how  Noble  in  Reason !  how  infinite  in 
faculty !  in  forme  and  moving  how  expresse  and  admirable !  in 
Action  how  like  an  Angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God !  the 
beauty  of  the  world  !  the  Parragon  of  Animals  !  And  yet,  to  me, 
what  is  this  Quintessence  of  Dust?  Man  delights  not  me ;  no,  nor 
Woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seeme  to  say  so. 
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loosen.  My  Lord,  there  was  no  such  stuffe  in  my  thoughts. 

Hamlet.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said,  Man  delights 
not  me? 

Rosen,  To  thinke,  my  Lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  Man,  what 
Lenton  entertainment  the  Players  shall  receive  from  you ;  we 
coted  them  on  the  way  ;  and  hither  are  they  comming  to  offer  you 
Service. 

Hamlet.  He  that  playes  the  King  shall  be  welcome — his 
Majesty  shall  have  Tribute  of  me  ;  the  adventurous  Knight  shall 
use  his  Foyle  and  Target ;  the  Lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the 
humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace  ;  the  Clowne  shall  make 
those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickle  o'  the  sere ;  and  the  Lady  shall 
say  her  minde  freely,  or  the  blanke  verse  shall  halt  for't. 

Hamlet 


FALSTAFF'S  SOLDIERS 

Falstaff.  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  Souldiers,  I  am  a  sowe't- 
Gurnet.  I  have  misus'd  the  Kings  Presse  damnably.  I  have  got, 
in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fiftie  Souldiers,  three  hundred  and 
odde  Pounds.  I  presse  me  none  but  good  House-holders,  Yeo- 
mens  Sonnes ;  enquire  me  out  contracted  Batchelers,  such  as  had 
beene  ask'd  twice  on  the  Banes ;  such  a  Commoditie  of  warme 
slaves,  as  had  as  lieve  heare  the  Devill  as  a  Drumme ;  such  as 
feare  the  report  of  a  Caliver  worse  than  a  struck  Fowle  or  a  hurt 
wilde-Ducke.  I  prest  me  none  but  such  Tostes  and  Butter,  with 
Hearts  in  their  bellyes  no  bigger  than  Pinnes  heads,  and  they  have 
bought  out  their  services.  And  now,  my  whole  Charge  consists 
of  Ancients,  Corporals,  Lieutenants,  Gentlemen  of  Companies, 
Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  Cloth,  where  the 
Gluttons  Dogges  licked  his  Sores  ;  and  such  as  indeed  were  never 
Souldiers,  but  dis-carded  unjust  Serving-men,  younger  Sonnes  to 
younger  Brothers,  revolted  Tapsters,  and  Ostlers  Trade-falne,  the 
Cankers  of  a  calme  World  and  a  long  Peace,  tenne  times  more 
dis-honourable  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd  Ancient ;  and  such  have  I 
to  fill  up  the  roomes  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  services ; 
that  you  would  thinke  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fiftie  tatter' d 
Prodigalls  lately  come  from  Swine-keeping,  from  eating  Draffe  and 
Husks.     A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had 
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unloaded  all  the  Gibbets  and  prest  the  dead  bodyes.  No  eye 
hath  seene  such  skar- Crowes.  He  not  march  through  Coventry 
with  them,  that's  flat !  nay,  and  the  Villaines  march  wide  betwixt 
the  Legges,  as  if  they  had  Gyves  on ;  for  indeede  I  had  the  most 
of  them  out  of  Prison.  There's  but  a  Shirt  and  a  halfe  in  all  my 
Company ;  and  the  halfe  Shirt  is  two  Napkins  tackt  together  and 
throwne  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Heralds  Coat  without  sleeves  ; 
and  the  Shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolne  from  my  Host  of  S.  Albones, 
or  the  Red-Nose  Inne-keeper  of  Davintry.  But  that's  all  one  ; 
they'll  finde  Linnen  enough  on  every  Hedge. 

(Enter  the  Prince  and  the  Lord  of  Westmerland.) 

Prince.  How  now,  blowne  Jack  ?     How  now,  Quilt  ? 

Falstaff.  What,  Hal  ?  How  now,  mad  Wag !  what  a  Devill 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — My  good  Lord  of  Westmerland,  I 
cry  you  mercy  ;  I  thought  your  Honour  had  already  beene  at 
Shrewsbury. 

Westmorland.  Faith,  Sir  John,  it  is  more  then  time  that  I  were 
there,  and  you  too ;  but  my  Powers  are  there  alreadie.  The 
King,  I  can  tell  you,  lookes  for  us  all ;  we  must  away  all  to 
Night. 

Falstaff.  Tush  !  never  feare  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  Cat  to 
steale  Creame. 

Prince.  I  think,  to  steale  Creame  indeed,  for  thy  theft  hath 
alreadie  made  thee  Butter.  But  tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellowes 
are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Falstaf.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

Prince.  I  did  never  see  such  pitifull  Rascals. 

Falstaff.  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  tosse,  foode  for  Powder, 
foode  for  Powder ;  they'le  fill  a  Pit,  as  well  as  better ;  tush,  man, 
mortall  men,  mortalLmen. 

Westmorland.  Ay,  but,  Sir  John,  methinkes  they  are  exceed- 
ing poore  and  bare,  too  beggarly. 

Falstaff.  Faith,  for  their  povertie,  I  know  not  where  they  had 
that ;  and  for  their  barenesse,  I  am  sure  they  never  learn'd  that 
of  me. 

Prince.  No,  He  be  sworne,  unlesse  you  call  three  fingers  on 
the  Ribbes  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste ;  Percy  is  already  in 
the  field. 

King  Henry  IV 


THOMAS  NASH 
(1567-1600) 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  SCHOLARS 

Even  from  hence,  that  men  that  should  employ  such  as  I  am, 
are  enamoured  of  their  own  wits,  and  think  whatever  they  do  is 
excellent,  though  it  be  never  so  scurvie ;  that  Learning  (of  the 
ignorant)  is  rated  after  the  value  of  the  inke  and  paper ;  and  a 
Scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation,  than  a  Scholler  for  the 
best  Poeme  he  can  make  ;  that  euerie  grosse  brainde  idiot  is 
suffered  to  come  into  print,  who  if  hee  set  foorth  a  Pamphlet  of 
the  praise  of  Pudding-pricks,  or  write  a  Treatise  of  Tom  Thumme, 
or  ye  exployts  of  Untrusse  ;  it  is  bought  up  thicke  and  threefolde, 
when  better  things  be  dead.  How  then  can  we  chuse  but  be 
needy,  when  ther  are  so  many  droans  amongst  us  ?  or  ever  prove 
rich,  ar^d  toyle  a  whole  yeare  for  fair  looks  ? 

Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  thou  knewst  what  belonged  to  a 
Scholler,  thou  knewst  what  paines,  what  toile,  what  travel!,  con- 
duct to  perfection ;  wel  couldst  thou  give  every  Vertue  his  en- 
couragement, every  Art  his  due,  every  writer  his  desert ;  cause 
none  more  virtuous,  witty,  or  learned  than  thy  selfe. 

But  thou  art  dead  in  thy  grave,  and  hast  left  us  too  few 
successors  of  thy  glory,  too  few  to  cherish  the  Sonn  of  the  Muses, 
or  water  those  budding  hopes  with  their  plentie,  which  thy  bounty 
erst  planted. 

Pierce  Pennilesse 


ENVY 

Envie,  awake,  for  thou  must  appeare  before  Nicalao  Malevolo, 
great  Muster-master   of  hell.       Marke  you  this   slie   mate,  how 
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smoothly  hee  lookes  ?  The  Poets  were  ill-advised  that  fained 
him  to  be  a  leane,  gag-toothd  Beldam,  with  hollow  eyes,  pale 
cheeks,  and  snakie  hair ;  for  he  is  not  onely  a  man,  but  a  jolly 
lustie  olde  Gentleman,  that  will  winke,  and  laugh,  and  jeast  drily, 
as  if  he  were  the  honestest  of  a  thousand;  and  I  warrant  you 
shall  not  heare  a  foule  word  come  from  him  in  a  yeare.  I  will 
not  contradict  ft,  but  the  Dog  may  worry  a  sheepe  in  the  dark, 
and  thrust  his  necke  into  the  collar  of  clemencie  and  pitie  when 
he  hath  done ;  as  who  shoulde  say,  God  forgive  him,  hee  was  a 
sleepe  in  the  shambles,  when  the  innocent  was  done  to  death. 
But  openly,  Envie  sets  a  civil,  fatherly  countenance  upon  it,  and 
hath  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  bloud  in  his  face,  to  attaint  him 
of  murther.  I  thought  it  expedient,  in  this  my  Supplication,  to 
place  it  next  to  Pride  :  for  it  is  his  adopted  sonne :  And  hence 
comes  it,  that  proud  men  repine  at  others'  prosperitie,  and  greeve 
that  any  should  be  great  but  themselves.  Mens  cujusque^  is  est 
quisque  ;  it  is  a  Proverbe  that  is  as  hoarie  as  Dutch- butter.  If  a 
man  will  goe  to  the  divell,  he  may  go  to  the  divel ;  there  are  a 
thousand  jugling  tricks  to  be  used  at  hey  passe,  come  aloft :  and 
the  world  hath  cords  enough  to  trusse  up  a  calfe  that  stands  in 
one's  way.  Envie  is  a  crocodile  that  weeps  when  he  kils,  and 
fightes  with  none  but  he  feeds  on.  This  is  the  nature  of  this 
quicksighted  monster,  hee  wil  endure  any  paines  to  endamage 
another ;  wast  his  body  with  undertaking  exploites  that  would 
require  ten  men's  strengths,  rather  than  any  should  get  a  penny 
but  himselfe,  blear  his  eyes  to  stand  in  his  neighbor's  light,  and 
to  conclude,  like  Atlas  underproppe  heaven,  rather  than  any 
shoud  be  in  heaven  that  he  likes  not  of,  or  come  into  heaven 
by  any  other  meanes  but  by  him. 

You  goodman  wandrer  about  the  world,  how  doe  ye  spende 
5^ur  time,  that  you  do  not  rid  us  of  these  pestilent  members  ? 
You  are  unworthy  to  have  an  office,  if  you  can  execute  it  no 
better.  Behold  another  enemy  of  mankind,  besides  thyselfe,  ex- 
alted in  the  South,  Philip  of  Spaine :  who  not  contented  to  be 
the  God  of  gold,  and  chiefest  commander  of  content  that  Europe 
affords,  but  now  he  doth  nothing  but  thirst  after  humane  bloud, 
when  his  foot  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave ;  and  as  a  wolfe, 
beeing  about  to  devoure  a  horse,  doth  balist  his  belly  with  earth, 
that  he  may  hang  the  heavier  uppon  him,  and  then  forcibly  flies  in 
his  face,  never  leaving  his  hold  till  he  hath  eaten  him  up  :  so  this 
wolfish  unnatural  usurper,  being  about  to  devoure  all  Christen- 
dome  by  invasion,  doth  cramme  his  treasures  with  Indian  earth 
to  make  his  malice  more  forcible,  and  then  flyes  in  the  bosome 
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of  France  and  Belgia,  never  withdrawing  his  forces  (as  the  Wolfe 
his  fastning)  till  he  hath  devoured  their  welfare,  and  made  the  war- 
wasted  carcases  of  both  kingdoms  a  pray  for  his  tyrannie.  Onely 
poor  England  gives  him  bread  for  his  cake,  and  holds  him  out  at 
the  arm's  end.  His  Armados  (that,  like  a  high  wood,  over- 
shadowed the  shrubbes  of  our  low  ships)  fled  from  the  breath  of 
our  cannons,  as  vapors  before  the  Sunne,  or  as  the  Elephant  flies 
from  the  Ramme,  or  the  Sea-whale  from  the  noyse  of  parched 
bones.  The  winds,  envying  that  the  aire  should  be  dimmed  with 
such  a  Chaos  of  wodden  clowds,  raised  up  high  bulwarks  of  bel- 
lowing waves,  where  Death  shotte  at  their  disordered  Navy  :  and 
the  Rocks  with  their  overhanging  jawes,  eat  up  all  the  fragments 
of  oake  that  they  left.  So  perisht  our  foes,  so  the  Heavens  did 
fight  for  us.     Prcdterit  Hippome7ies^  resonant  spectacula  plausis. 

Pierce  Pennilesse 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON 
(1568-1639) 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

There  was  a  younger  brother  of  mean  fortunes,  born  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  by  name  John  Felton,  by  nature  of  a  deep 
melancholy,  silent  and  gloomy  constitution,  but  bred  in  the  active 
way  of  a  Souldier :  and  thereby  raised  to  the  place  of  Lieutenant 
to  a  Foot-Company,  in  the  Regiment  of  Sir  James  Ramsey. 
This  was  the  man  that  closely  within  himself  had  conceived  the 
Duke's  death.  But  what  may  have  been  the  immediate  or 
greatest  motive  of  that  fellonious  conception,  is  even  yet  in  the 
clouds. 

It  was  said  at  first,  that  he  had  been  stung  with  a  deniall  of 
his  Captains  place,  who  dyed  in  England ;  whereof  thus  much 
indeed  is  true,  that  the  Duke,  before  he  would  invest  him  in  the 
said  place,  advising  first  (as  his  manner  was)  with  his  Colonel ;  he 
found  him  to  enterpose  for  one  Powell,  his  own  Lieutenant,  a 
Gentleman  of  extraordinary  valour,  and  according  to  military 
custome,  the  place  was  good,  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Colonels 
Company  might  well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  Captainship, 
under  the  same  Regiment.  Which  Felton  acknowledged  to  be  in 
it  self  very  usual  and  equitable,  besides  the  special  merit  of  the 
person.  So  as  the  aforesaid  conceit  of  some  rancour  harboured 
upon  this  deniall  had  no  true  ground.  There  was  another  imagin- 
ation, that  between  a  Knight  of  the  same  County  (whom  the 
Duke  had  lately  taken  into  some  good  degree  of  favour)  and  the 
said  Felton,  there  had  been  ancient  quarrels  not  yet  well  healed, 
which  might  perhaps  lye  festring  in  his  brest,  and  by  a  certain  in- 
flammation produce  this  effect.  But  that  carries  small  probability, 
that  Felton  would  so  deface  his  own  act,  as  to  make  the  Duke 
no  more  than  an  oblique  sacrifice  to  the  fumes  of  his  private  re- 
venge upon  a  third  person. 

Therefore  the  truth  is,  that  either  to  honest  a  deed  after  it 
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was  done,  or  to  slumber  his  conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied 
other  incentives,  alledging,  not  three  hours  before  his  execution, 
to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  two  only  inducements  thereof.  The 
first,  as  he  made  it  in  order,  was  a  certain  libellous  Book  written 
by  one  Egglestone  a  Scotish  Physician,  which  made  the  Duke 
one  of  the  foulest  Monsters  upon  the  earth ;  and  indeed,  unworthy 
not  only  of  life  in  a  Christian  Court,  and  under  so  vertuous  a 
King ;  but  of  any  room  within  the  bounds  of  all  humanity,  if 
his  prodigious  predictions  had  the  least  semblance  of  truth.  The 
second  was  the  Remonstrance  it  self  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment against  him,  which  perchance  he  thought  the  fairest  cover, 
so  he  put  in  the  second  place.  Whatsoever  were  the  true  motive, 
which  I  think  none  can  determine  but  the  Prince  of  Darkness  it 
self;  he  did  thus  prosecute  the  effect. 

In  a  by-Cutler's  shop  on  Tower-hill,  he  bought  a  ten-penny 
Knife  (so  cheap  was  the  instrument  of  this  great  attempt)  and 
the  sheath  thereof  he  sewed  to  the  lining  of  his  Pocket,  that  he 
might  at  any  moment  draw  forth  the  Blade  alone  with  one  hand, 
for  he  had  maimed  the  other.  This  done,  he  made  shift,  partly, 
as  it  is  said,  on  Horseback,  and  partly  on  foot,  to  get  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  for  he  was  indigent  and  low  in  mony,  which  perhaps 
might  have  a  little  edged  his  desperation.  At  Portsmouth,  on 
Saturday,  being  the  23rd  of  August  of  that  current  yeer,  he  pressed 
without  any  suspicion  in  such  a  time  of  so  many  pretenders  to 
Imployment,  into  an  inward  Chamber,  where  the  Duke  was  at 
breakfast  (the  last  of  his  repasts  in  this  world)  accompanied  with 
men  of  quality  and  action,  with  Monsieur  de  Soubes,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fryer.  And  there  a  little  before  the  Duke's  rising  from 
the  Table,  he  went  and  stood  expecting  till  he  should  pass  through 
a  kinde  of  Lobby  between  that  Room  and  the  next,  where  were 
divers  attending  him.  Towards  which  passage,  as  I  conceive, 
somwhat  darker  than  the  Chamber  which  he  voided,  while  the 
Duke  came  with  Sir  Thomas  Fryer  close  at  his  ear,  in  the  very 
moment  as  the  said  Knight  withdrew  himself  from  the  Duke,  this 
Assassinate  gave  him  with  a  back  blow  a  deep  wound  into  his  left 
side,  leaving  the  Knife  in  his  body.  Which  the  Duke  himself 
pulling  out,  on  a  suddain  effusion  of  spirits,  he  sunk  down  under 
the  table  in  the  next  room,  and  immediately  expired. 

Certain  it  is,  that  some  good  while  before,  Sir  Clement  Throg- 
morton,  a  Gentleman  then  living,  of  grave  judgment,  had  in  a 
private  conference  advised  him  to  wear  a  Privy-Coat ;  whose 
Counsel  the  Duke  received  very  kindly ;  but  gave  him  this  answer. 
That  against  any  popular  fury,  a  Shirt  of  Mayle  would  be  but  a 
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silly  defence ;  and  as  for  any  single  man's  assault,  he  took  himself 
to  be  in  no  danger.     So  dark  is  Destiny. 

One  thing  in  this  enormous  accident  is,  I  must  confesse,  to 
me  beyond  all  wonder,  as  I  received  it  from  a  Gentleman  of 
judicious  and  diligent  observation,  and  one  whom  the  Duke  well 
favoured ;  That  within  the  space  of  not  many  minutes  after  the  fall 
of  the  body,  and  removall  thereof  into  the  first  Room,  there  was 
not  a  living  creature  in  either  of  the  Chambers,  no  more  than  if 
it  had  lien  in  the  sands  of  Aethiopia ;  whereas  commonly,  in  such 
cases,  you  shall  note  every  where  a  great  and  sudden  conflux  of 
people  unto  the  place,  to  hearken,  and  to  see.  But  it  should 
seem  the  very  horrour  of  the  fact  that  stupified  all  curiosity,  and 
so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that  it  is  thought  even  the  murtherer 
himself  might  have  escaped  (for  who  gave  the  blow,  none  could 
affirm)  if  he  had  not  lingered  about  the  House  below,  not  by  any 
confused  arrest  of  conscience,  as  hath  been  seen  in  like  examples, 
but  by  very  pride  in  his  own  deed,  as  if  in  effect  there  were  little 
difference  between  being  remembred  by  a  vertuous  Fame,  or  an 
illustrious  Infamy. 

Thus  died  this  great  Peer,  in  the  36  year  of  his  age  compleat, 
and  three  dayes  over,  in  a  time  of  great  recourse  unto  him,  and 
dependance  on  him,  the  House  and  Town  full  of  Servants  and 
Sutors,  his  Dutchess  in  an  upper  Room,  scarce  yet  out  of  her  Bed ; 
and  the  Court  at  that  time  not  above  six  or  nine  miles  from  him, 
which  had  been  the  Stage  of  his  Greatness. 

I  have  spent  some  enquiry  whether  he  had  any  ominous  pre- 
sagement  before  his  end.  Wherein  though  both  ancient  and 
modern  Stories  have  been  infected  with  much  vanity ;  yet  often- 
times things  fall  out  of  that  kinde  which  may  bear  a  sober  con- 
struction, whereof  I  will  glean  two  or  three  in  the  Dukes  Case. 

Being  to  take  his  leave  of  my  Lords  Grace  of  Canterbury,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  knew  well  planted  in  the  King's 
unchangeable  affection  by  his  own  great  abilities ;  after  courtesies 
of  course  had  passed  between  them ;  My  Lord,  sayes  the  Duke,  I 
know  your  Lordship  hath  very  worthily  good  accesses  unto  the 
King  our  Soveraign ;  let  me  pray  you  to  put  his  Majesty  in  minde 
to  be  good,  as  I  noways  distrust,  to  my  poor  Wife  and  Children. 
At  which  words,  or  at  his  countenance  in  the  delivery,  or  at  both, 
my  Lord  Bishop  being  somwhat  troubled,  took  the  freedom  to  ask 
him  whether  he  had  never  any  secret  abodement  in  his  mind.  No 
(replyed  the  Duke)  but  I  think  some  adventure  may  kil  me  as  wel 
as  another  man. 

The  very  day  before  he  was  slain,  feeling  some  indisposition 
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of  body,  the  King  was  pleased  to  give  him  the  honour  of  a  visit, 
and  found  him  in  his  bed ;  where,  after  much  serious  and  private 
discourse,  the  Duke  at  his  Majesties  departing,  imbraced  him  in 
a  very  unusual  and  passionate  manner,  and  in  like  sort  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  if  his  soule  had  divined  he  should  see  them 
no  more ;  which  infusions  towards  fatall  ends  had  been  observed 
by  some  Authors  of  no  light  Authority. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh  received 
a  letter  from  him ;  whereunto  all  the  while  she  was  writing  her 
answer,  she  bedewed  the  Paper  with  her  tears ;  and  after  a  most 
bitter  passion  (whereof  she  could  yeeld  no  reason,  but  that  her 
dearest  Brother  was  to  be  gone)  she  fell  down  in  a  swound.  Her 
said  Letter  ended  thus  : 

"  I  will  pray  for  your  happy  return,  which  I  look  at  with  a 
great  cloud  over  my  head,  too  heavy  for  my  poor  heart  to  bear 
without  torment ;  but  I  hope  the  great  God  of  heaven  will  bless 
you." 

The  day  following,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  her  devoted  friend,  who 
was  thought  the  fittest  preparer  of  her  mind  to  receive  such  a  dole- 
full  accident,  came  to  visit  her ;  but  hearing  she  was  at  rest,  he 
attended  till  she  should  awake  of  herself,  which  she  did  with  the 
affrightment  of  a  dream.  Her  brother  seeming  to  pass  thorow  a 
field  with  her  in  her  Coach,  where  hearing  a  sudden  shout  of  the 
people,  and  asking  the  reason,  it  was  answered  to  have  been  for 
joy  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  sick.  Which  naturall 
Impression  she  scarce  had  related  to  her  Gentlewoman,  before  the 
Bishop  was  entred  into  her  Bed-chamber  for  a  chosen  Messenger 
of  the  Dukes  death. 

This  is  all  that  I  dare  present  of  that  nature  to  any  of  judgment, 
not  unwillingly  omitting  certain  prognostick  Anagrams,  and  such 
strains  of  fancy. 

Reliquice  Wottoniance, 


BEN  JONSON 

(1573-1637) 

OF  CRITICISM 

Nothing  in  our  age,  I  have  observ'd,  is  more  preposterous 
than  the  running  judgements  upon  poetry  and  poets ;  when  wee 
shall  heare  those  things  commended,  and  cry'd  up  for  the  best 
writings,  which  a  man  would  scarce  vouchsafe  to  wrap  any  whol- 
some  drug  in ;  hee  would  never  light  his  tobacco  with  them.  And 
those  men  almost  nam'd  for  miracles  who  yet  are  so  vile  that  if  a 
man  should  goe  about  to  examine  and  correct  them,  hee  must 
make  all  they  have  done  but  one  blot.  Their  good  is  so  intangled 
with  their  bad,  as  forcibly  one  must  draw  on  the  other's  death  with 
it.  A  sponge  dipt  in  inke  will  doe  all.  .  .  .  Yet  their  vices  have 
not  hurt  them  :  nay,  a  great  many  they  have  profited,  for  they  have 
beene  lov'd  for  nothing  else.  And  this  false  opinion  growes  strong 
against  the  best  men,  if  once  it  take  root  with  the  ignorant. 
Cestius  in  his  time  was  preferr'd  to  Cicero,  so  farre  as  the  ignorant 
durst.  They  learn'd  him'  without  booke  and  had  him  often  in 
their  mouthes ;  but  a  man  cannot  imagine  that  thing  so  foolish  or 
rude  but  will  find  and  enjoy  an  admirer;  at  least  a  reader  or 
spectator.  There  are  never  wanting  that  dare  preferre  the  worst 
preachers,  the  worst  pleaders,  the  worst  poets ;  not  that  the  better 
have  left  to  write  or  speake  better,  but  that  they  that  heare  them 
judge  worse. 

Poetry  in  this  latter  age  hath  prov'd  but  a  mean  mistresse  to 
such  as  have  wholly  addicted  themselves  to  her,  or  given  their 
names  up  to  her  family.  They  who  have  but  saluted  her  on  the 
by,  and  now  and  then  tendred  their  visits,  shee  hath  done  much 
for,  and  advanced  in  the  way  of  their  owne  professions  (both  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel)  beyond  all  they  could  have  hoped  or  done 
for  themselves  without  her  favour.  Wherein  she  doth  emulate  the 
judicious  but  preposterous  bounty  of  the  time's  grandees  ;  who  ac- 
cumulate all  they  can  upon  the  parasite,  or  fresh-man   in  their 
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friendship ;  but  think  an  old  client,  or  honest  servant,  bound  by 
his  place  to  write  and  starve. 

Indeed  the  multitude  commend  writers  as  they  doe  fencers  or 
wrastlers ;  who,  if  they  come  in  robustiously,  and  put  for  it  with  a 
deale  of  violence,  are  received  for  the  braver  fellows ;  when  many 
times  their  owne  rudeness  is  a  cause  of  their  disgrace;  and  a 
slight  touch  of  their  adversary  gives  all  that  boisterous  force  the 
foyle.  But  in  these  things  the  unskilfull  are  naturally  deceiv'd, 
and  judging  wholly  by  the  bulke,  thinke  rude  things  greater  than 
polish'd ;  and  scatter'd  more  numerous  than  compos'd  :  nor  thinke 
this  only  to  be  true  in  the  sordid  multitude,  but  the  neater  sort  of 
our  gallants,  for  all  are  the  multitude ;  only  they  differ  in  cloaths, 
not  in  judgement  or  understanding. 

I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour 
to  Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penn'd)  hee 
never  blotted  out  line.  My  answer  hath  beene,  Would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand.  Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech. 
I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  choose 
that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most 
faulted,  and  to  justifie  mine  own  candor  :  for  I  lov'd  the  man,  and 
doe  honour  ihis  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
Hee  was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an 
excellent  phantsie,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein 
hee  flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometime  it  was  necessary 
he  should  be  stop'd  :  Sufflaminandus  erat  as  Augustus  said  of 
Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  owne  power ;  would  the  rule  of  it 
had  beene  so  too.  Many  times  hee  fell  into  those  things  could 
not  escape  laughter :  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one 
speaking  to  him,  "Caesar  thou  dost  me  wrong,"  he  replied, 
"Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,"  and  such  like; 
which  were  ridiculous.  But  hee  redeemed  his  vices  with  his 
vertues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praysed  than  to  be 
pardoned. 

Discoveries 


OF  MEMORY 


Memory,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is  the  most  delicate 
and  fraile ;  it  is  the  first  of  our  faculties  that  age  invades.    Seneca, 
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the  father,  the  rhetorician,  confesseth  of  himselfe  he  had  a  miracul- 
ous one,  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  hold.     I  my  selfe  could  in 
my  youth  have  repeated  all  that  ever  I  had  made,  and  so  continued 
till  I  was  past  fortie ;  since,  it  is  much  decay'd  in  me.     Yet  I 
can  repeate  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and  poems  of  some 
selected  friends,  which  I  have  lik'd  to  charge  my  memory  with. 
It  was  wont  to  be  faithfull  to  me,  but  shaken  with  age  now,  and 
sloath,  which  weakens  the  strongest  abilities,  it  may  performe  some- 
what, but  cannot  promise  much.     Whatsoever  I  pawn'd  with  it 
while  I  was  young  and  a  boy,  it  offers  me  readily  and  without 
stops ;  but  what  I  trust  to  it  now,  or  have  done  of  later  years,  it 
layes  up  more  negligently,  and  oftentimes  loses;  so  that  I  receive 
mine  owne  (though  frequently  call'd  for)  as  if  it  were  new  and 
borrowed.     Nor  do  I  always  find  presently  from  it  what  I  doe 
seek ;  but  while  I  am  doing  another  thing,  that  I  labour'd  for  will 
come ;  and  what  I  sought  with  trouble  will  offer  it  selfe  when  I  am 
quiet.     Now  in  some  men  I  have  found  it  as  happy  as  nature, 
who,  whatsoever  they  reade  or  pen,  they  can  say  without  booke 
presently ;  as  if  they  did  then  write  in  their  mind.    And  it  is  more 
a  wonder  in  such  as  have  a  swift  style,  for  their  memories  are 
commonly  slowest;  such  as  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into 
councell  for  every  word  must  needs  fixe  somewhat,  and  make 
it  their  owne  at  last ;  though  but  through  their  owne  vexation.    . 

Discoveries 


JOHN  DONNE 
(1573-1631) 

SEPARATION 

There  are  outward  things,  ceremoniall  things,  in  the  worship  of 
God  that  are  temporary,  and  they  did  serve  God  that  brought 
them  in,  and  they  doe  serve  God  also  that  have  driven  them  out 
of  the  church,  because  their  undeniable  abuse  had  clog'd  them 
with  an  impossibility  of  being  restor'd  to  that  good  use,  which  they 
were  at  first  ordained  for  ;  of  which  the  brazen  serpent  is  evidence 
enough.  God  set  up  a  wall,  which  (iod  himself  meant  should  be 
demolish'd  again.  Such  another  wall  (as  well  as  the  devil  can 
imitate  God's  workmanship)  the  devil  hath  built  now  in  the 
Christian  church ;  and  hath  morter'd  it  in  the  brains  and  bloud  of 
men,  in  the  sharp  and  virulent  contentions  arisen  and  fomented 
in  matters  of  religion.  But  besides  this  wall  of  God's  making,  the 
ceremoniall  law,  and  this  wall  of  the  devil's  making,  dissention  in 
Christian  churches,  there  is  a  wall  of  our  own  making,  a  roof,  an 
arch  above  our  heads,  by  which  our  continuall  sins  have  separated 
God  and  us.  God  hath  covered  himself  with  a  cloud,  so  that 
prayer  could  not  passe  through  ;  that  was  the  misery  of  Jerusalem. 
But  in  the  acts  and  habits  of  sin  we  cover  ourselves  with  a  roof, 
with  an  arch,  which  nothing  can  shake  nor  remove  but  thunder 
and  earthquakes,  that  is,  the  execution  of  God's  fiercest  judgments^ 
and  whether  in  that  fall  of  the  roof,  that  is,  in  the  weight  of  God's 
judgments  upon  us,  the  stones  shall  not  brain  us,  overwhelm  and 
smother  and  bury  us,  God  only  knows.  How  His  thunders  and 
His  earthquakes,  when  we  put  Him  to  that,  will  work  upon  us,  he 
onely  knows,  whether  to  our  amendment  or  our  destruction.  But 
whilst  we  are  in  the  consideration  of  this  arch,  this  roof  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  us  by  sin,  there  may  be  use  in  imparting  to 
you  an  observation,  a  passage  of  mine  own.  Lying  at  Aix,  a  well- 
known  town  in  Germany,  and  fixing  there  some  time  for  the 
benefit  of  those  baths,  I  found  myself  in  a  house  which  was 
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divided  into  many  families,  and  indeed  so  large  as  it  might  have 
been  a  little  parish,  or  at  least  a  great  lim  of  a  great  one ;  but  it 
was  of  no  parish ;  for  when  I  ask'd  who  lay  over  my  head  they 
told  me  a  family  of  Anabaptists ;  and  who  over  theirs  ?  another 
family  of  Anabaptists;  and  another  family  of  Anabaptists  over 
theirs ;  and  the  whole  house  was  a  nest  of  these  boxes ;  severall 
artificers,  all  Anabaptists.  I  ask'd  in  what  room  they  met  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  I  was  told  they  never  met :  for  though 
they  were  all  Anabaptists,  yet  for  some  collaterall  differences,  they 
detested  one  another,  and  though  many  of  them  were  near  in 
bloud  and  alliance  to  one  another,  yet  the  son  would  excommuni- 
cate the  father  in  the  room  above  him,  and  the  nephew  the  uncle. 
As  St.  John  is  said  to  have  quitted  that  bath  into  which  Cerinthus 
the  heretique  came,  so  did  I  this  house.  I  remembred  that 
Hezekiah  in  his  sicknesse  turn'd  himself  in  his  bed  to  pray  towards 
that  wall  that  looked  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  Daniel  in  Babylon, 
when  he  pray'd  in  his  chamber,  opened  those  windows  that  look'd 
towards  Jerusalem ;  for  in  the  first  dedication  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  there  is  a  promise  annext  to  the  prayers  made  towards 
the  temple ;  and  I  began  to  think  how  many  roofs,  how  many 
floores  of  separation  were  made  between  God  and  my  prayers  in 
that  house.  And  such  is  this  multiplicity  of  sins  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  got  over  us,  as  a  roof,  as  an  arch,  many  arches,  many 
roofs  :  for  though  these  habituall  sins  be  so  of  kin  as  that  they  grow 
from  one  another,  and  yet  for  all  this  kindred  excommunicate  one 
another,  (for  covetousnesse  will  not  be  in  the  same  roome  with 
prodigality)  yet  it  is  but  going  up  another  stair,  and  there's  the  tother 
Anabaptist ;  it  is  but  living  a  few  years,  and  then  the  prodigall  be- 
comes covetous.  All  the  way  they  separate  us  from  God  as  a 
roof,  as  an  arch ;  and  then  an  arch  will  bear  any  weight ;  an 
habituall  sin  got  over  our  head  as  an  arch  will  stand  under  any 
sicknesse,  any  dishonour,  any  judgement  of  God,  and  never  sink 
towards  any  humiliation. 

Sermons 


DE  PROFUNDIS 

//  is  a  fearefull  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ; 
Yet  there  was  a  case  in  which  David  found  an  ease  to  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  God,  to  scape  the  hands  of  men  :  Horrendum  est^ 
when  God's  hand  is  bent  to  strike,  If  is  a  fearefull  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  t/ie  living  God  ;  but  to  fall  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  living  God  is  a  horror  beyond  our  expression,  beyond  our 
imagination. 

That  God  should  let  my  soule  fall  out  of  his  hand  into  a 
bottomlesse  pit,  and  roll  an  unremoveable  stone  upon  it,  and  leave 
it  to  that  which  it  finds  there  (and  it  shall  finde  there,  which  it 
never  imagined  till  it  came  thither),  and  never  thinke  more  of 
that  soule,  never  have  more  to  doe  with  it.  That  of  that  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that  studies  the  life  of  every  weed,  and  worme, 
and  ant,  and  spider,  and  toad,  and  viper,  there  should  never, 
never  any  beame  flowe  out  upon  me  ;  that  that  God  who  looked 
upon  me  when  I  was  nothing,  and  called  me  when  I  was  not,  as 
though  I  had  been,  out  of  the  depths  of  darknesse,  will  not  looke 
upon  me  now,  when  though  a  miserable  and  a  banished  and  a 
damned  creature,  yet  I  am  his  creature  still,  and  contribute  some- 
thing to  his  glory,  even  in  my  damnation.  That  that  God,  who 
hath  often  looked  upon  me  in  my  foulest  uncleannesse,  and  when 
I  had  shut  out  the  eye  of  the  day,  the  sunne,  and  the  eye  of  the 
night,  the  taper,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  with  curtaines  and 
windowes,  and  doores,  did  yet  see  me,  and  see  me  in  mercy,  by 
making  me  see  that  he  saw  me,  and  sometimes  brought  me  to  a 
present  remorse,  and  (for  that  time)  to  a  forbearing  of  that  sinne, 
should  so  turne  himselfe  from  me  to  his  glorious  saints  and  angels, 
as  that  no  saint  nor  angel,  nor  Christ  Jesus  himselfe  should  ever 
pray  him  to  looke  towards  me,  never  remember  him  that  such  a 
soule  there  is'  that  that  God  who  hath  so  often  said  to  my  soule 
Qiiare  morieris  Why  wilt  thou  die  ?  and  so  often  sworne  to  my 
soule,  Vivit  Dominus^  As  the  Lord  liveth,  I  would  not  have  thee 
dye  but  live,  will  nether  let  me  dye  nor  let  me  live,  but  dye  an 
everlasting  life  and  live  an  everlasting  death  ;  that  that  God,  who, 
when  he  could  not  get  into  me  by  standing  and  knocking,  by  his 
ordinary  meanes  of  entring,  by  his  Word,  his  mercies,  hath  applied 
his  judgements,  and  hath  shaked  the  house,  this  body,  with  agues 
and  palsies,  and  set  this  house  on  fire  with  fevers  and  calentures, 
and  frightened  the  master  of  the  house,  my  soule,  with  horrors 
and  heavy  apprehensions,  and  so  made  an  entrance  into  me  ;  that 
that  God  should  frustrate  all  his  owne  purposes  and  practises 
upon  me,  and  leave  me  and  cast  me  away,  as  though  I  had  cost 
him  nothing,  that  this  God  at  last  should  let  this  soule  go  away  as 
a  smoake,  as  a  vapour,  as  a  bubble,  and  that  then  this  soule  can- 
not be  a  smoake,  a  vapour,  nor  a  bubble,  but  must  lie  in  dark- 
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nesse,  as  long  as  the  Lord  of  light  is  light  it  selfe,  and  never  sparke 
of  that  light  reach  to  my  soule;  what  Tophet  is  not  paradise, 
what  brimstone  is  not  amber,  what  gnashing  is  not  a  comfort, 
what  gnawing  of  the  worme  is  not  a  tickling,  to  this  damnation, 
to  be  secluded  eternally,  eternally,  eternally  from  the  sight  of 
God? 

Sermons 


ROBERT  BURTON 
(1577-1640) 

LOSS  OF  LIBERTY 

Servitude,  losse  of  liberty,  Imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries 
as  they  are  held  to  be  ;  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the  best  of  us 
all ;  as  we  doe  reverence  our  masters,  so  doe  our  masters  their 
superiors  ;  Gentlemen  serve  Nobles  and  Nobles  are  subordinate  to 
Kings; 

Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum : 

princes  themselves  are  God's  servants : 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis  : 

they  are  subject  to  their  owne  lawes,  and  as  the  Kings  of  China 
endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintaine  their  state 
and  greatnesse,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was  a  slave 
to  fear,  Ccdsar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony  {nihil  enim  refert^ 
rerum  sis  servus  an  hominum)  and  so  of  the  rest.  Lovers  are 
slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  mony,  Courtiers  gener- 
ally to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as 
Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  Macrobius,  and  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher ;  assiduam  servitutem^  extremam  et  ineluctabilem^  he  calls  it ; 
a  continual  slaving,  to  be  so  captivated  by  vices  :  and  who  is  free  ? 
Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ?  Satis  est  potens^  Hieron  saith,  qui 
servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no  burdens ;  thou  art  no 
prisoner,  no  drudge ;  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those 
pleasures,  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sicke ;  and  what 
wouldst  thou  have?  But  nitimur  in  vetitum^  we  must  all  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  we  injoyned  to  goe  to  such  and  such 
places,  we  would  not  willingly  goe  ;  but,  being  barred  of  our 
liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandring  soule,  that  we  may  not 
goe.  A  cittizen  of  ours,  saith  Cardan^  was  60  yeares  of  age, 
and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  walls  of  the  citty  of  Milan  :  the 
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prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stirre  out ;  being  now 
forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly 
desired  ;  and,  being  denied,  dolore  confectus  mortem  obiit^  he  dyed 
for  griefe. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  say  againe  of  imprisonment, 
we  are  all  prisoners.  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all 
imprisoned  in  an  Hand.  The  world  itselfe  to  some  men  is  a 
prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches ;  and  when  they  have 
compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  faine  goe  see  what 
is  done  in  the  Moone,  In  Muscovy  and  many  other  northerne 
parts,  all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  halfe  the  yeare  in 
Stoves  ;  they  dare  not  peepe  out  for  cold.  At  Aden  in  Arabia, 
they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreame  of  heat, 
and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a  ship  but  a 
prison  ?  and  so  many  citties  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  Bees, 
Ant-hills ;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seeke.  Women 
keepe  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their 
beauties  ;  some  for  love  of  study  :  Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard, 
because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasion  of  going  abroad  ;  how  many 
Monks  and  Friers,  Anchorites,  abandon  the  world !  monachus  in 
urbe,  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortifie  thyself.  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  than  in 
solitarinesses  or  study  more  than  in  quietnesse  ?  Many  worthy 
men  have  been  imprisoned  all  their  lives  and  it  hath  been  occasion 
of  great  honor  and  glory  to  them,  much  publick  good  by  their 
excellent  meditation.  FtolemcEus,  king  of  Egypt,  cum,  viribus 
attenuatis,  infirmd  valetudine  laboraret,  miro  discendi  studio  affectus, 
&c.,  now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmitie  of  body  that  he 
could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Strato's  scholler,  fell  hard  to  his 
book,  and  gave  himselfe  wholly  to  contemplation  ;  and  upon  that 
occasion  (as  mine  author  adds)  pulcherrimum  regies  opulentice 
monumentum,  &c.,  to  his  great  honor  built  that  renowned  Library 
at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40,000  volumes.  Severinus  Bcethius 
never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paule  so  devoutly,  for  most  of 
his  Epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands.  Joseph,  saith  Austin,  got 
more  credit  in  prison,  than  when  he  distributed  come,  and  was  Lord 
of  Pharaoh! s  house.  It  brings  many  a  riotous  fellow  home,  many 
wandring  rogues  it  settles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  so 
many  ranging  Tygers,  and  have  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  f or ti p atria, 
etc.,  et  patria  est,  ubicunque  bene  est ;  that's  a  man's  countrey  where 
he  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travell  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith 
Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished  :  and  what  a  part  of  the  Citizens 
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are  strangers  borne  in  other  places  ?  Incolentibus  patria  ;  *tis 
their  country  that  are  borne  in  it;  and  they  would  thinke  them- 
selves banished  to  goe  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from 
which  thou  art  so  loth  to  part.  'Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a 
stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile.  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to 
the  earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The 
soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a  nightingale  to  the  ayre,  a  swalloiv  in 
an  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  a?i  elephant  in  Rome,  a  phcenix 
in  India  ;  and  such  things  commonly  please  us  best,  which  are 
most  strange,  and  come  furthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed 
the  whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  them- 
selves ;  our  modern  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpines  by 
way  of  reproach  ;  they  scorn  thee  and  thy  countrey  which  thou  so 
much  admirest.  'Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be 
discontent  at  that  which  others  seeke  ;  to  preferre,  as  base  Islanders 
and  Norwegians  do,  their  owne  ragged  Hand  before  Italy  or 
Greece,  the  Gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the 
north,  saith  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  among  rocks  and  sands 
by  the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water ;  and  yet  these  base  people 
account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome. 
Ita  est  prof ecto  (as  he  concludes) ;  multis  fortuna  parcit  in  poenam  ; 
so  it  is,  Fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home,  to  their  further 
punishment ;  'tis  want  of  judgment.  All  places  are  distant  from 
heaven  alike ;  the  Sunne  shines  happily  as  warme  in  one  citty  as 
in  another ;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes ; 
friends  are  everywhere  to  him  that  behaves  himselfe  well ;  and  a 
Prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  owne  country. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy 


"  HONEST  OBJECTS  OF  LOVE  " 

Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue  hath  been  adored,  admired ;  a  singular 
luster  hath  proceeded  from  it ;  and  the  more  vertuous  he  is,  the 
more  gratious,  the  more  admired.  .  .  .  No  beauty  leaves  such 
an  impression,  strikes  so  deepe,  or  linkes  the  soules  of  men  closer 
than  vertue  ;  no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertue's 
luster,  or  those  admirable  rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchant- 
ing rayes  that  the  enamour  posteritie,  those  everlasting  rayes  that 
continue  to  the  worlds  end.     Many,  saith  Phavorinus,  that  loved 
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and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man ;  nunc  intuentes  qumrebant  Alcibiadem  ;  but  the 
beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same ;  vertue's  luster  never  fades, 
is  ever  fresh  and  greene,  semper  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are 
present.  For  that  reason,  belike,  Homer  feigns  the  three  Graces 
to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because  the  hearts  of  men  are 
so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  O  sweet  bands  (Seneca  ex- 
claims), which  so  happily  combine^  that  those  which  are  bound  by 
them  love  their  binders,  desiring^  withal^  much  more  harder  to  be 
bound,  and,  as  so  many  Geryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the 
nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine,  to  be  like  affected,  of  one 
minde, 

Velle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  aevo  ... 

as  the  Poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where 
this  love  takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  corre- 
spondence, perfect  amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and  wishes,  the  same 
opinions,  as  betwixt  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous  ; 
they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  prosecute  one  another  with 
good  turns  {nam  vinci  in  amore  turpissimum  putant)  not  only 
living,  but,  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and  monuments, 
nsenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obeliskes,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poemes,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries, 
many  ages  after  (as  Plato's  schollers  did)  they  "n'^W.  parentare  still, 
omit  no  good  office  that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their 
names,  honours,  and  eternall  memory.  Ilium  coloribus,  ilium  cera, 
ilium  cere,  &c.  He  did  express  his  friends  in  colours,  in  wax,  in 
brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen 
in  Rome),  and  in  a  great  auditory,  not  lo?ig  since,  recited  a  just 
volume  of  his  life.  In  another  place,  speaking  of  an  epigram 
which  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  him,  He  gave  him  %s 
much  as  he  might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could ;  though 
ivhat  can  a  man  give  more  than  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?  But 
that  tvhich  he  ivrote,  peradventure,  will  not  conti^tue ;  yet  he  wrote 
it  to  continue.  Tis  all  the  recompence  a  poore  scholler  can  make 
his  well  deserving  patron,  Maecenas,  friend,  to  mention  him  in 
his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  etc., 
as  all  our  Poets,  Orators,  Historiographers,  have  ever  done ;  and 
the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  perse- 
cute them  with  satyr,  invectives,  etc.,  and  'tis  both  wayes  of  great 
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moment,  as  jP/a^o  gives  us  to  understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble 
patron,  concludes  in  these  words;  Because  I  cannot  honour  him 
as  other  rich  men  do,  tvith  like  endeavour^  affection  and  piety  ^  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  his  life  ;  since  my  fortunes  will  not  give  me 
leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will  perform  those 
rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal  wit 
can  afford.  But  I  rove.  'Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there 
can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outwards,  counterfeit, 
or  for  some  by  respects,  so.  long  dissembled,  till  they  have  satisfied 
their  own  endes,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out 
into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart-burnings,  whispring,  calum- 
nies, contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discon- 
tents. And  those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their  love, 
than  greatnesse,  wealth,  authority,  &c.,  are  rather  feared  than 
beloved  ;  nee  amant  quemquam,  nee  amantur  ab  ullo  ;  and,  howso- 
ever borne  with  for  a  time,  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression, 
griping,  covetousness,  currish  hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  im- 
prudence, and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally  odious,  abhorred 
of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius ;  onines 
Vicini  oderunt ; 

wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes 
them,  would  faine  be  rid  of  them,  and  are  compelled  many  times 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  them  :  or  else  God's  judgements  overtake 
them  ;  instead  of  Grates  come  Furies.  So,  when  faire  Abigail,  a 
woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  acceptable  to  David,  Nabal  was 
churlish  and  evil-conditioned ;  and  therefore  Mardochy  was  re- 
ceived, when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favorite  that 
had  his  seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  Kings 
servants,  that  stood  in  the  gates,  bowed  their  knees  and  reverenced. 
Though  they  flourish  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  tempor- 
izing foxes,  and  bleere  the  worlds  eyes  by  flattery,  bribery,  dis- 
sembling their  natures,  or  other  mens  weaknesse,  that  cannot  so 
soon  apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned, 
and  precipitated  in  a  moment :  Surely,  saith  David,  thou  hast  set 
tJiem  in  slippery  places  (Psa.  73,  18);  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will 
come  down  to  the  Gemonian  scales;  and,  as  Eusebius  in  Am- 
mianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  jubendum  imperatorem,  be 
cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they  escape,  and 
rest  unmasked  to    their    lives'  end,  yet,  after  their   death,  their 
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memory  stinks  as  a  snuffe  of  a  candle  put  out ;  and  those  that 
durst  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  pro- 
secute their  name  with  satyrs,  libels,  and  bitter  imprecations ;  they 
shall  mak  audire  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and  be  odious  to  the 
worlds  end. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY 
(1581-1613) 

A  MEERE  FELLOW  OF  AN  HOUSE 

He  is  one  whose  hopes  commonly  exceed  his  fortunes,  and 
whose  mind  soares  above  his  purse.  If  he  hath  read  Tacitus, 
Guicchardine,  or  Gallo-Belgicus,  he  contemnes  the  late  Lord 
Treasurer,  for  all  the  state  policy  he  had ;  and  laughs  to  think 
what  a  foole  he  could  make  of  Solomon,  if  he  were  now  alive. 
He  never  wears  new  clothes,  but  against  a  Commencement  or  a 
good  time,  and  is  commonly  a  degree  behind  the  fashion.  He 
hathe  sworne  to  see  London  once  a  yeare,  though  all  his  businesse 
be  to  see  a  play,  walke  a  turne  in  Pauls,  and  observe  the  fashion. 
He  thinkes  it  a  discredit  to  be  out  of  debt,  which  he  never  likely 
cleares  without  resignation  money.  He  will  not  leave  his  part  he 
hath  in  the  privilege  over  yong  gentlemen,  in  going  bare  to  him, 
for  the  Empire  of  Germany  :  he  prayes  as  heartily  for  a  sealing,  as 
a  cormorant  doth  for  a  deare  yeare  :  yet  commonly  he  spends  that 
revenue  before  he  receives  it. 

At  meales  he  sits  in  as  great  state  over  his  penny-commons, 
as  ever  Vitellius  did  at  his  greatest  banquet ;  and  takes  great  de- 
light in  comparing  his  fare  to  my  Lord  Mayor's. 

If  he  be  a  leader  of  a  faction,  he  thinks  himselfe  greater  than 
ever  Caesar  was,  or  the  Turke  at  this  day  is.  And  he  had  rather 
lose  an  inheritance  than  an  office  when  he  stands  for  it. 

If  he  be  to  travell,  he  is  longer  furnishing  himselfe  for  a  five 
miles  journey  than  a  ship  is  rigging  for  a  seven  yeares  voyage. 
He  is  never  more  troubled  than  when  he  is  to  maintaine  talke 
with  a  gentle-woman  ;  wherein  he  commits  more  absurdities  than 
a  clown  in  eating  of  an  egge. 

He  thinks  himselfe  as  fine  when  he  is  in  a  cleane  band  and  a 
new  paire  of  shoes,  as  any  courtier  doth  when  he  is  first  in  a  new 
fashion. 
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Lastly,  he  is  one  that  respects  no  man  in  the  University,  and 
is  repected  by  no  man  out  of  it. 

Characters 


A    FAIRE  AND   HAPPY   MILK-MAYD 

Is  a  countrey  wench  that  is  so  farre  from  making  her  selfe 
beautifull  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face- 
physicke  out  of  countenance.  She  knowes  a  faire  looke  is  but  a 
dumb  orator  to  commend  vertue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her 
excellencies  stand  in  her  so  silently  as  if  they  had  stoln  upon  her 
without  her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparell  (which  is  her 
selfe)  is  farre  better  then  outsides  of  tissew  ;  for  though  she  be  not 
arrayed  in  the  spoile  of  the  silk-worme,  she  is  deckt  in  innocency, 
a  far  better  wearing.  She  doth  not  with  lying  long  abed  spoil 
both  her  complexion  and  conditions ;  nature  hath  taught  her  too 
immoderate  sleepe  is  rust  to  the  soule ;  she  rises  therefore  with 
chaunticleare,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her 
courfew.  In  milking  a  cow  and  straining  the  teats  through  her 
fingers,  it  seemes  that  so  sweet  a  milk  presse  makes  the  milk  the 
whiter  or  sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond  glove  or  aromatique 
ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  eares  of  corne  fall 
and  kisse  her  feet  when  she  reapes  them,  as  if  they  wisht  to  be 
bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  fell'd  them.  Her 
breath  is  her  own,  which  sents  all  the  yeare  long  of  June,  like  a 
new  made  haycock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and 
her  heart  soft  with  pitty ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early 
(sitting  at  her  merry  wheele)  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheele  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it 
seems  Ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to  doe  ill,  being  her  mind  is 
to  doe  well.  She  bestowes  her  yeares  wages  at  next  faire ;  and  in 
choosing  her  garments  counts  no  bravery  i'  th'  world  like  decencie. 
The  garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  physick  and  chyrurgery,  and 
she  lives  the  longer  for't.  She  dares  goe  alone  and  unfold  sheepe 
i'  th'  night  and  feares  no  manner  of  ill,  because  she  meanes  none : 
yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for  she  is  still  accompanied 
with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet 
they  have  their  efficacy  in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  insuing 
idle  cogitations.     Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste  that  she  dare 
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tell  them  ;  only  a  Fridaies  dream  is  all  her  superstition  ;  that  she 
conceales  for  feare  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is 
she  may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stucke 
upon  her  winding-sheet. 

Characters 


A  REVEREND  JUDGE 

Is  one  that  desires  to  have  his  greatnes  only  measured  by 
his  goodnes :  his  care  is  to  appeare  such  to  the  people  as  he  would 
have  them  be  ;  and  to  be  himselfe  such  as  he  appeares ;  for  vertue 
cannot  seeme  one  thing  and  be  another ;  he  knowes  that  the  hill 
of  greatnesse  yeelds  a  most  delightful  prospect ;  but  withall,  that 
it  is  most  subject  to  lightning  and  thunder ;  and  that  the  people, 
as  in  ancient  tragedies,  sit  and  censure  the  actions  of  those  in 
authority :  he  squares  his  own  therefore,  that  they  may  farre  be 
above  their  pitty ;  he  wishes  fewer  laws,  so  they  were  better  ob- 
serv'd  ;  and  for  those  are  mulctuary,  he  understands  their  institu- 
tion not  to  be  like  briers  or  springes,  to  catch  everything  they  lay 
hold  of;  but  like  sea-markes  (on  our  dangerous  Goodwin)  to  avoid 
the  shipwrack  of  ignorant  passengers :  he  hates  to  wrong  any  man, 
neither  hope  nor  despaire  of  preferment  can  draw  him  to  such  an 
exigent :  he  thinks  himselfe  then  most  honourably  seated,  when 
he  gives  mercy  the  upper  hand :  he  rather  strives  to  purchase  good 
name  than  land ;  and  of  all  rich  stuff es  forbidden  by  the  statute, 
loathes  to  have  his  followers  weare  their  clothes  cut  out  of  bribes 
and  extortions.  If  his  Prince  call  him  to  higher  place,  there  he 
delivers  his  mind  plainely,  and  freely,  knowing  for  truth  there  is 
no  place  wherein  dissembling  ought  to  have  lesse  credit  than  in  a 
Prince's  Councell.  Thus  honor  keeps  pace  with  him  to  the 
grave,  and  doth  not  (as  with  many)  there  forsake  him  and  goe 
back  with  the  Heralds  ;  but  fairely  sits  ore  him  and  broods  out  of 
his  memory  many  right  excellent  commonwealths  men. 

Characters 


AN  EXCELLENT  ACTOR 


Whatsoever  is   commendable  to   the  grave   orator   is   most 
exquisitely  perfect  in  him,  for  by  a  full  and  significant  action  of 
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body,  he  charms  our  attention :  sit  in  a  full  theater,  and  you  will 
thinke  you  see  so  many  lines  drawne  from  the  circumference  of 
so  many  eares,  whiles  the  actor  is  the  center.  He  doth  not  strive 
to  make  nature  monstrous,  she  is  often  seen  in  the  same  scene 
with  him,  but  neither  on  stilts  nor  crutches  ;  and  for  his  voice  'tis 
not  lower  than  the  prompter,  not  louder  than  the  foile  and  target. 
By  his  action  he  fortifies  morall  precepts  with  examples,  for  what 
we  see  him  personate,  we  thinke  truly  done  before  us :  a  man  of 
a  deepe  thought  might  apprehend  the  ghost  of  our  ancient  heroes 
walk't  againe,  and  take  him  (at  several  times)  for  many  of  them. 
He  is  much  affected  to  painting,  and  'tis  a  question  whether  that 
make  him  an  excellent  player,  or  his  playing  an  exquisite  painter. 
He  addes  grace  to  the  poet's  labours;  for  what  in  the  poet  is 
but  ditty,  in  him  is  both  ditty  and  musick.  He  entertaines  us  in 
the  best  leasure  of  our  life,  that  is  betweene  meales,  the  most  unfit 
time  either  for  study  or  bodily  exercise.  The  flight  of  hawkes  and 
chase  of  wilde  beasts,  either  of  them  are  delights  noble  :  but 
some  think  this  sport  of  men  the  worthier,  despight  all  calumny. 
All  men  have  beene  of  his  occupation  ;  and  indeed  what  he  doth 
fainedly,  that  doe  others  essentially ;  this  day  one  playes  a 
monarch,  the  next  a  private  person.  Here  one  acts  a  tyrant,  on 
the  morrow  an  exile ;  a  parasite  this  man  to  night,  tomorrow  a 
precisian,  and  so  of  divers  others.  I  observe,  of  all  men  living,  a 
worthy  actor  in  one  kinde  is  the  strongest  motive  of  affection  that 
can  be  :  for  when  he  dyes,  we  cannot  be  perswaded  any  man  can 
doe  his  parts  like  him.  But  to  conclude,  I  value  a  worthy  actor 
by  the  corruption  of  some  few  of  the  quality,  as  I  would  doe  gold 
in  the  oare ;  I  should  not  mind  the  drosse,  but  the  purity  of  the 
metall. 

C/iarac^ers 


A  FRANKLIN 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  though  his 
inside  may  give  armes  (with  the  best  gentlemen)  and  ne're  see  the 
herald.  There  is  no  truer  servant  in  the  house  than  himselfe. 
Though  he  be  master  he  sayes  not  to  his  servants,  Goe  to  field, 
but  Let  us  goe ;  and  with  his  owne  eye  doth  both  fatten  his  flock 
and  set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandrie.     He  is  taught  by  nature 
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to  be  contented  with  a  little ;  his  owne  fold  yeelds  him  both  food 
and  rayment ;  he  is  pleas'd  with  any  nourishment  God  sends, 
whilst  curious  gluttony  ransackes,  as  it  were,  Noah's  Arke  for  food 
onely  to  feed  the  riot  of  one  meale.  He  is  nere  known  to  goe  to 
law ;  understanding,  to  be  law-bound  among  men  is  like  to  be 
hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thrive  not  under  it ;  and  that 
such  men  sleepe  as  unquietly  as  if  their  pillowes  were  stuft  with 
lawyers  pen-knives.  When  he  builds,  no  poore  tenant's  cottage 
hinders  his  prospect :  they  are  indeed  his  alms-houses,  though 
there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  superscription :  he  never  sits 
up  late  but  when  he  hunts  the  badger,  the  vow'd  foe  of  his  lambs  ; 
nor  uses  he  any  cruelty  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare,  nor  subtilty, 
but  when  he  setteth  snares  for  the  snite,  or  pit-falls  for  the  black- 
bird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  the  moneth  of  July  he  goes  to 
the  next  river  and  sheares  his  sheepe.  He  allowes  of  honest 
pastime,  and  thinkes  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bruised, 
or  the  worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  xiance  in  the  church- 
yard after  evensong.  Rocke  Munday  and  the  wake  in  summer, 
shrovings,  the  wakefull  ketches  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  hoky,  or 
seed  cake,  these  he  yeerely  keepes,  yet  holds  them  no  reliques  of 
popery.  He  is  not  so  inquisitive  after  newes  derived  from  the 
privie  closet,  when  the  finding  an  eiery  of  hawkes  in  his  owne 
ground,  or  the  foaling  of  a  colt  come  of  a  good  straine  are  tidings 
more  pleasant,  more  profitable.  He  is  lord  paramount  within 
himselfe,  though  he  hold  by  never  so  mean  a  tenure ;  and  dyes 
the  more  contentedly  (though  he  leave  his  heire  young)  in  regard 
he  leaves  him  not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.  Lastly,  to  end 
him  ;  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes,  he  needs  not  feare  his 
audit,  for  his  quietus  is  in  heaven. 

C^rac/ers 
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(1585-1649) 

OF  DEATH 

In  so  universall  a  Calamitie  (if  Death  be  one)  private  Com- 
plaints cannot  bee  heard.  With  so  manie  Royall  Palaces  it  is  no 
lose  to  see  thy  poore  caban  burne.  Shall  the  heavens  stay  their 
ever-rolling  wheeles  (for  what  is  the  motion  of  them  but  the 
motion  of  a  swift  and  ever-whirling  wheele,  which  twinneth  forth 
and  againe  windeth  our  life)  and  hold  still  Time  to  prolong  thy 
miserable  dayes,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  working  were  to  doe 
homage  unto  thee  ?  Thy  Death  is  a  peece  of  the  order  of  this 
All,  a  part  of  the  life  of  this  world ;  for  while  the  world  is  the 
world  some  creatures  must  dye,  and  others  take  life.  Eternall 
things  are  raised  farre  above  this  orbe  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion, where  the  first  matter,  like  a  still-flowing  and  ebbing  sea, 
with  diverse  waves  but  the  same  water,  keepeth  a  restlesse  and 
never  tyring  current ;  what  is  below  in  the  universality  of  the  kind 
not  in  it  selfe  doeth  abide :  Man  a  long  line  of  yeares  hath  con- 
tinued. This  man  everie  hundreth  is  swipt  away.  This  aire- 
encircled  globe  is  the  sole  region  of  death,  the  grave  where  everie- 
thing  that  taketh  life  must  rotte,  the  listes  of  Fortune  and  Change, 
oneUe  glorious  in  the  inconstancie  and  varying  alterationes  of  it, 
which  though  manie,  seeme  yet  to  abide  one,  and  being  a  certaine 
entire  one  are  ever  manie.  The  never  agreeing  bodies  of  the 
elementall  Brethren  turne  one  into  another ;  the  Earth  changeth 
her  countenance  with  the  seasons,  sometimes  looking  colde  and 
naked,  other  tymes  hot  and  flowrie ;  nay,  I  cannot  tell  how,  but 
even  the  lowest  of  those  celestiall  bodies,  that  Mother  of  Moneths, 
and  Empresse  of  Seas  and  moisture,  as  if  shee  were  a  Mirrour  of 
our  constant  mutabilitie,  appeareth  (by  her  too  great  nearnesse 
unto  us)  to  participate  of  our  alterations,  never  seeing  us  twice 
with  that  same  face ;  now  looking  blacke,  then  pale  and  wanne, 
sometimes  againe   in  the  perfection  and  fulnesse  of  her  beautie 
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shining  over  us.  Death  heere  no  lesse  than  Life  doth  act  a  part, 
the  taking  away  of  what  is  olde  being  the  making  way  for  what  is 
young.  This  Earth  is  as  a  table-booke  and  men  are  the  notes  ; 
the  first  are  washen  out  that  new  may  be  written  in.  They  which 
forewent  us  did  leave  a  roome  for  us,  and  should  wee  grieve  to 
doe  the  same  to  these  which  should  come  after  us  ?  Who  beeing 
admitted  to  see  the  exquisite  rarities  of  some  antiquaries  cabinet 
is  grieved,  all  viewed,  to  have  the  courtaine  drawen,  and  give  place 
to  new  pilgrimes?  .  .  . 

If  thou  dost  complaine  that  there  shall  bee  a  time  in  the  which 
thou  shall  not  bee,  why  doest  thou  not  too  grieve  that  there  was  a 
time  in  the  which  thou  wast  not ;  and  so  that  thou  art  not  as  olde  as 
that  enlifening  planet  of  time  ?  For  not  to  have  beene  a  thousand 
yeeres  before  this  moment  is  as  much  to  bee  deplored  as  not  to  bee 
a  thousand  after  it,  the  effect  of  them  both  beeing  one  ;  that  will 
bee  after  us,  which,  long  long  ere  we  were,  was.  Our  children's 
children  have  that  same  reason  to  murmure  that  they  were  not 
young  men  in  our  dayes,  which  wee  now,  to  complaine  that  wee 
shall  not  be  old  in  theirs.  The  Violets  have  their  time,  though 
they  impurple  not  the  Winter,  and  the  Roses  keepe  their  season, 
though  they  discover  not  their  beautie  in  the  Spring. 

But  is  this  life  so  great  a  good  that  the  lose  of  it  should  bee 
so  deare  unto  man  ?  If  it  be,  the  meanest  creatures  of  nature 
thus  bee  happie  for  they  live  no  lesse  than  he  ?  If  it  bee  so  great 
a  felicitie,  how  is  it  esteemed  of  man  himselfe  at  so  small  a  rate, 
that  for  so  poore  gaines,  nay,  one  disgraceful!  word,  he  will  not 
stand  to  loose  it  ?  What  excellencie  is  there  in  it,  for  the  which 
hee  should  desire  it  perpetuall,  and  repine  to  bee  at  rest,  and  re- 
turne  to  his  olde  Grandmother  Dust  ?  Of  what  moment  are  the 
labours  and  actions  of  it,  that  the  interruption  and  leaving  off  of 
them  should  bee  to  him  so  distasteful!  and  with  such  grudging 
lamentations  received? 

Is  not  the  entring  into  life  weaknesse  ?  the  continuing 
sorrow  ?  In  the  one  hee  is  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the 
elementes,  and  like  a  condemned  trespasser  (as  if  it  were  a  fault 
to  come  to  light)  no  sooner  borne  than  fast  manacled  and  bound  : 
in  the  other  hee  is  restlesslie  like  a  ball  tossed  in  the  tinnise-court 
of  this  world ;  when  hee  is  in  the  brightest  meridiane  of  his  glorie 
there  needeth  nothing  to  destroy  him  but  to  let  him  fall  his  owne 
hight ;  a  refiexe  of  the  sunne,  a  blast  of  winde,  nay,  the  glance  of  an 
eye  is  sufficient  to  undoe  him.  Howe  can  that  be  anie  great  matter, 
of  which  so  small  instrumentes  and  slender  actions  are  maisters? 
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Are  the  actiones  of  the  most  part  of  men  much  differing  from 
the  exercise  of  the  spider,  that  pitcheth  toyles  and  is  tapist  to 
prey  on  the  smaller  creatures,  and  for  the  weaving  of  a  scornefull 
webbe  eviscerateth  itself  manie  dayes ;  which  when  with  much 
industerie  finished,  a  little  puffe  of  winde  carrieth  away  both  the 
worke  and  the  worker  ?  Or  are  they  not  like  the  playes  of  child- 
ren, or  (to  hold  them  at  their  highest  rate)  as  is  a  May-game,  a 
maske,  or,  what  is  more  earnest,  some  studie  at  chesse  ?  Everie 
day  wee  rise  and  lye  downe,  apparrell  our  bodies  and  disapparrell 
them,  make  them  sepulchers  of  dead  creatures,  wearie  them  and 
refresh  them  ;  which  is  a  circle  of  idle  tra veils  and  laboures  (like 
Penelope's  taske)  unprofitablie  renewed.  Some  time  wee  are  in 
a  chase  after  a  fading  beautie ;  now  we  seeke  to  enlarge  our 
boundes,  increase  our  treasure,  living  poorelie,  to  purchase  what 
we  must  leave  to  those  wee  shall  never  see,  or  (happelie)  to  a  foole, 
or  a  prodigall  heire.  Raised  with  the  wind  of  ambition,  wee 
courte  that  idle  name  of  honour,  not  considering  how  they 
mounted  aloft  in  the  highest  ascendant  of  earthlie  glorie  are  but 
tortured  ghostes,  wandring  with  golden  fetters  in  glistering  prisones, 
having  Feare  and  Danger  their  unseparable  executioners,  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes  rather  guarded  than  regarded.  They  whom 
opacke  imaginations  and  inward  thoughtfulnesse  have  made  wearie 
of  the  world's  eye,  though  they  have  withdrawne  themselves  from 
the  course  of  vulgare  affaires,  by  vaine  contemplationes,  curious 
searches,  thinke  their  life  away,  are  more  disquieted  and  live  worse 
than  others,  their  wit  being  too  sharpe  to  give  them  a  true  taste 
of  present  infelicities  and  to  agravate  their  woes  ;  while  they  of  a 
more  shallow  and  blunt  conceit  have  want  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  of  themselves,  for  a  remedy  and  antidote  against  all 
the  greevances  and  incombrances  of  life. 

What  camelion,  what  rainebow,  what  moone  doth  change  so 
oft  as  man  ?  Hee  seemeth  not  the  same  person  in  one  and  the 
same  day ;  what  pleaseth  him  in  the  morning  is  in  the  evening 
distastfull  unto  him.  Yong,  he  scorn eth  his  childish  conceits, 
and  wading  deeper  in  yeeres  (for  yeeres  are  a  sea,  into  which  he 
wadeth  untill  hee  drowne)  hee  esteemeth  his  youth  unconstancie, 
rashnesse,  follie ;  old,  hee  beginneth  to  pittie  himselfe,  plaining, 
because  hee  is  changed,  that  the  world  is  changed ;  like  those  in 
a  ship,  which,  when  they  launch  from  the  shore,  are  brought  to 
thinke  the  shore  doth  flie  from  them.  He  hath  no  sooner  ac- 
quired what  hee  did  desire,  but  hee  beginneth  to  enter  into  new 
cares,  and  desire  what  hee  shall  never  bee  able  to  acquire.  When 
hee  seemeth  freed  of  evill  in  his  owne  estate,  hee  grudgeth  and 
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vexeth  himselfe  at  the  happinesse  and  fortunes  of  others.  Hee 
is  pressed  with  care  for  what  is  present,  with  griefe  for  what  is 
past,  with  feare  for  what  is  to  come,  nay,  for  what  will  never  come  ; 
and  as  in  the  eye  one  teare  draweth  another  after  it,  so  maketh 
hee  one  sorrow  follow  upon  a  former,  and  everie  day  lay  up  stuffe 
of  griefe  for  the  next. 

The  aire,  the  sea,  the  fire,  the  beasts  bee  cruel  executioners 
of  man  ;  yet  beastes,  fire,  sea,  and  aire  are  pitifull  to  man  in  com- 
parison of  man,  for  more  men  are  destroyed  by  men,  than  by  them 
all.  What  scornes,  wrongs,  contumelies,  imprisonmentes,  torments, 
poysons,  receiveth  man  of  man  ?  What  ingines  and  new  workes 
of  death  are  day  lie  found  out  by  man  against  man.  What  lawes 
to  thrall  his  libertie,  fantasies  and  bugbeares  to  infatuate  and  in- 
veigle his  reason.  Among  the  beastes  is  there  anie  that  hath  so 
servile  a  lot  in  another's  behalfe  as  man  ?  Yet  neither  is  content, 
nor  hee  who  raigneth,  nor  hee  who  serveth. 

The  halfe  of  our  Hfe  is  spent  in  sleepe  ;  which  hath  such  a 
resemblance  to  death,  that  often  it  separates  the  soule  from  the 
bodie,  and  teacheth  it  a  sort  of  beeing  above  it,  making  it  soare 
beyond  the  spheare  of  sensuall  delightes,  and  attaine  to  knowledge 
unto  which,  while  the  bodie  did  awake,  it  dared  scarce  aspire. 
And  who  would  not,  rather  than  remaine  chained  in  this  loathsome 
galley  of  the  world,  sleepe  ever  (that  is,  dye)  having  all  thinges  at 
one  stay,  bee  free  from  those  vexationes,  disasteres,  contempts, 
indignities,  and  manie  manie  anguishes  unto  which  this  life  is 
envassalled  and  made  thrall  ?  And,  well  looked  unto,  our  great- 
est contentment  and  happinesse  here  seemeth  rather  to  consist  in 
an  absence  of  miserie,  than  in  the  enjoying  of  any  great  good. 

But  that  perhaps  which  anguisheth  thee  most,  is  to  have  this 
glorious  pageant  of  the  world  removed  from  thee  in  the  spring 
and  most  delicious  season  of  thy  life,  for  though  to  dye  bee  usuall, 
to  dye  young  may  appeare  extraordinarie.  If  God  had  made  life 
happier,  hee  had  also  made  it  longer.  Stranger  and  newe  Halcyon, 
why  would  thou  longer  nestle  amidst  these  unconstant  and  stormie 
waves  ?  Hast  thou  not  alreadie  suffered  enough  of  this  world,  but 
thou  must  yet  endure  more  ?  To  live  long,  is  it  not  to  bee  long 
troubled?  But  number  thy  years,  and  thou  shalt  find  that 
whereas  ten  have  over-lived  thee,  thousands  have  not  attained 
this  age.  One  yeare  is  sufficient  to  behold  the  magnificence  of 
Nature,  nay,  even  one  Day  and  Night ;  for  more  is  but  the  same 
brought  againe.  This  sunne,  that  moone,  these  starres,  the  vary- 
ing dance  of  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumne,  Winter,  is  that  verie 
same  which  the  Golden  Age  did  see.     To  dye  young  is  to  doe 
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that  soone,  and  in  some  fewer  dayes,  which  once  thou  must  doe  ; 
it  is  but  the  giving  over  of  a  game,  that  after  never  so  manie 
hazardes  must  bee  lost.  When  thou  hast  lived  to  that  age  thou 
desirest,  or  one  of  Plato's  yeares,  so  soone  as  the  last  of  thy  dayes 
riseth  above  thy  horizon,  thou  wilt  then  as  now  demand  longer 
respite,  and  expect  more  to  come.  The  oldest  are  most  unwilling 
to  dye.  It  is  hope  of  long  life  that  maketh  life  seeme  *  short. 
Heaven  foreknowing  imminent  harmes,  taketh  those  which  it  loves 
to  itself  before  they  fall  forth.  Death  in  youth  is  like  the  leaving 
a  superfluous  feast  before  the  drunken  cups  be  presented.  Life  is 
a  journey  in  a  dustie  way,  the  furthest  rest  is  Death,  in  this  some 
goe  more  heavilie  burthened  than  others ;  swift  and  active  pil- 
grimes  come  to  the  end  of  it  in  the  morning  or  at  noone,  which 
tortoyse-paced  wretches,  clogged  with  the  fragmentarie  rubbige  of 
this  world,  scarce  with  great  travell  crawle  unto  at  midnight. 
Dayes  are  not  to  bee  esteemed  after  the  number  of  them,  but  after 
the  goodnesse.  More  compasse  maketh  not  a  spheare  more  com- 
pleate,  but  as  round  is  a  little  as  a  large  ring  ;  nor  is  that  musician 
most  praiseworthie  who  hath  longest  played,  but  hee  in  measured 
accents  who  hath  made  sweetest  melodic. 

A  Cypress  Grove 
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(i  583-1 648) 

RULES  OF  LIFE 

Having  thus  recommended  the  learning  of  moral  Philosophy 
and  practice  of  vertue,  as  the  most  necessary  knowledge  and  use- 
ful exercise  of  man's  life,  I  shall  observe,  that  even  in  the  employ- 
ment of  our  vertues,  discretion  is  required  ;  for  every  vertue  is 
not  promiscuously  to  be  used,  but  such  only  as  is  proper  for  the 
present  occasion.  Therefore,  though  a  warie  and  discreete  wis- 
dome  be  most  useful  where  no  imminent  danger  appears,  yet, 
where  an  enemie  draweth  his  sword  against  you,  you  shall  have 
most  use  of  Fortitude,  prevention  being  too  late  when  the  danger 
is  so  pressing.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  your 
Fortitude  against  wrongs  done  by  women  and  children,  or  ignorant 
persons,  that  I  may  say  nothing  of  those  that  are  much  your  su- 
periors, who  are  Magistrates,  etc.,  since  you  might  by  a  discreet 
wisdome  have  declined  the  injurie,  or  when  it  were  too  late  to  do 
so,  you  may  with  more  equal  minde  support  that  which  is  done, 
either  by  authority  in  the  one,  or  frailtie  in  the  other.  And  cer- 
tainly to  such  kind  of  persons  forgiveness  will  be  proper  ;  in  which 
kind  I  am  confident  no  man  of  my  time  hath  exceeded  me ;  for 
though  whensoever  my  Honour  hath  been  engaged,  no  man  hath 
ever  been  more  forward  to  hazard  his  Life,  yet  where  with  my 
honour  I  could  forgive,  I  never  used  Revenge,  as  leaving  it  always 
to  God,  who,  the  lesse  I  punish  mine  enemies  will  inflict  so  much 
the  more  punishment  on  them  ;  and  to  this  forgivenesse  of  others, 
three  considerations  have  especially  invited  me. 

If  That  he  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over 
which  he  must  pass  himselfe  for  every  man  hath  need  to  be  for- 
given. 

2.  That  when  a  man  wants  or  comes  short  of  an  entire  and 
accomplished  vertue,  our  defects  may  be  supplied  this  way,  since 
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the  forgiving  of  evill  deeds  in  others  amounteth  to  no  lesse  than 
vertue  in  us  ;  that  therefore  it  may  not  unaptly  be  called  the  pay- 
ing our  debts  with  another  mans  money. 

3.  That  it  is  the  most  necessary  and  proper  work  of  every  man  ; 
for,  though  when  I  do  not  a  just  thing,  or  a  charitable,  or  a  wise, 
another  man  may  do  it  for  me,  yet  no  man  can  forgive  my  enemie 
but  myselfe.  And  these  have  been  the  chief  motives  for  which  I 
have  ever  been  inclined  to  forgivenesse ;  whereof,  though  I  have 
rarely  found  other  effect  than  that  my  Servants,  Tenants,  and 
Neighbours  have  thereupon  more  frequently  offended  me,  yet  at 
least  I  have  had  within  me  an  inward  Peace  and  Comfort  thereby ; 
since  I  can  truely  say,  nothing  ever  gave  my  minde  more  ease 
than  when  I  had  forgiven  my  enemies,  which  freed  me  from  many 
Cares  and  •  Perturbations,  which  otherwise  would  have  molested 
me. 

■^  *  "^  It  would  be  fit  that  some  time  be  spent  in  learning 
Rhetoric  or  Oratorie,  to  the  intent  that  upon  all  occasions  you 
may  expresse  yourselfe  with  eloquence  and  grace  ;  for  as  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  have  a  Diamond  unless  it  is  polished  and  cut 
out  into  its  due  angles,  and  a  Foil  be  set  underneath,  whereby  it 
may  the  better  transmit  and  vibrate  its  native  Lustre  and  Rays  ; 
so  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  have  a  great  understanding 
in  all  matters  unlesse  the  said  understanding  be  not  only  polished 
and  clear,  but  underset  and  holpen  a  little  with  those  figures, 
tropes,  and  colors  which  Rhetoric  affords,  where  there  is  use  of 
persuasion.  I  can  by  no  means  yet  commend  an  affected  elo- 
quence, there  being  nothing  so  pedanticall,  or  indeed  that  would 
give  more  suspicion  that  the  Truth  is  not  intended,  than  to  use 
overmuch  the  common  formes  prescribed  in  schools.  It  is  well 
said  by  them,  that  there  are  two  partes  of  Eloquence  necessary 
and  recommendable ;  one  is,  to  speak  hard  things  plainely,  so 
that  when  a  knottie  or  intricate  Businesse,  having  no  method  or 
coherence  in  its  parts,  shall  be  presented,  it  will  be  a  singular  part 
of  oratorie  to  take  those  parts  asunder,  set  them  together  aptly, 
and  so  exhibit  them  to  the  understanding.  And  this  part  of 
Rhetoric  I  much  commend  to  everybody ;  there  being  no  true 
use  of  Speech,  but  to  make  things  clear,  perspicuous,  and 
manifest,  which  would  otherwise  be  perplext,  doubtful,  and  ob- 
scure. ' 

The  other  part  of  oratorie  is  to  speak  common  things  ingeni- 
ously or  wittily ;  there  being  no  little  vigor  and  force  added  to 
Words,  when  they  are  delivered  in  a  neat  and  fine  way,  and  som- 
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what  out  of  the  ordinarie  road,  common  and  dull  Language  relish- 
ing more  of  the  Clowne  than  the  Gentleman.  But  herein  also 
Affectation  must  be  avoided ;  it  being  better  for  a  man  by  a  native 
and  clear  Eloquence  to  expresse  himselfe,  than  by  those  Words 
which  may  smell  either  of  the  Lamp  or  Inkhorn ;  so  that,  in 
generall,  one  may  observe,  that  men  who  fortifie  and  uphold  their 
Speeches  with  strong  and  evident  Reasons,  have  ever  operated 
more  on  the  mindes  of  the  Auditors,  than  those  who  have  made 
rhetorical  Excursions. 

It  will  be  better  for  a  man  who  is  doubtful  of  his  pay  to  take 
an  ordinarie  silver  piece  with  its  due  stamp  upon  it,  than  an 
extraordinarie  gilded  piece  which  may  perchance  contain  a  baser 
metal  under  it;  and  prefer  a  well-favored  wholesome  woman, 
though. with  a  tawny  complexion,  before  a  besmeared  and  painted 
face. 

Autobiography 


A  QUARREL 

My  first  Commission  was  to  renew  the  oath  of  alliance  betwixt 
the  two  Crowns,  for  which  purpose  I  was  Extraordinary  Ambassador, 
which  being  done,  I  was  to  reside  there  as  Ordinary.  I  had  re- 
ceived now  about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  towards  the 
charges  of  my  Journey,  and  locked  it  in  certaine  Coffre's  in  my 
house ;  when  the  night  following,  about  one  of  the  clock,  I  could 
hear  divers  men  speak  and  knock  at  the  doore,  in  that  part  of  the 
house  where  none  did  lie  but  myselfe,  my  Wife,  and  her  attendants, 
my  Servants  being  lodged  in  another  house  not  far  off;  as  soon 
as  I  heard  the  noise,  I  suspected  presentlie  they  came  to  rob  me 
of  my  money ;  howsoever,  I  thought  fit  to  rise,  and  go  to  the  win- 
dowe  to  know  who  they  were  ;  the  first  word  I  heard  was,  "  Darest 
thou  come  down,  Welshman  ? "  which  I  no  sooner  heard,  but 
taking  a  Sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  Target  in  the  other,  I  did  in 
my  shirt  run  down  the  stairs,  open  the  doores  suddenly,  and 
charged  ten  or  twelve  of  them  with  that  furie  that  they  ran  away, 
some  throwing  away  their  halberts,  others  hurting  their  fellowes  to 
make  them  go  faster  in  a  narrow  way  they  were  to  pass ;  in  which 
disordered  manner  I  drove  them  to  the  middle  of  the  street  by 
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the  Exchange,  where  finding  my  bare  feet  hurt  by  the  stones  I 
trod  on,  I  thought  fit  to  return  home,  and  leave  them  to  their 
flight.  My  Servants,  hearing  the  noise,  by  this  time  were  got  up, 
and  demanded  whether  I  would  have  them  pursue  those  rogues 
that  fled  away ;  but  I  answering  that  I  thought  they  were  out  of 
their  reach,  we  returned  home  together. 

While  I  was  preparing  myself  for  my  journey,  it  happened 
that  I  passing  through  the  Inner  Temple  one  day,  and  en- 
countering Sir  Robert  Vaughan  in  this  country,  some  harsh  words 
past  betwixt  us,  which  occasioned  him,  at  the  persuasion  of  others 
whom  I  will  not  nominate,  to  send  me  a  Challenge;  this  was 
brought  to  me  at  my  house  in  Blackfriars,  by  Captain  Charles 
Price,  upon  a  Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoone. 
When  I  had  read  it,  I  told  Charles  Price  that  I  did  ordinarilie 
bestowe  this  Day  in  devotion,  never  the  lesse  that  I  would  meet 
Sir  Robert  Vaughan  presentlie,  and  gave  him  thereupon  the  length 
of  my  sword,  demanding  whether  he  brought  any  second  with 
him ;  to  which  Charles  Price  replying  that  he  would  be  in  the 
field  with  him,  I  told  my  Brother  Sir  Henry  Herbert  then  present, 
thereof,  who  readily  offering  to  be  my  second,  nothing  was  wanting 
now  but  the  place  to  be  agreed  upon  betwixt  us,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  waterside  near  Chelsea. 

My  Brother  and  I  taking  boat  presentlie,  came  to  the  place, 
where  after  we  had  staid  about  two  hours  in  vaine,  I  desired  my 
Brother  to  go  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan's  lodging,  and  tell  him  that 
I  now  attended  his  coming  a  great  while,  and  that  I  desired  him 
to  come  away  speedilie  ;  hereupon  my  Brother  went,  and  after  a 
while,  returning  back  againe,  he  told  me  they  were  not  ready  yet ; 
I  attended  them  about  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  but  as  he  did 
not  come  yet,  I  sent  my  Brother  a  second  time  to  call  him  away, 
and  to  tell  him  I  catched  cold,  neverthelesse  that  I  would  stay 
there  till  sunset ;  my  Brother  yet  could  not  bring  him  along,  but 
returned  himselfe  to  the  place,  where  we  staid  together  till  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  and  then  returned  home. 

The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  by  the  King's  command, 
forbid  me  to  receive  any  Message  or  Letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan,  and  advertised  me  withall  that  the  King  had  given  him 
charge  to  end  the  Business  betwixt  us,  for  which  purpose  he 
desired  me  to  come  before  him  the  next  day  about  two  of  the 
clock ;  at  which  time,  after  the  Earl  had  told  me,  that  being  now 
made  Ambassador,  and  a  publick  person,  I  ought  not  to  entertain 
private  Quarrels;  after  which,  without  much  ado,  he  ended  the 
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Business  betwixt  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  and  myselfe ;  it  was  thought 
by  some,  that  this  would  make  me  lose  my  place,  I  being  under  so 
great  an  obligation  to  the  King  for  my  employment  in  France ; 
but  Sir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  told  me 
he  would  warrant  me  for  this  one  time,  but  I  must  do  so  no  more. 

Autobiography 


JOHN  SELDEN 

(1584-1654) 

LEARNING 

No  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  Learning ;  it  may  administer 
Matter  to  work  in,  or  Objects  to  work  upon,  but  Wit  and  Wisdome 
are  born  with  a  man. 

Most  men's  Learning  is  nothing  but  Historie  dully  taken  up. 
If  I  quote  Thomas  Aquinas  for  some  tenet,  and  believe  it  because 
the  Schoolmen  say  so,  that's  but  Historie.  Few  men  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  things  they  write  or  speak. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Lawyers  of  France,  and  the  Low  Country- 
men, have  engrossed  all  Learning.  The  rest  of  the  world  make 
nothing  but  Homilies. 

'Tis  observable,  that  in  Athens  where  the  Arts  flourished,  they 
were  governed  by  a  Democracy;  Learning  made  them  think 
themselves  as  wise  as  anybody,  and  they  would  govern  as  well  as 
others ;  and  they  spake,  as  it  were  by  way  of  Contempt,  that  in 
the  East  and  in  the  North  they  had  Kings.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  most  of  them  followed  their  Business ;  and  if  some  man  had 
made  himselfe  wiser  than  the  rest,  he  governed  them,  and  they 
willingly  submitted  to  him.  Aristotle  makes  the  Observation. 
And  as  in  Athens,  the  Philosophers  made  the  people  knowing, 
and  therefore  they  thought  themselves  wise  enough  to  govern,  so 
does  preaching  with  us,  and  that  makes  us  affect  a  Democracy ; 
for  upon  these  two  grounds  we  would  all  be  governors ;  either 
because  we  think  ourselves  as  wise  as  the  best,  or  because  we 
think  ourselves  the  elect,  and  have  the  Spirit,  and  the  rest  a  com- 
panie  of  Reprobates  that  belong  to  the  devill. 

Table  Talk 
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PREACHING 


Preaching  the  same  Sermon  to  all  sorts  of  people,  is  as  if  a 
Schoolmaster  should  read  the  same  lesson  to  his  several  formes ;  if 
he  read  amo,  amas^  amavi,  the  highest  form  laugh  at  him ;  the 
younger  admire  him.     So  it  is  in  preaching  to  a  mixed  Auditorie. 

Question.  But  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  Parish  cannot  be 
divided  into  severall  forms ;  what  must  the  Preacher  then  do  in 
discretion  ? 

Ansiver.  Why  then  let  him  use  some  expressions  by  which 
this  or  that  condition  of  people  may  know  such  Doctrine  does 
more  especially  concerne  them;  it  being  so  delivred  that  the 
wisest  may  be  content  to  hear  it.  For  if  he  delivers  it  altogether, 
and  leaves  it  to  them  to  single  out  what  belongs  to  themselves 
(which  is  the  usuall  way)  'tis  as  if  a  man  would  bestow  Gifts  upon 
Children  of  severall  ages,  two  yeares  old,  four  yeares  old,  ten  yeares 
old,  &c.,  and  there  he  brings  Tops,  Pins,  Points,  Ribbands,  and 
casts  them  all  in  a  heap  together  upon  a  table  before  them  ;  though 
the  Boy  of  ten  yeares  old  can  tell  how  to  choose  his  Top,  yet  the 
Child  of  two  yeares  old,  that  should  have  a  Ribband,  takes  a  Pin, 
and  the  Pin  ere  he  be  aware  pricks  his  fingers,  and  then  all's  out 
of  order,  &c.  Preaching,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Preacher,  to  show  himselfe  a  fine  man.  Catechising  would  be 
more  beneficial. 

Use  the  best  arguments  to  persuade,  though  but  few  under- 
stand ;  for  the  Ignorant  will  sooner  believe  the  judicious  of  the 
Parish  than  the  Preacher  himselfe ;  and  they  teach  when  they 
dissipate  what  he  has  said,  and  believe  it  the  .sooner,  confirmed 
by  men  of  their  owne  side  ;  for  betwixt  the  Laity  and  the  Clergy 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuall  driving  of  a  bargain  ;  something 
the  Clergy  would  still  have  us  be  at,  and  therefore  many  things 
are  heard  at  first  from  the  Preacher  with  suspicion  (they  are  afraid 
of  some  ends)  which  are  easily  assented  to,  when  they  have  it 
from  one  of  themselves.  'Tis  with  a  sermon  as  'tis  with  a  play  ; 
many  come  to  see  it,  which  do  not  understand  it ;  and  yet  hearing 
it  cried  up  by  one,  whose  judgment  they  cast  themselves  upon, 
and  of  power  with  them,  they  swear  and  will  die  in  it,  that  'tis  a 
very  good  play,  which  they  would  not  have  done  if  the  Priest 
himselfe  had  told  them  so.  As  in  a  great  School,  'tis  not  the 
Master  that  teaches  all ;  the  Monitor  does  a  great  deal  of  work ; 
it  may  be  the'  boys  are  afraid  to  see  their  Master ;  so  in  a  Parish 
'tis  not  the  Minister  does  all ;  the  greater  neighbour  teaches  the 
lesser,  the  Master  of  the  house  teaches  his  Servant,  &c. 
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First  in  your  Sermons  use  your  Logic,  and  then  your  Rhetoric. 
Rhetoric  without  Logic  is  like  a  tree  with  leaves  and  blossoms, 
but  no  root ;  yet  I  confesse  more  are  taken  with  Rhetoric  than 
Logic,  because  they  are  catched  with  a  free  expression,  when  they 
understand  not  reason.  Logic  must  be  naturall,  or  'tis  not  at  all ; 
your  Rhetoric  figures  may  be  learned.  That  Rhetoric  is  best 
which  is  most  seasonable  and  most  catching.  An  instance  we 
have  in  that  old  blunt  commander  at  Cadiz,  who  shewed  himself 
a  good  Orator,  being  to  say  something  to  his  Souldiers  (which  he 
was  not  used  to  do)  he  made  them  a  speech  to  this  purpose ; 
What  a  shame  it  will  be,  you  Englishmen,  that  feed  upon  good 
Beef  and  brewesse,  to  let  these  rascally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that 
eat  nothing  but  Oranges  and  Lemons ;  and  so  put  more  courage  into 
his  men  than  he  could  have  done  with  a  more  learned  Oration. 
Rhetoric  is  either  very  good,  or  stark  naught  :  there's  no  medium 
in  Rhetoric.     If  I  am  not  fully  persuaded,  I  laugh  at  the  Orator. 

'Tis  good  to  preach  the  same  thing  againe,  for  that's  the  way 
to  have  it  learned.  You  see  a  Bird,  by  often  whistling  to,  learns 
a  tune,  and  a  month  after  records  to  herselfe. 

'Tis  a  hard  case  a  Minister  should  be  turned  out  of  his  living 
for  something  they  informe  he  should  say  in  his  pulpit.  We  can 
no  more  know  what  a  Minister  said  in  his  Sermon  by  two  or  three 
words  picked  out  of  it,  than  we  can  tell  what  tune  a  musician 
played  last  upon  the  lute,  by  two  or  three  single  notes. 

TaMe  Talk 


THOMAS  HOBBES 
(1588-1679) 

THE  NATURAL  CONDITION  OF  MANKIND 

Nature  hath  made  men  so  equal,  in  the  faculties  of  the  Body 
and  Mind ;  as  that  there  be  found  one  man  sometimes  manifestly 
stronger  in  body,  or  of  quicker  mind  than  another,  yet  when  all 
is  reckoned  together,  the  difference  between  man  and  man  is  not 
so  considerable  as  that  any  one  man  can  thereupon  claim  to 
himself  any  benefit,  to  which  another  may  not  pretend,  as  well  as 
he.  For  as  to  strength  of  Body,  the  weakest  has  strength  to  kill 
the  strongest,  either  by  secret  machination,  or  by  Confederacy 
with  others  that  are  in  the  same  danger  with  himself. 

And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  setting  aside  the  arts 
grounded  upon  words,  and  especially  that  skill  of  proceeding  upon 
general  and  infallible  rules,  called  Science  ;  which  very  few  have, 
and  but  in  few  things  ;  as  being  not  a  natural  faculty,  born  with 
us  ;  nor  attained,  as  Prudence,  while  we  look  after  somewhat  else, 
I  find  yet  a  greater  equality  amongst  men  than  that  of  strength. 
For  Prudence  is  but  Experience ;  which  equal  time  equally  be- 
stows on  all  men,  in  those  things  they  equally  apply  themselves 
unto.  That  which  may  perhaps  make  such  equality  incredible, 
is  but  a  vain  conceit  of  one's  own  wisdom,  which  almost  all  men 
think  they  have  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Vulgar ;  that  is,  than 
all  men  but  themselves,  and  a  few  others,  whom  by  fame  or  by 
concurring  with  themselves,  they  approve.  For  such  is  the  nature 
of  men,  that  howsoever  they  may  acknowledge  many  others  to  be 
more  witty,  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned  ;  yet  they  will 
hardly  believe  there  be  many  so  wise  as  themselves ;  for  they  see 
their  own  wit  at  hand,  and  other  men's  at  a  distance.  But  this 
proveth  rather  that  men  are  in  that  point  equal,  than  unequal. 
For  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  greater  sign  of  the  equal  distribution 
of  anything,  than  that  every  man  is  contented  with  his  share. 

From  this  equality  of  Ability,  ariseth  equality  of  hope  in  the 
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attainding  of  our  ends.  And  therefore  if  any  two  men  desire  the 
same  thing,  which  nevertheless  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  be- 
come enemies ;  and  in  the  way  to  their  end,  which  is  principally 
their  own  conservation,  and  sometimes  their  delectation  only,  en- 
deavour to  destroy  or  subdue  one  another.  And  from  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  where  an  Invader  has  no  more  to  fear  than 
another  man's  .single  power  ;  if  one  plant,  sow,  build,  or  possess 
a  convenient  seat,  others  may  probably  be  expected  to  come  pre- 
pared with  forces  united,  to  dispossess  and  deprive  him,  not  only 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  but  also  of  his  Life  or  Liberty.  And 
the  invader  again  is  in  the  like  danger  of  another. 

And  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  no  way  for 
any  man  to  secure  himself,  so  reasonable,  as  anticipation ;  that 
is,  by  Force,  or  Wiles,  to  master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so 
long  till  he  see  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger  him ; 
and  this  is  no  more  than  his  own  conservation  requireth,  and  is 
generally  allowed.  Also  because  there  be  some,  that  taking 
pleasure  in  contemplating  their  own  power  in  the  acts  of  Conquest, 
which  they  pursue  further  than  their  security  requires ;  if  others, 
that  otherwise  would  be  glad  to  be  at  ease  within  modest  bounds, 
should  not  by  invasion  increase  their  power,  they  would  not  be 
able,  long  time,  by  standing  only  on  their  defence,  to  subsist. 
And  by  consequence,  such  augmentation  of  Dominion  over  men 
being  necessary  to  a  man's  conservation,  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
him. 

Again,  men  have  no  pleasure,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  deal 
of  grief,  in  keeping  Company,  where  there  is  no  power  able  to 
overawe  them  all.  For  every  man  looketh  that  his  companion 
should  value  him,  at  the  same  rate  he  sets  upon  himself;  and 
upon  all  signs  of  contempt,  or  undervaluing,  naturally  endeavours, 
as  far  as  he  dares  (which  amongst  them  that  have  no  common 
power  to  keep  them  in  quiet,  is  far  enough  to  make  them  destroy 
each  other)  to  extort  a  greater  value  from  his  Contemners,  by 
damage ;  and  from  others,  by  the  example. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  principal  causes 
of  quarrel.  First,  Competition ;  secondly.  Diffidence  ;  thirdly, 
Glory. 

The  first  maketh  men  invade  for  Gain ;  the  second  for  Safety ; 
and  the  third,  for  Reputation.  The  first  use  violence  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  other  men's  persons,  wives,  children,  and 
cattle ;  the  second,  to  defend  them  ;  the  third,  for  trifles,  as  a 
word,  a  smile,  a  different  opinion,  and  any  other  sign  of  under- 
value,  either  direct  in   their  persons,   or  by  reflectiqn  i|i  thdr 
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kindred,    their   friends,    their   nation,   their   profession,   or   their 
name. 

Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  during  the  time  men  live  without 
a  common  Power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  they  are  in  that  condi- 
tion which  is  called  War ;  and  such  a  war,  as  is  of  every  man 
against  every  man.  For  "war"  consisteth  not  in  Battle  only,  or 
the  act  of  fighting ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time,  wherein  the  will  to 
contend  by  Battle  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  therefore  the  notion 
of  "  time ''  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  war,  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  weather.  For  as  the  nature  of  foul  weather  lieth  not  in 
a  shower  or  two  of  rain,  but  in  an  inclination  there  to  of  many 
days  together ;  so  the  nature  of  war  consisteth  not  in  actual  fight- 
ing, but  in  the  known  disposition  thereto  during  all  the  time  there 
is  no  assurance  to  the  contrary.     All  other  time  is  '*  peace  ". 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  war,  where 
every  man  is  enemy  to  every  man,  the  same  is  consequent  to  the 
time  wherein  men  live  without  other  security  than  what  their  own 
strength  and  their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withal.  In 
such  condition  there  is  no  place  for  Industry,  because  the  fruit 
thereof  is  uncertain,  and  consequently  no  culture  of  the  earth ;  no 
Navigation,  nor  use  of  the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by 
sea ;  no  commodious  Building ;  no  instruments  of  moving  or  re- 
moving such  things  as  require  much  force ;  no  knowledge  of  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  no  account  of  time ;  no  Arts ;  no  Letters ;  no 
Society ;  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual  Fear  and  Danger  of 
violent  death ;  and  the  Life  of  Man,  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish, 
and  short. 

Leviatha7i 


OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  office  of  the  Sovereign,  be  it  a  Monarch  or  an  Assembly, 
consisteth  in  the  end  for  which  he  was  trusted  with  the  sovereign 
power,  namely,  the  procuration  of  "  the  safety  of  the  people  " ;  to 
which  he  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  Nature,  and  to  render  an  account 
thereof  to  God,  the  author  of  that  law,  and  to  none  but  Him. 
But  by  safety  here,  is  not  meant  a  bare  preservation,  but  also  all 
other  contentments  of  life  which  every  man  by  lawful  industry, 
without  danger  or  hurt  to  the  Commonwealth,  shall  acquire  to 
himself. 
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And  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care  applied  to 
individuals,  further  than  their  protection  from  injuries  when  they 
shall  complain ;  but  by  a  general  providence  contained  in  Public 
Instruction,  both  of  doctrine  and  example  ;  and  in  the  making  and 
executing  of  good  Laws,  to  which  individual  persons  may  apply 
their  own  cases. 

And  because,  if  the  essential  rights  of  Sovereignty,  specified 
before  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  be  taken  away,  the  Common- 
wealth is  thereby  dissolved,  and  every  man  returneth  into  the 
condition  and  calamity  of  a  war  with  every  other  man,  which  is 
the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen  in  this  life ;  it  is  the  office  of 
the  Sovereign  to  maintain  those  rights  entire ;  and  consequently 
against  his  duty,  first,  to  transfer  to  another,  or  to  lay  from  himself 
any  of  them.  For  he  that  deserteth  the  means,  deserteth  the  ends ; 
and  he  deserteth  the  means,  that  being  the  sovereign,  acknow- 
ledgeth  himself  subject  to  the  civil  laws  and  renounce th  the  power 
of  supreme  Judicature,  or  of  making  War  or  Peace  by  his  own 
authority ;  or  of  judging  of  the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
or  of  levying  money  and  soldiers,  when,  and  as  much  as  in  his 
own  conscience  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  or  of  making  officers, 
and  ministers  of  both  war  and  peace  ;  or  of  appointing  teachers,  and 
examining  what  doctrines  are  conformable  or  contrary  to  the  de- 
fence, peace,  and  good  of  the  people.  Secondly,  it  is  against  his 
duty  to  let  the  people  be  ignorant  or  misinformed  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  those  his  essential  rights;  because  thereby  men 
are  easy  to  be  seduced,  and  drawn  to  resist  him,  when  the  common- 
wealth shall  require  their  use  and  exercise. 

And  the  grounds  of  these  rights  have  the  rather  need  to  be 
diligently  and  truly  taught ;  because  they  cannot  be  maintained 
by  any  civil  law,  or  terror  of  legal  punishment.  For  a  civil  law 
that  shall  forbid  Rebellion  (and  such  is  all  resistance  to  the 
essential  rights  of  the  Sovereignty)  is  not,  as  a  civil  law,  any  Obliga- 
tion, but  by  virtue  only  of  the  law  of  Nature,  that  forbiddeth  the 
violation  of  faith ;  which  natural  obligation,  if  men  know  not, 
they  cannot  know  the  right  of  any  law  the  Sovereign  maketh.  And 
for  the  punishment,  they  take  it  but  for  an  act  of  hostility ;  which 
when  they  think  they  have  strength  enough,  they  will  endeavour 
by  acts  of  hostility  to  avoid. 

As  I  have  heard  some  say,  that  Justice  is  but  a  word,  without 
substance ;  and  that  whatsoever  a  man  can  by  force  or  art  acquire 
to  himself,  not  only  in  the  condition  of  war,  but  also  in  a  common- 
wealth, is  his  own,  which  I  have  already  showed  to  be  false ;  so 
there  be  also  that  maintain,  that  there  are  no  grounds,  or  principles 
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of  reason,  to  sustain  those  essential  rights  which  make  Sovereignty 
absolute.  For  if  there  were,  they  would  have  been  found  out  in 
some  place  or  other  ;  whereas  we  see  there*  has  not  hitherto  been 
any  Commonwealth,  where  those  rights  have  been  acknowledged 
or  challenged.  Wherein  they  argue  as  ill,  as  if  the  savage  people 
of  America  should  deny  there  were  any  grounds,  or  principles  of 
reason,  so  to  build  a  house  as  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials, 
because  they  never  yet  saw  any  so  well  built.  Time  and  industry 
produce  every  day  new  knowledge.  And  as  the  art  of  well  build- 
ing is  derived  from  principles  of  reason,  observed  by  industrious 
men,  that  had  long  studied  the  nature  of  materials,  and  the  divers 
effects  of  figure  and  proportion,  long  after  mankind  began,  though 
poorly,  to  build ;  so,  long  after  men  have  begun  to  constitute 
Commonwealths,  imperfect,  and  apt  to  lapse  into  disorder,  there 
may  principles  of  reason  be  found  out,  by  industrious  meditation, 
to  make  their  constitution,  excepting  by  external  violence,  ever- 
lasting. And  such  are  those  which  I  have  in  this  discourse  set 
forth  ;  which,  whether  they  come  not  into  the  sight  of  those  that 
have  power  to  make  use  of  them,  or  be  neglected  by  them,  or  not, 
concerneth  my  particular  interests,  at  this  day,  very  little.  But 
supposing  that  these  of  mine  are  not  such  principles  of  reason ; 
yet  I  am  sure  they  are  principles  from  authority  of  Scripture ;  as 
I  shall  make  to  appear,  when  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  administered  by  Moses,  over  the  Jews,  His  peculiar  people 
by  covenant. 

But  they  say  again,  that  though  the  principles  be  right,  yet 
common  people  are  not  of  capacity  enough  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand them.  I  should  be  glad  that  the  rich  and  potent  subjects 
of  a  Kingdom,  or  those  that  are  accounted  the  most  learned,  were 
no  less  incapable  than  they.  But  all  men  know  that  the  obstruc- 
tions to  this  kind  of  doctrine  proceed,  not  so  much  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  matter  as  from  the  interest  of  them  that  are  to  learn. 
Potent  men  digest  hardly  anything  that  setteth  up  a  Power  to  bridle 
their  Affections ;  and  learned  men  anything  that  discovereth  their 
errors,  and  thereby  lesseneth  their  authority  ;  whereas  the  common 
people's  minds,  unless  they  be  tainted  with  dependence  on  the  po- 
tent, or  scribbled  over  with  the  opinions  of  their  doctors,  are  like 
clean  paper,  fit  to  receive  whatsoever  by  public  authority  shall  be 
imprinted  in  them.  Shall  whole  nations  be  brought  to  "  acquiesce  " 
in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  above 
reason,  and  millions  of  men  be  made  believe  that  the  same  body  may 
be  in  innumerable  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  is  against 
reason ;  and  shall  not  men  be  able,  by  their  teaching  and  preaching, 
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protected  by  the  Law,  to  make  that  received  which  is  so  consonant 
to  reason  that  any  unprejudicated  man  needs  no  more  to  learn 
it  than  to  hear  it  ?  I  conclude  therefore  that  in  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  essential  rights  which  are  the  natural  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  Sovereignty  there  is  no  difficulty,  whilst  a  Sovereign 
has  his  power  entire,  but  what  proceeds  from  his  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  those  whom  he  trusteth  in  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  consequently  it  is  his  duty  to  cause  them  so  to 
be  instructed ;  and  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  benefit  also,  and 
security  against  the  danger  that  may  arrive  to  himself  in  his 
natural  person  from  rebellion. 


IZAAK  WALTON 
(1593-1683) 

A  CONTENTED  ANGLER 

Venator.  This  dayes  fortune  and  pleasure,  and  this  nights  com- 
pany and  song,  do  all  make  me  more  and  more  in  love  with 
angling.  Gentlemen,  my  Master  left  me  alone  for  an  houre  this 
day ;  and  I  verily  believe  he  retired  himself  from  talking  with  me, 
that  he  might  be  so  perfect  in  this  song :  was  it  not,  Master? 

Piscator.  Yes  indeed ;  for  it  is  many  yeers  since  I  learn'd  it, 
and  having  forgotten  a  part  of  it,  I  was  forced  to  patch  it  up  by 
the  help  of  mine  own  invention,  who  am  not  excellent  at  poetry, 
as  my  part  of  the  song  may  testifie  :  but  of  that  I  will  say  no  more, 
lest  you  should  think  I  mean  by  discommending  it  to  beg  your 
commendations  of  it.  And  therefore,  without  replications,  let  us 
hear  your  ketch,  Scholer,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  good  one  ;  for  you 
are  both  musical,  and  have  a  good  fancy  to  boot. 

Venator.  Marry,  and  that  you  shal ;  and  as  freely  as  I  would 
have  my  honest  Master  tel  me  some  more  secrets  of  fish  and  fishing 
as  we  walk  and  fish  towards  London  tomorrow.  But,  Master,  first 
let  me  tell  you,  that  that  very  hour  which  you  were  absent  from 
me,  I  sate  down  under  a  willow  tree  by  the  water  side,  and  con- 
sidered what  you  had  told  me  of  the  owner  of  that  pleasant  meadow 
in  which  you  then  left  me ;  that  he  had  a  plentiful  estate,  and 
not  a  heart  to  think  so ;  that  he  had  at  this  time  many  law-sutes 
depending,  and  that  they  both  damp'd  his  mirth,  and  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  he  himselfe  had  not  leisure  to 
take  the  sweet  content  that  I,  who  pretended  no  title,  took  in  his 
fields ;  for  I  could  there  sit  quietly,  and  looking  on  the  water,  see 
fishes  sport  themselves  in  the  silver  streams,  others  leaping  at  flyes 
of  several  shapes  and  colours  ;  looking  on  the  hils,  I  could  behold 
them  spotted  with  woods  and  groves ;  looking  downe  the  meadows, 
could  see  here  a  boy  gathering  lillies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  2^ 
-girle  cropping  culverkeyes  and  cowslips,   all  to  make  garlands 
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sutable  to  this  present  month  of  May  :  these  and  many  other  field 
flowers  so  perfumed  the  aire,  that  I  thought  this  meadow  like  the 
field  in  Sicily  (of  which  Diodorus  speaks),  where  the  perfumes  aris- 
ing from  the  place  make  all  dogs  that  hunt  in  it  to  fall  off,  and  to 
lose  their  hottest  sent.  I  say,  as  I  thus  sat  joying  in  mine  owne 
happy  condition,  and  pitying  this  poor  rich  man,  that  ought  this 
and  many  other  pleasant  groves  and  meadows  about  me,  I  did 
thankfully  remember  what  my  Saviour  said,  that  the  meek  possess 
the  earth ;  or  rather  they  enjoy  what  the  other  possess  and  enjoy 
not ;  for  anglers,  and  meek  quiet-spirited  men,  are  free  from  those 
high,  those  restlesse  thoughts,  which  corrode  the  sweets  of  life. 

The  Compleat  Angler 


OF  FLY-FISHING 

Piscator.  I  confesse  no  direction  can  be  given  to  make  a  man 
of  a  dull  capacitie  able  to  make  a  flie  well :  and  yet  I  know  this 
with  a  little  practice  wil  help  an  ingenuous  angler  in  a  good 
degree ;  but  to  see  a  flie  made  by  an  artist  in  that  kind  is  the  best 
teaching  to  make  it.  And  then  an  ingenuous  angler  may  walk  by 
the  river  and  mark  what  flie  fals  on  the  water  that  day,  and  catch 
one  of  them  if  he  see  the  trouts  leap  at  a  flie  of  that  kind ;  and 
then  having  alwaies  hooks  ready  hung  with  him,  and  having  a 
bag  also  alwaies  with  him,  with  bear's  hair,  or  the  haire  of  a 
browne  or  sad-coloured  heifer,  hackels  of  a  cock  or  capon,  several 
coloured  silk  and  crewel  to  make  the  bodie  of  the  flie,  the  feathers 
of  a  drakes  head,  black  or  browne  sheeps  wool,  or  hogs  wool,  or 
hair,  thred  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  silk  of  several  colours,  especially 
sad-coloured,  to  make  the  flies  head ;  and  there  be  also  other 
coloured  feathers  both  of  little  birds  and  of  peckled  foul ;  I  say, 
having  those  with  him  in  a  bag,  and  trying  to  make  a  flie,  though 
he  miss  at  first,  yet  shall  he  at  last  hit  it  better,  even  to  such  a 
perfection  as  none  can  well  teach  him ;  and  if  he  hit  to  make  his 
fly  right,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit  also  where  there  is  store  of 
trouts,  a  dark  day,  and  a  right  wind,  he  shall  catch  such  store  of 
them,  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow  more  and  more  in  love  with 
the  art  of  fly-making. 

Venator.  But,  my  loving  Master,  if  any  wind  will  not  serve, 
then  I  wish  I  were  in  Lapland  to  buy  a  good  wind  of  one  of 
the  honest  witches,  that  sell  so  manie  winds  there,  and  so  cheap. 
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Piscator,  Marrie,  Scholar,  but  I  would  not  be  there,  nor 
indeed  from  under  this  tree ;  for  look  how  it  begins  to  rain ;  and 
by  the  clouds,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  presently  have  a  smoak- 
ing  showre,  and  therefore  sit  close ;  this  sycamore-tree  will  shelter  us  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you,  as  they  shall  come  into  my  mind,  more  observa- 
tions of  flie-fishing  for  a  trout. 

But  first  for  the  wind ;  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  the 
winds  the  south  wind  is  said  to  be  best.     One  observes  that 

.  .  .  When  the  wind  is  south 
It  blowes  your  bait  into  a  fishes  mouth. 

Next  to  that,  the  west  wind  is  believed  to  be  the  best  :  and  hav- 
ing told  you  that  the  east  wind  is  the  worst,  I  need  not  tell  you 
which  wind  is  the  best  in  the  third  degree.  And  yet,  as  Solomon 
observes,  "  he  that  considers  the  wind  shall  never  sotv  "  ;  so  hee  that 
busies  his  head  too  much  about  them,  (if  the  weather  be  not  made 
extreme  cold  by  an  east  wind)  shall  be  a  little  superstitious ;  for 
as  it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  no  good  horse  of  a  bad 
colour  ;  so  I  have  observed  that  if  it  be  a  cloudie  day,  and  not  ex- 
treme cold,  let  the  wind  sit  in  what  corner  it  will  and  do  its 
worst. 

The  Compleat  Angler 
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(1594-1666) 

THE  PIED  PIPER 

Sir, 

I  saw  such  prodigious  things  daily  done  these  few  years 
past,  that  I  had  resolv'd  with  myself  to  give  over  wondering  at 
anything,  yet  a  passage  happen'd  this  week,  that  forc'd  me  to 
wonder  once  more,  because  it  is  without  parallel.  It  was,  that 
some  odd  fellows  went  skulking  up  and  down  London  streets, 
and  with  figs  and  raisins  allur'd  little  children,  and  so  purloin'd 
them  away  from  their  parents,  and  carried  them  a  ship-board,  far 
beyond  sea,  where,  by  cutting  their  hair,  and  other  devices,  they 
so  disguis'd  them  that  their  parents  could  not  know  them.  This 
made  me  think  upon  that  miraculous  passage  in  Hamelen,  a  town 
in  Germany,  which  I  hoped  to  have  passed  through  when  I  was  in 
Hamburgh,  had  we  returned  by  Holland,  which  was  thus,  (nor 
would  I  relate  it  unto  you  were  there  not  some  ground  of  truth 
for  it). 

The  said  town  of  Hamelen  was  annoy'd  with  rats  and  mice ; 
and  it  chanc'd  that  a  pied-coated  Piper  came  thither,  who  coven- 
anted with  the  chief  burgers  for  such  a  reward,  if  he  could  free 
them  quite  from  the  said  vermin,  nor  would  he  demand  it  till  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day  after :  the  agreement  being  made,  he 
began  to  play  on  his  pipes,  and  all  the  rats  and  the  mice  follow'd 
him  to  a  great  lough  hard  by,  where  they  all  perished ;  so  the 
town  was  infected  no  more.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Pied 
Piper  return'd  for  his  reward ;  the  burgers  put  him  off  with  slight- 
ings  and  neglect,  offering  him  some  small  matter,  which  he  refus- 
ing, and  staying  some  days  in  the  town,  one  Sunday  morning  at 
high  mass,  when  most  people  were  at  church,  he  fell  to  play  on 
his  pipes,  and  all  the  children  up  and  down  follow'd  him  out  of 
the  town,  to  a  great  hill  not  far  off,  which  rent  in  two,  and  open'd, 
and  let  him  and  the  children  in,  and  so  clos'd  up  again.     This 
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happen'd  a  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since ;  and  in 
that  town,  they  date  their  bills  and  bonds,  and  other  instruments 
in  law,  to  this  day,  from  the  year  of  the  going  out  of  their  children  ; 
besides  there  is  a  great  pillar  of  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill, 
whereon  this  stor)'  is  engraven. 

No  more  now,  for  this  is  enough  in  conscience  for  one  time ; 

so  I  am 

Your  most  affectionate  servitor 

J.  H. 


THE  WHITE  BIRD 

Sir, 

I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  noble  entertainment 
you  gave  me  at  Bury,  and  the  pains  you  took  in  shewing  me  the 
antiquities  of  that  place.  In  requital,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  strange 
thing  I  saw  lately  here,  and  I  believe  'tis  true ;  as  I  passed  by  St. 
Dunstan's  in  Fleet  Street  the  last  Saturday,  I  stepp'd  into  a  lapi- 
dary, or  stone-cutter's  shop,  to  treat  with  the  master  for  a  stone 
to  be  put  upon  my  father's  tomb :  and  casting  my  eyes  up  and 
down,  I  spied  a  huge  marble  with  a  large  inscription  upon't  which 
was  thus,  to  my  best  remembrance : 

Here  lies  John  Oxenham,  a  goodly  young  man,  in  whose 
chamber,  as  he  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  a  bird 
with  a  white  breast  was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed,  and  so 
vanished. 

Here  lies  also  Mary  Oxenham,  the  sister  of  the  said  John,  who 
died  the  next  day,  and  the  same  apparition  was  seen  in  the 
room. 

Then  another  sister  is  spoke  of.     Then — ■ 

Here  lies  hard  by  James  Oxenham,  the  son  of  the  said  John, 
who  died  a  child  in  his  cradle  a  little  after,  and  such  a  bird  was 
seen  fluttering  about  his  head,  a  little  before  he  expired,  which 
vanished  afterwards. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  there  is, 

Here  lies  Elizabeth  Oxenham,  the  mother  of  the  said  John, 
who  died  sixteen  years  since,  when  such  a  bird  with  a  white  breast 
was  seen  about  her  bed  before  her  death. 

To  all  these  there  be  divers  witnesses,  both  Squires  and  ladies, 
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whose  names  are  engraven  upon  the  stone :  This  stone  is  to  be 
sent  to  a  town  hard  by  Exeter,  where  this  happen 'd. 

Were  you  here,  I  could  raise  a  choice  discourse  with  you 
hereupon.  So,  hoping  to  see  you  the  next  term  to  requite  some 
of  your  favours,  I  rest 

Your  true  friend  to  serve  you 

J.  H. 
Familiar  Letters 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 
(1605-1682) 

THOUGHTS   ON   DEATH 

I  am  naturally  bashful ;  nor  hath  conversation,  age,  or  travel, 
been  able  to  effront  or  enharden  me ;  yet  I  have  one  part  of 
modesty  which  I  have  seldom  discovered  in  another,  that  is  (to 
speak  truely)  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  Death,  as  ashamed 
thereof.  'Tis  the  very  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures,  that 
in  a  moment  can  so  disfigure  us,  that  our  nearest  friends,  Wife, 
and  Children,  stand  afraid  and  start  at  us  ;  the  Birds  and  Beasts  of 
the  field,  that  before  in  a  natural  fear  obeyed  us,  forgetting  all 
allegiance,  begin  to  prey  upon  us.  This  very  conceit  hath  in  a 
tempest  disposed  and  left  me  willing  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss  of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  unseen,  unpityed,  without 
wondering  eyes,  tears  of  pity,  Lectures  of  mortality,  and  none  had 
said. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ? 

Not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  Anatomy  of  my  parts,  or  can  accuse 
Nature  for  playing  the  bungler  in  any  part  of  me,  or  my  own 
vitious  life  for  contracting  any  shameful  disease  upon  me,  whereby 
I  might  not  call  myself  as  wholesome  a  morsel  for  the  worms  as 
any. 

Some,  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  issue,  wherein,  as  in  the 
truest  Chronicle,  they  seem  to  outlive  themselves,  can  with  greater 
patience  away  with  death.  This  conceit  and  counterfeit  subsist- 
ing in  our  progenies  seems  to  me  a  meer  fallacy,  unworthy  the 
desires  of  a  man  that  can  but  conceive  a  thought  of  the  next 
World;  who,  in  a  nobler  ambition,  should  desire  to  live  in  his 
substance  in  Heaven,  rather  than  his  name  and  shadow  in  the 
earth.  And  therefore  at  my  death  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of 
the  World,  not  caring  for  a  Monument,  History,  or  Epitaph,  not 
so  much  as  the  bare  memory  of  my  name  to  be  found  any  where 
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but  in  the  universal  Register  of  God.  I  am  not  yet  so  Cynical  as 
to  approve  the  Testament  of  Diogenes ;  nor  do  I  altogether  allow 
that  Rhodomontade  of  Lucan, 

.   .    .  Caelo  tegittir,  qui  non  hahet  urnam. 

He  that  unburied  lies  wants  not  his  Herse, 
For  unto  him  a  Tomb's  the  Universe, 

but  commend  in  my  calmer  judgement  those  ingenuous  intentions 
that  desire  to  sleep  by  the  arms  of  their  Fathers,  and  strive  to  go 
the  neatest  way  unto  corruption.  I  do  not  envy  the  temper  of 
Crows  and  Daws,  nor  the  numerous  and  weary  days  of  our  Fathers 
before  the  Flood.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Astrology,  I  may  out- 
live a  Jubilee :  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  one  revolution  of  Saturn, 
nor  hath  my  pulse  beat  thirty  years ;  and  yet,  excepting  one,  have 
seen  the  Ashes  and  left  underground  all  the  Kings  of  Europe ; 
have  been  contemporary  to  three  Emperours,  four  Grand  Signiours, 
and  as  many  Popes.  Methinks  I  have  outlived  my  self,  and 
begin  to  be  weary  of  the  Sun ;  I  have  shaken  hands  with  delight, 
in  my  warm  blood  and  Canicular  days,  I  perceive  I  do  anticipate 
the  vices  of  age ;  the  World  to  me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show, 
and  we  all  therein  but  Pantalones  and  Anticks,  to  my  severer  con- 
templations. 

It  is  not,  I  confess,  an  unlawful  Prayer  to  desire  to  surpass  the 
days  of  our  Saviour,  or  wish  to  outlive  that  age  wherein  he  thought 
fittest  to  dye  ;  yet  if  (as  Divinity  affirms)  there  shall  be  no  grey 
hairs  in  Heaven,  but  all  shall  rise  in  the  perfect  state  of  men,  we 
do  but  outlive  those  perfections  in  this  World,  to  be  recalled  unto 
them  by  a  greater  Miracle  in  the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be 
retrograde  hereafter.  Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a 
point  to  be  super-annuated  from  sin,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to 
implore  the  days  of  Methusaleh.  But  age  doth  not  rectify,  but 
incurvate  our  natures,  turning  bad  dispositions  into  worser  habits, 
and  (like  diseases)  brings  on  incurable  vices ;  for  every  day  as  we 
grow  weaker  in  age,  we  grow  stronger  in  sin,  and  the  number  of 
our  days  doth  but  make  our  sins  innumerable.  The  same  vice 
committed  at  sixteen,  is  not  the  same,  though  it  agree  in  all  other 
circumstances,  at  forty,  but  swells  and  doubles  from  the  circum- 
s'tance  of  our  ages  ;  wherein,  besides  the  constant  and  inexcusable 
habit  of  transgressing,  the  maturity  of  our  judgement  cuts  off  pre- 
tence unto  excuse  or  pardon.  Every  sin,  the  oftner  it  is  com- 
mitted, the  more  it  acquireth  in  the  quality  of  evil ;  as  it  succeeds 
in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of  badness  ;  for  as  they  proceed 
they  ever  multiply,  and  like  figures  in  Arithmetick,  the  last  stands 
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for  more  than  all  that  went  before  it.  And  though  I  think  no 
man  can  live  well  once,  but  he  that  could  live  twice,  yet  for  my 
own  part  I  would  not  live  over  my  hours  past,  nor  begin  again  the 
thread  of  my  days;  not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have 
lived  them  well,  but  for  fear  I  should  live  them  worse.  I  find  my 
growing  Judgment  daily  instruct  me  how  to  be  better,  but  my  un- 
tamed affections  and  confirmed  vitiosity  makes  me  daily  do  worse. 
I  find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  same  sins  I  discovered  in  my 
youth ;  I  committed  many  then,  because  I  was  a  Child ;  and 
because  I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an  infant.  Therefore  I 
perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  Child,  before  the  days  of  dotage  ; 
and  stand  in  need  of  Aeson's  Bath  before  threescore. 

And  truly  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  providence  to  produce  a 
man's  life  unto  threescore :  there  is  more  required  than  an  able 
temper  for  those  years  ;  though  the  radical  humour  contain  in  it 
sufficient  oyl  for  seventy,  yet  I  perceive  in  some  it  gives  no  light 
past  thirty :  men  assign  not  all  the  causes  of  long  life,  that  write 
whole  Books  thereof.  They  that  found  themselves  on  the  radical 
balsome,  or  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel 
lived  not  so  long  as  Adam.  There  is  therefore  a  secret  glome  or 
bottome  of  our  days :  'twas  His  wisdom  to  determine  them,  but 
His  perpetual  and  waking  providence  that  fulfils  and  accomplisheth 
them  ;  wherein  the  spirits,  ourselves,  and  all  the  creatures  of  God 
in  a  secret  and  disputed  way  do  execute  His  will.  Let  f/iem  not 
therefore  complain  of  immaturity  that  die  about  thirty ;  they  fall 
but  like  the  whole  World,  whose  solid  and  well-composed  sub- 
stance must  not  expect  the  duration  and  period  of  its  constitution  ; 
when  all  things  are  completed  in  it,  its  age  is  accomplished ;  and 
the  last  and  general  fever  may  as  well  destroy  it  before  six 
thousand  as  me  before  forty.  There  is  therefore  some  other  hand 
that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than  that  of  Nature ;  we  are  not 
onely  ignorant  in  Antipathies  and  occult  qualities  ;  our  ends  are 
as  obscure  as  our  beginnings ;  the  line  of  our  days  is  drawn  by 
night,  and  the  various  effects  therein  by  a  pensil  that  is  invisible ; 
wherein  though  we  confess  our  ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not 
err  if  we  say  it  is  the  hand  of  God. 

I  am  much  taken  with  two  verses  of  Lucan,  since  I  have  been 
able  not  onely,  as  we  do  at  School,  to  construe,  but  understand  : — 

Victurosque  Dei  celattt,  ut  vivere  durent, 
Felix  esse  mori. 

We're  all  deluded,  vainly  searching  ways 
To  make  us  happy  by  the  length  of  days ; 
For  cunningly  to  make's  protract  this  breath, 
The  Gods  conceal  the  happiness  of  Death. 
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There  be  many  excellent  strains  in  that  Poet,  wherewith 
his  Stoical  Genius  hath  liberally  supplied  him  ;  and  truely  there 
are  singular  pieces  in  the  Philosophy  of  Zeno,  and  doctrine  of  the 
Stoicks,  which  I  perceive,  delivered  in  a  Pulpit,  pass  for  current 
Divinity ;  yet  herein  are  they  in  extreams,  that  can  allow  a  man  to 
be  his  owne  Assassine,  and  so  highly  extol  the  end  and  suicide 
of  Cato.  This  is  indeed  not  to  fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of 
life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but  where  life 
is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to 
live.  And  herein  Religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example ;  for 
all  the  valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  Scevola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel 
or  match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture  to  the  rack 
of  a  disease,  nor  any  Ponyards  in  death  it  self  like  those  in  the 
way  or  prologue  to  it. 

Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro. 

I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead. 

Were  I  of  Caesar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish 
rather  to  go  off  at  one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  by  the 
grating  torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  farther  than  their 
outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with 
their  constitutions  for  being  sick  ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the 
parts  of  man,  and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  Fabrick 
hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and,  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can  die 
but  once.  *  Tis  not  onely  the  mischief  of  diseases,  and  the  villany  of 
poysons,  that  make  an  end  of  us  ;  we  vainly  accuse  the  fury  of 
Guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of  death  ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
hand  to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholding  unto  every  one  we  meet, 
he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that 
though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  to  take  away  life, 
it  is  not  in  the  strongest  to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not 
except  Himself  from  that,  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh, 
He  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there  is  no  hap- 
piness within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  within  the  Opticks  of  these 
eyes  to  behold  felicity.  The  first  day  of  our  Jubilee  is  Death ; 
the  Devil  hath  therefore  failed  of  his  desires ;  we  are  happier  with 
death  than  we  should  have  been  without  it ;  there  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and  so  indeed,  in 
his  own  sense,  the  Stoick  is  in  the  right.  He  forgets  that  he  can 
dye  who  complains  of  misery  ;  we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity 
while  death  is  in  our  own. 

Religio  Medici 
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Darkness  and  Light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and  Oblivion 
shares  with  Memory  a  great  part  even  of  our  Uving  beings ;  we 
sHghtly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes  of  afflic- 
tion leave  but  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities, 
and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities  ;  miseries  are  slippery,  or  fall 
like  snow  upon  us,  which  notwithstanding  is  no  unhappy  stupidity. 
To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a 
merciful  provision  in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  our 
few  and  evil  days,  and,  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing  into  cut- 
ting remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of 
repetitions.  A  great  part  of  Antiquity  contented  their  hopes' of 
subsistency  with  a  transmigration  of  their  souls, — a  good  way  to 
continue  their  memories,  while  having  the  advantage  of  plural 
successions,  they  could  not  but  act  something  remarkable  in  such 
variety  of  beings,  and  enjoying  the  fame  of  their  ,  passed  selves, 
make  accumulation  of  glory  unto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather 
than  be  lost  in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  made  one  particle  of  the  public 
soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more  than  to  return  into  their 
unknown  and  divine  original  again.  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more 
unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies,  to  attend 
the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind, 
and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  had 
spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise, 
Misraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams. 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or  any  patent 
from  oblivion,  in  preservations  below  the  moon ;  men  have  been 
deceived  even  in  their  flatteries  above  the  sun,  and  studied  con- 
ceits to  perpetuate  their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  Cosmo- 
graphy of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the  names  of  contrived 
constellations ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion,  and  Osiris  in  the  Dog 
Star.  While  we  look  for  incorruption  in  the  heavens,  we  find 
they  are  but  like  the  earth  ; — durable  in  their  main  bodies,  alter- 
able in  their  parts ;  whereof,  beside  comets  and  new  stars,  per- 
spectives begin  to  tell  tales,  and  the  spots  that  wander  about  the 
sun,  with  Phaeton's  favour,  would  make  clear  conviction. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  Immortality.  What- 
ever hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end  (all  others 
have  a  dependent  being  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction) ; 
which   is    the   peculiar   of  that  necessary  Essence   that  cannot 
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destroy  itself;  and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so 
powerfully  constituted  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of 
itself.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all 
earthly  Glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after  death,  makes  a 
folly  of  posthumous  memory.  God  who  can  only  destroy  our 
souls,  and  hath  assured  our  resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or 
names  hath  directly  promised  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have  found  unhappy 
frustration ;  and  to  hold  long  subsistence,  seems  but  a  scape  in 
oblivion.  But  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and 
pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnising  nativities  and  deaths  with 
equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  Flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within 
us.  A  small  fire  suffices  for  life,  great  flames  seemed  too  little 
after  death,  while  men  vainly  affected  precious  Pyres,  and  to  burn 
like  Sardanapalus  ;  but  the  wisdome  of  funeral  laws  found  the 
folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  reduced  undoing  fires  unto  the  rule 
of  sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could  be  so  mean  as  not  to 
provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an  urn. 

Urn  Burial 
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« 

(1608-1661) 

OF  CHARITY 

It  were  arrant  presumption  for  any  to  imprison  freedome  it 
self,  and  confine  another's  bounty  by  his  own  (pretended)  discre- 
tion. Let  the  charitably  minded  do  what,  when,  where,  how,  to 
whom,  and  how  much,  God  and  their  own  goodnesse  shall 
direct  them.  However,  it  will  not  be  amisse  humbly  to  represent 
unto  them  the  following  considerations  ;  the  rather,  because  many 
well  affected  to  the  publick  good  have  lately  been  disheartned 
with  the  frustrations  of  former  charity. 

First,  for  the  time :  it  is  best  to  do  it  whilest  they  are  living, 
to  prevent  all  suspicions  that  their  intentions  should  be  misim- 
ployed.  Sem  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  Cham  was  a 
mocker  of  his  father.  Peter  will  not  be  offended  if  I  call  Judas 
a  betrayer  of  his  Master.  Hottest  executors  will  take  no  exception 
if  I  justly  bemoan  that  too  many  dishonest  ones  have  abused  the 
good  intents  of  the  testators.  How  many  legacies,  sound  and 
whole  in  themselves,  have  proved,  before  they  were  payed,  as 
maimed  as  the  cripples  in  the  hospitalls  to  whom  they  were  be- 
queathed !  Yea,  as  the  blinded  Syrians  (desiring  to  go,  and  be- 
lieving they  went  to  Damascus)  were  led  to  their  enemies,  and 
into  the  midst  of  Samaria ;  so  is  it  more  than  suspicious  that  many 
blind  and  concealed  legacies,  intended  for  the  temple  of  God, 
have  been  imployed  against  the  God  of  the  temple. 

Next,  for  the  objects  of  well  doing.  Surely  a  vigilant  charity 
must  take  the  alarum  from  the  groans  of  the  prisoners.  I  could 
therefore  wish  that  there  were  in  London  a  corporation  of  able  and 
honest  merchants,  whereof  that  city  affordeth  a  plentiful  choice, 
legally  impowered  to  receive  and  imploy  the  charity  of  well-affected 
people  for  a  general  jail  delivery  of  all  English  captives  in  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,   etc.,    and,  our  countrymen  first   discharged,  if 
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there  were  any  surplusage  running  over,  that  it  might  be  disposed 
for  the  ransoming  of  Christians  of  what  country  soever.  .   .  . 

Lastly,  I  recommend  unto  their  charity  such  servants  who 
have  nothing  save  what  they  have  gained  by  their  industry,  and 
have  lived  seven  years  and  upwards  with  the  same  master  ;  I  mean 
not  apprentices,  but  such  covenant  servants  which  are  bound  to 
their  masters,  their  year  being  ended,  with  no  other  indentures 
than  their  own  discretion,  and  are  sensible  that  they  must  run  a 
hazard,  and  may  loose  with  their  alteration ;  especially  such 
females  who  prefer  a  good  master  in  certain  before  a  good  husband 
in  hopes,  and  had  rather  serve  in  plenty,  than  wed  and  adventure 
poverty. 

I  confess,  such  is  the  cruelty  of  some  masters,  no  servant  can, 
and  such  the  ficklenesse  of  others,  no  servant  may  stay  long  with 
them.  Such  a  master  was  he,  who  being  suitor  to  a  gentlewoman, 
came,  every  time  he  visited  her,  waited  on  by  a  new  man  (though 
keeping  but  one  at  once)  such  was  his  unconstancy  and  delight 
in  change.  Whereupon,  when  taking  leave  of  his  mistresse,  he 
proffered  to  salute  her,  "Spare  your  compliments,"  said  she  unto 
him,  "  for  probably  I  shall  soon  see  you  again ;  but  let  me,  I  pray 
you,  salute  your  servant,  whom  I  shall  never  behold  any  more  ". 

However,  though  sometimes  the  fault  may  be  in  the  masters  or 
mistresses,  yet  generally  servants  are  to  be  blamed  in  our  age, 
shifting  their  places  so  often  without  cause.  The  truth  is,  the  age 
that  makes  good  soldiers,  marrs  good  servants,  cancelling  their 
obedience,  arid  allowing  them  too  much  liberty.  What  Nabal 
applied  falsely  and  spitfully  to  David,  "  There  be  many  servants 
now  a  dayes  which  break  away  every  man  from  his  master,"  was 
never  more  true  than  now.  Yea,  what  Tully  said  of  the  Roman 
consull  (chose  in  the  morning,  and  put  out  before  night)  some 
servants  have  been  so  vigilant,  they  never  slept  in  their  masters 
houses ;  so  short  their  stay,  so  soon  their  departure. 

The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  servants  justly  addeth 
a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  standards  in  a  family,  and 
know  when  they  have  met  with  a  good  master,  as  it  appears  their 
masters  know  when  they  have  met  with  a  good  servant.  It  is 
pity  but  such  properties  of  a  houshold  should  be  incouraged ;  and 
bounty  bestowed  upon  them  may  be  an  occasion  to  fixe  other 
servants  to  stay  the  longer  in  their  places,  to  the  general  good  of 
our  nation. 

I  desire  these  my  suggestions  should  be  as  inoffensively  taken 
as  they  are  innocently  tendred.  I  know  there  was  in  the  water  of 
Bethesda,   after  the  angell  had  troubled  it,  a  medicinal  power. 
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I  know  also  that  such  impotent  folk  as  lay  in  the  five  porches  were 
the  proper  subjects  to  be  cured  :  but  alas,  they  wanted  one  at  the 
critical  instant  to  bring  their  wounds  and  the  cure  together,  and 
to  put  them  seasonably  into  the  water.  I  am  as  confident  that 
there  be  hundreds  in  England,  really  willing  and  able  to  releive, 
as  that  there  are  thousands  that  do  desire,  and  in  some  sort  deserve 
their  charity.  But  there  wanteth  one,  in  the  proper  juncture  of 
time,  to  present  such  poor  objects  to  their  liberality ;  and  if  these 
my  weak  endevours  may  be  in  any  degree  instrumentall  to  promote 
the  same,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  unto  me. 

History  of  the  Worthies  of  England 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 

Now  began  that  fatall  year  generally  foretold  that  it  would  be 
wonderfull,  as  it  proved  no  less.  Whence  the  astrologers  fetcht 
their  intelligence  hereof,  whether  from  Heaven  or  Hell,  from  other 
stars  or  from  Lucifer  alone,  is  uncertain.  This  is  most  sure  that 
this  prediction,  though  hitting  the  mark,  yet  missed  their  meaning 
who  first  reported  and  most  believed  it.  Out  comes  their  invin- 
cible Navie  and  Army,  perfectly  appointed  for  both  elements, 
water  and  land,  to  sail  and  march  compleat  in  all  warlike  equipage  : 
so  that  formerly,  with  far  less  provision,  they  had  conquered 
another  new  world.  Mighty  was  the  bulk  of  their  ships,  the  sea 
seeming  to  groan  under  them  (being  a  burden  to  it  as  they  went, 
and  to  themselves  before  they  returned)  with  all  manner  of  artillery, 
prodigious  in  number  and  greatness ;  so  that  the  report  of  their 
guns  do  stil  and  ought  ever  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  English, 
not  to  fright  them  with  any  terrour,  but  to  fill  them  with  deserved 
thankfulness. 

It  is  said  of  Senacherib,  coming  against  Hierusalem  with  his 
numerous  army,  "  By  the  way  that  he  came  shall  he  return^  and  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord  ".  As  the  later  part  of  this 
threatening  was  verified  here,  no  Spaniard  setting  foot  on  English 
ground  under  other  notion  then  a  prisoner ;  so  God  did  not  them 
the  honour  to  return  the  same  way,  who  coming  by  South-East,  a 
way  they  knew,  went  back  by  South-West,  a  way  they  sought, 
chased  by  our  ships  past  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  northen  latitude, 
then  and  there  left  to  be  pursued  after  by  hunger  and  cold.     Thus 
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having  tasted  the  English  valour  in  conquering  them,  the  Scotch 
constancy  in  not  relieving  them,  the  Irish  cruelty  in  barbarously 
butchering  them,  the  small  reversion  of  this  great  navie  which 
came  home  might  be  looked  upon  by  religious  eyes,  as  reliques 
not  for  the  adoration  but  instruction  of  their  nation  hereafter,  not 
to  account  any  thing  invincible  which  is  less  than  infinite. 

Church  History  of  Britain 


JOHN  MILTON 
(1608-1674) 

THE  USE  OF  EXERCISE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.  Therefore,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allow'd  them  for  exercise, 
and  due  rest  afterwards ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarg'd  at 
pleasure,  according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early. 
The  exercise  which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their 
weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This 
will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also 
the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which  being 
temper'd  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them  of 
true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic 
valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardise  of  doing  wrong.  They 
must  be  also  practis'd  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wrestling, 
wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in 
fight,  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this,  perhaps,  will  be 
enough  wherin  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 

The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  con- 
venient rest  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be 
taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travail'd  spirits  with 
the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  or  learn'd,  either 
whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in 
lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable 
touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop,  waiting  on 
elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which, 
if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extreamly  out,  have  a  great  power 
over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle 
from  rustic  harshness  and  distemper'd  passions.  The  like  also 
would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cherish  nature 
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in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  good 
tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  foUow'd  it  close  under 
vigilant  eyes  till  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a 
sudden  alarm  or  watch-word,  to  be  call'd  out  to  their  military 
motions,  under  sky  or  covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the 
Roman  wont ;  first  on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horse- 
back to  all  the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much 
exactness  and  daily  muster,  serv'd  out  the  rudiments  of  their 
soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embattelling,  marching,  encamping, 
fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  antient 
and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may,  as 
it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  com- 
manders in  the  service  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then, 
if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for 
want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them 
like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supply'd;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quaff  out,  or  convey  into  secret  hoards,  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  a  miserable  remnant ;  yet  in  the 
mean  while  to  be  overmaster'd  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards, 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  iwith  all 
rapines  and  violences.  No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  aught  of 
that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governours 
they  would  not  suffer  these  things.  But  to  return  to  our  own 
institute. 

Besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another 
opportunity  of  gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself 
abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not 
to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with 
heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them 
of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well 
laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and 
staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing 
all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building  and  of  soil  for 
towns  and  tillage,  harbours,  and  ports  for  trade.  Sometimes 
taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight.  These 
ways  would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were 
any  secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it 
fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again 
those  old  admir'd  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage 
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now  in  this  purity  of  Christian  knowledge.  Nor  shall  we  then 
need  the  Monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their 
slight  and  prodigal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again 
transformed  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kekshose.  But  if  they  desire 
to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not 
to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the 
regard  and  honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society 
and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  most 
eminent.  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to  visit  us 
for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

Letter  on  Education 


OF  TEMPERANCE 

How  great  a  vertue  is  temperance,  how  much  of  moment  thro' 
the  whole  life  of  man  ?  Yet  God  commits  the  managing  so  great 
a  trust,  without  particular  law  or  prescription,  wholly  to  the  de- 
meanor of  every  grown  man.  And  therfore,  when  he  himself 
tabled  the  Jews  from  heaven,  that  omer  which  was  every  man's 
daily  portion  of  manna  is  computed  to  have  bin  more  than 
might  have  well  sufific'd  the  heartiest  feeder  thrice  as  many  meals. 
For  those  actions  which  enter  into  a  man,  rather  than  issue  out  of 
him,  and  therefore  defile  not,  God  uses  not  to  captivate  under  a 
perpetual  childhood  of  prescription,  but  trusts  him  with  the  gift 
of  reason  to  be  his  own  chuser ;  there  were  but  little  work  left 
for  preaching,  if  law  and  compulsion  should  grow  so  fast  upon 
those  things  which  heretofore  were  governed  only  by  exhortation. 
Solomon  informs  us,  that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh ; 
but  neither  he  nor  other  inspir'd  author  tells  us  that  such  or  such 
reading  is  unlawful ;  yet  certainly  had  God  thought  good  to  limit 
us  herein,  it  had  bin  much  more  expedient  to  have  told  us  what 
was  unlawful  than  what  was  wearisome.  As  for  the  burning  of 
those  Ephesian  books  by  St.  Paul's  converts ;  'tis  reply 'd,  the 
books  were  magic,  the  Syriac  so  renders  them.  It  was  a  private 
act,  a  voluntary  act,  and  leaves  us  to  a  voluntary  imitation  :  the 
men  in  remorse  burnt  those  books  which  were  their  own  ;  the 
magistrate  by  this  example  is  not  appointed  :  these  men  practis'd 
the  books,  another  might  perhaps  have  read  them  in  some  sort 
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usefully.  Good  and  evil  we  know  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow 
up  together  almost  inseparably  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is 
so  involv'd  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and 
in  so  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discern'd,  that  those 
confused  seeds  which  were  impos'd  on  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  intermix'd. 
It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple  tasted  that  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together,  leap'd  forth  into 
the  world.  And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say  of  knowing  good  by  evil. 
As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be 
to  chuse,  what  continence  to  forbear  without  the  knowledge  of 
evil  ?  He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish, 
and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  wayfaring 
Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue,  un- 
exercis'd  and  unbreath'd,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
versary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland 
is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring 
not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much  rather  ; 
that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary. 
That  vertue  therfore  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises  to 
her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  vertue,  not  a  pure ; 
her  whiteness  is  but  an  excremental  whiteness ;  which  was  the 
reason  why  our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser,  whom  I  dare  be 
known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  describ- 
ing true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in 
with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  bower  of 
earthly  bliss,  that  he  might  see  and  know  and  yet  abstain. 

Areopagitica 
(A  speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing). 


OF  TRUTH 


And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falshood 
grapple;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and 
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open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing. 
He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clearer  knowledge 
to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  con- 
stituted beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  fram'd  and  fabric'd 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg  for 
shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not 
first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenas  we 
are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  to  seek  for  wisdom 
as  for  hidden  treasures  early  and  late,  that  another  order  shall  en- 
join us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute  ?  When  a  man  hath  been 
labouring  the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath 
furnisht  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn  forth  his 
reasons  as  it  were  a  battel  rang'd,  scatter'd  and  defeated  all  objections 
in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  wind'and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  try  the  matter 
by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  opponents  then  to  sculk,  to  lay  ambush- 
ments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licensing  where  the  challenger 
should  pass,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that 
Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no  policies,  nor 
stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make  her  victorious  ;  those  are  the  shifts 
and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power :  give  her  but 
room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks 
not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake  oracles  only  when  he 
was  caught  and  bound,  but  then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all 
shapes  except  her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to 
the  time,  as  Micaiah  did  before  Ahab,  until  she  be  adjur'd  into 
her  own  likeness.  Yet  is  it  not  impossible  that  she  may  have  more 
shapes  than  one.  What  else  is  all  that  rank  of  things  indiff'erent, 
wherein  Truth  may  be  on  this  side,  or  on  the  other,  without  being 
unlike  herself?  What  but  a  vain  shadow  else  is  the  abolition  of 
those  ordinances,  that  handwriting  nailed  to  the  cross,  what  great 
purchase  is  this  Christian  liberty  which  Paul  so  often  boasts  of? 
His  doctrine  is  that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not,  regards  a  day  or 
regards  it  not,  may  do  either  to  the  Lord.  How  many  other 
things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace,  and  left  to  conscience,  had  we 
but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the  chief  stronghold  of  our  hypocrisy 
to  be  ever  judging  one  another.  I  fear  yet  this  iron  yoke  of  out- 
ward conformity  hath  left  a  slavish  print  upon  our  necks;  the 
ghost  of  a  linen  decency  yet  haunts  us.  We  stumble  and  are 
impatient  at  the  least  dividing  of  one  visible  congregation  from 
another,  though  it  be  not  in  fundamentals ;  and  through  our  for- 
wardness to  suppress,  and  our  backwardness  to  recover  any  en- 
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thral'd  piece  of  truth  out  of  the  gripe  of  custom,  we  care  not  to 
keep  truth  separated  from  truth,  which  is  the  fiercest  rent  and 
disunion  of  all.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  can  think  well  of  every  light 
separation,  or  that  all  in  a  church  is  to  be  expected  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones :  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  sever  the 
wheat  from  the  tares,  the  good  fish  from  the  other  fry ;  that  must 
be  the  Angels'  Ministry  at  the  end  of  mortal  things.  Yet  if  all  can- 
not be  of  one  mind  (as  who  looks  they  should  be  ?)  this  doubtless 
is  more  wholesome,  more  prudent,  and  more  Christian,  that  many 
be  tolerated,  rather  than  all  compel'd. 

Areopagitica 


OCCASIONAL  RELIGION 

Truth  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountain ;  if 
her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetuall  progression,  they  sick'n  into  a 
muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.  A  man  may  be  a  here- 
tick  in  the  truth ;  and  if  he  beleeve  things  only  because  his  Pastor 
sayes  so,  or  the  Assembly  so  determins,  without  knowing  other 
reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds 
becomes  his  heresie.  There  is  not  any  burden  that  som  would 
gladlier  post  oif  to  another,  than  the  charge  and  care  of  their  Re- 
ligion. There  be  (who  knows  not  that  there  be?)  of  Protestants 
and  professors  who  live  and  dye  in  as  arrant  an  implicit  faith,  as 
any  lay  Papist  of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man  addicted  to  his  plea- 
sure and  to  his  profits,  finds  Religion  to  be  a  traffick  so  entangl'd, 
and  of  so  many  peddling  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  cannot 
skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  shoulde  he 
doe  ?  fain  he  would  have  the  name  to  be  religious,  fain  he  would 
bear  up  with  his  neighbours  in  that.  What  does  he  therefore, 
but  resolvs  to  give  over  toyling,  and  to  find  himself  out  som 
factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  manag- 
ing of  his  religious  affairs ;  som  Divine  of  note  and  estimation 
that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  ware-house 
of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keyes,  into  his  custody ;  and 
indeed  makes  the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion ;  esteems  his 
associating  with  him  a  sufficient  evidence  and  commendatory  of  his 
own  piety.  So  that  a  man  may  say  his  religion  is  now  no  more 
within  himself,  but  is  becom  a  dividuall  movable,  and  goes  and 
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comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house. 
He  entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ;  his 
religion  comes  home  at  night,  praies,  is  liberally  supt,  and  sumptu- 
ously laid  to  sleep,  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey,  or 
some  well  spic't  bruage,  and  better  breakfasted  than  he  whose 
morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs'  15etweeri" 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  his  Religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and 
leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  his 
religion. 

Areopagitica 


LORD  CLARENDON 

(1608-1674) 

A  PROPHECY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S  DEATH 

There  were  many  stories  scattered  about  at  that  time,  of  several 
prophecies  and  predictions  of  the  Duke's  untimely  and  violent 
death.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was  one,  which  was  upon  a  better 
foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded 
upon.  There  was  an  Officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe  in  Windsor 
Castle,  of  a  good  reputation  for  honesty  and  discretion,  and  then 
about  the  age  of  fifty  years,  or  more.  This  man  had,  in  his  youth, 
been  bred  in  a  school,  in  the  parish  where  Sir  George  Villiers,  the 
father  of  the  duke,  lived,  and  had  been  much  cherished  and  obliged, 
in  that  season  of  his  age,  by  the  said  Sir  George,  whom  afterwards 
he  never  saw.  About  six  months  before  the  miserable  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  about  midnight,  this  man  being  in  his  bed 
at  Windsor,  where  his  office  was,  and  in  very  good  health,  there 
appeared  to  him,  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  a  man  of  very  venerable 
aspect,  who  drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  him.  The  poor  man,  half  dead  with 
fear  and  apprehension,  being  asked  the  second  time,  whether  he 
remembered  him  ;  and  having  in  that  time  called  to  his  memory 
the  presence  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  and  the  very  clothes  he  used 
to  wear,  in  which  at  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  habited,  he  answered, 
"  that  he  thought  him  to  be  that  person  ".  He  replied,  "  he  was 
in  the  right ;  that  he  was  the  same,  and  that  he  expected  a  ser- 
vice from  him ;  which  was,  that  he  should  go  from  him  to  his 
son  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  tell  him,  if  he  did  not  do  some- 
what to  ingratiate  himself  to  the  people,  or,  at  least,  to  abate  the 
extreme  malice  they  had  against  him,  he  would  be  suffered  to  live 
a  short  time  ".  And  after  this  Discourse  he  disappeared  and  the 
poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at  all  waking,  slept  very  well  till  morning, 
when  he  believed  all  this  to  be  a  dream,  and  considered  it  no 
otherwise. 
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The  next  night,  or  shortly  after,  the  same  person  appeared  to 
him  again  in  the  same  place,  and  about  the  same  time  of  the  night, 
with  an  aspect  a  little  more  severe  than  before,  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  done  as  he  required  him ;  and  perceiving  he  had 
not,  gave  him  very  sharp  reprehensions ;  told  him,  "  he  expected 
more  compliance  from  him ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  perform  his 
commands,  he  should  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind,  but  should  always 
be  pursued  by  him  " ;  upon  which,  he  promised  him  to  obey  him. 
But  the  next  morning  waking  out  of  a  good  sleep,  though  he  was 
exceedingly  perplexed  with  the  lively  representation  of  all  particu- 
lars to  his  Memory,  he  was  willing  still  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  had  only  dreamed ;  and  considered,  that  he  was  a  person  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  Duke,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  find  any 
admission  to  his  presence,  much  less  had  he  any  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved in  what  he  should  say.  And  so  with  great  trouble  and 
unquietness,  he  spent  some  time  in  thinking  what  he  should  do, 
and  in  the  end  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter. 

The  same  person  appeared  to  him  the  third  time,  with  a 
terrible  countenance,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  not  perform- 
ing what  he  had  promised  to  do.  The  poor  man  had  by  this  time 
recovered  the  courage  to  tell  him,  "  That  in  truth  he  had  deferred 
the  execution  of  his  Commands,  upon  considering,  how  difficult  a 
thing  it  would  be  for  him  to  get  any  access  to  the  duke,  having 
acquaintance  with  no  person  about  him ;  and  if  he  could  gain  ad- 
mission to  him,  he  should  never  be  able  to  persude  him,  that  he 
was  sent  in  such  a  manner;  but  he  should  at  best  be  thought 
to  be  mad,  or  to  be  set  on  and  employed,  by  his  own  or  the 
malice  of  other  men,  to  abuse  the  duke ;  and  so  he  should  be 
sure  to  be  undone  ".  The  person  replied,  as  he  had  done  before, 
"  That  he  should  never  find  rest,  till  he  should  perform  what  he 
required ;  and  therefore  he  were  better  to  despatch  it ;  that  the 
access  to  his  son  was  known  to  be  very  easy ;  and  that  few  men 
waited  long  for  him ;  and  for  the  gaining  him  credit,  he  would  tell 
him  two  or  three  particulars,  which  he  charged  him  never  to 
mention  to  any  person  living,  but  to  the  duke  himself;  and  he 
should  no  sooner  hear  them  but  he  would  believe  all  the  rest  he 
should  say  " ;  and  so  repeating  his  threats,  he  left  him. 

And  in  the  morning,  the  poor  man,  more  confirmed  by  the 
last  appearance,  made  his  journey  to  London,  where  the  court  then 
was.  He  was  very  well  known  to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the 
masters  of  requests,  who  had  married  a  Lady  that  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  duke,  and  was  himself  well  received  by  him.  To  him  this 
man  went ;  and  though  he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  all  particu- 
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lars,  he  said  enough  to  let  him  see  there  was  somewhat  extraordin- 
ary in  it ;  and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  sobriety  and  discretion 
of  the  man  made  the  more  impression  in  him.  He  desired  that 
"  by  his  means  he  might  be  brought  to  the  duke  in  such  a  place, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  be  thought  fit ;  that  he  had  much 
to  say  to  him ;  and  of  such  a  nature,  as  would  require  much 
privacy,  and  some  time  and  patience  in  the  hearing ''.  Sir  Ralph 
promised  "  he  would  speak  first  with  the  duke  of  him  ;  and  then 
he  should  understand  his  pleasure  ;  "  and  accordingly,  in  the  first 
opportunity,  he  did  inform  him  of  the  reputation  and  honesty  of 
the  man,  and  then  what  he  desired,  and  of  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter.  The  duke,  according  to  his  usual  openness  and  condes- 
cension, told  him,  "  That  he  was  the  next  day  early  to  hunt  with 
the  king  ;  that  his  horses  should  attend  him  at  Lambeth-bridge, 
where  he  would  land  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  and  if 
the  man  attended  him  there  at  that  hour,  he  would  walk,  and 
speak  with  him,  as  long  as  should  be  necessary ".  Sir  Ralph 
carried  the  man  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  presented  him 
to  the  duke  at  his  landing  who  received  him  courteously ;  and 
walked  aside  in  conference  near  an  hour,  none  but  his  own  ser- 
vants being  at  that  hour  in  that  place  ;  and  they  and  Sir  Ralph  at 
such  a  distance,  that  they  could  not  hear  a  word,  though  the  duke 
sometimes  spoke,  and  with  great  commotion  ;  which  Sir  Ralph  the 
more  easily  observed,  and  perceived,  because  he  kept  his  eyes 
always  fixed  upon  the  duke  ;  having  procured  the  conference, 
upon  somewhat  he  knew  there  was  of  extraordinary.  And  the 
man  told  him  in  his  return  over  the  water,  "  That  when  he  men- 
tioned those  particulars  which  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  sub- 
stance whereof  he  said  he  durst  not  impart  to  him,  the  duke's 
colour  changed,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to  that  knowledge 
only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those  particulars  were  known  only  to 
himself,  and  to  one  person  more,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  never 
speak  of  it  ". 

The  duke  pursued  his  purpose  of  hunting  ;  but  was  observed 
to  ride  all  the  morning  with  great  pensiveness,  and  in  deep  thoughts, 
without  any  regard  to  the  exercise  he  was  upon  ;  and  before  the 
morning  was  spent,  left  the  field,  and  alighted  at  his  Mother's 
lodgings  in  Whitehall,  with  whom  he  was  shut  up  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  hours,  the  noise  of  their  discourse  frequently  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  those  in  the  next  room  ;  and  when  the  duke  left 
her,  his  countenance  appeared  full  of  trouble,  with  a  mixture  of 
anger ;  a  countenance  that  was  never  before  observed  in  him,  in 
any  encounters  with  her  ;  towards  her  he  had  ever  a  most  profound 
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reverence.  And  the  countess  herself  (for  though  she  was  married 
to  a  private  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  she  had  been  created 
Countess  of  Buckingham,  shortly  after  her  son  had  first  assumed 
that  title)  was,  at  the  duke's  leaving  her,  found  overwhelmed  in 
tears,  and  in  the  highest  agony  imaginable.  Whatever  there  was 
of  all  this,  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when  the  news  of  the  duke's 
murder  (which  happened  within  few  months  after)  was  brought  to 
his  mother,  she  seemed  not  in  the  least  degree  surprised ;  but  re- 
ceived it  as  if  she  had  foreseen  it ;  nor  did  afterwards  express 
such  a  degree  of  sorrow,  as  was  expected  from  such  a  mother,  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  son. 

History  of  the  Rebellion 


CHARACTER  OF  FALKLAND 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  so 
far  from  fear,  that  he  was  not  without  appetite  of  danger  ;  and 
therefore,  upon  any  occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his 
person  in  those  troops,  which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardness  of 
the  Commanders,  to  be  most  like  to  be  furthest  engaged  ;  and  in 
all  such  encounters  he  had  about  him  a  strange  cheerfulness  and 
companiableness,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execution  that  was 
then  principally  to  be  attended,  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but 
took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not,  by  resistance,  necessary ; 
insomuch  that  at  Edgehill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  interposing  to  save  those  who 
had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  against  whom  it  may  be,  others 
were  more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  ;  inasmuch  as 
a  man  might  think,  he  came  into  the  field  only  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination  he  acknowledged  he  was 
addicted  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier  ;  and  shortly  after  he  came 
to  his  fortune,  and  before  he  came  to  age,  he  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  it,  from  which  he  was  converted  by  the  complete 
inactivity  of  that  summer  ;  and  so  he  returned  into  England,  and 
shortly  after  entered  upon  that  vehement  course  of  study  which 
we  mentioned  before,  till  the  first  alarum  from  the  north ;  and 
then  again  he  made  ready  for  the  field,  and  though  he  received 
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some  repulse  in  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he  had 
a  promise,  he  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of  Essex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his  natural  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  and  de- 
jection of  spirit  stole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to  ; 
yet  being  one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  Battle  would  end  all 
differences,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  victory  on  one  side, 
that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
from  the  victor  (which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sunk 
into  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after 
many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  re- 
sisted those  indispositions,  eif  in  luctu,  bellum  inter  remedia  erat 
But  after  the  king's  return  from  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  those 
indispositions,  which  had  before  touched  him,  grew  into  a  perfect 
habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he,  who  had  been  so  exactly  unre- 
served and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face  and  countenance  was 
always  present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness 
and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage,  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
became,  on  a  sudden,  less  communicable ;  and  thence,  very  sad, 
pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his  clothes 
and  habit,  which  he  had  intended  before  always  with  more  neatness, 
and  industry,  and  expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  mind,  he 
was  not  now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  ;  and  in  his 
reception  of  Suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  his 
place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted  not  some 
men  (who  were  strangers  to  his  nature  and  disposition)  who  be- 
lieved him  proud  and  imperious,  from  which  no  mortal  man  was 
ever  more  free. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable  gentleness, 
application,  and  even  demissiveness  and  submission  to  good,  and 
worthy,  and  entire  men,  so  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not  but 
be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which  objected  him  to  another 
conversation  and  intermixture,  than  his  own  election  had  done) 
adversus  malos  injucundus ;  and  was  so  ill  a  Dissembler  of  his 
dislike  and  disinclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
such  not  to  discern  it.  There  was  once,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
such  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent 
member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as  they  said,  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  it  was  moved,  he  being  present,  "that  the  speaker  might,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  house,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that 
every  member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  acknowledg- 
ment, stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him  " ;  the  which,  (though  not 
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ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falkland  (who  believed  the 
service  itself  not  to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable 
and  generous  person  would  not  have  stooped  to  it  for  any  recom- 
pense,) instead  of  moving  his  hat,  stretched  both  his  arms  out,  and 
clasped  his  hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it 
close  down  upon  his  head ;  that  all  men  might  see,  how  odious 
that  flattery  was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  person, 
though  at  that  time  most  popular. 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any- 
thing which  he  thought  might  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a 
shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace^  Peace ;  and  would 
passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  Agony  of  the  war,  and  the 
view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must 
endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his 
heart  ".  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  "  that  he  was 
so  much  enamoured  on  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the 
king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price "  ;  which  was-  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  thit  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.  And  yet  this  senseless  scandal 
made  some  impression  upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it  for  an 
excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his  spirit ;  for  at  the  leaguer  before 
Gloucester,  when  his  friends  passionately  reprehended  him  for 
exposing  his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger,  (as  he  delighted  to 
visit  the  trenches  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover  what  the 
enemy  did)  as  being  so  much  beside  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it 
might  be  understood  against  it,  he  would  say  merrily  "  that  his 
Office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age ;  and  that  a 
secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the  greatest  scene  of  danger  " ; 
but  withal  alleged  seriously,  "that  it  concerned  him  to  be  more 
active  in  enterprises  of  hazard  than  other  men ;  that  all  might  see, 
that  his  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pusillanimity,  or 
fear  to  adventure  his  own  person  ". 

In  the  morning  before  the  Battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he 
was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  lord 
Byron's  regiment,  who  was  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who 
had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence 
he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  on 
the  instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the 
next  morning  ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been 
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a  prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  de- 
rived small  comfort  from  that  Imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incom- 
parable young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age; 
having  so  much  despatched  the  business  of  life,  that  the  oldest 
rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
not  into  the  world  with  more  innocence ;  whosoever  leads  such  a 
life,  needs  not  care  upon  how  short  warning  it  be  taken  from  him. 

History  of  the  Rebellion 
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Contentedness  in  all  accidents  brings  great  peace  of  spirit,  and 
is  the  great  and  only  instrument  of  temporal  felicity.  It  removes 
the  sting  from  the  accident,  and  makes  a  man  not  to  depend  upon 
chance  and  the  uncertain  dispositions  of  men  for  his  well  being, 
but  only  on  God  and  his  own  spirit.  We  ourselves  make  our 
fortunes  good  or  bad,  and  when  God  lets  loose  a  Tyrant  upon  us, 
or  a  sickness,  or  scorn,  or  a  lessened  fortune,  if  we  fear  to  die, 
or  know  not  to  be  patient,  or  are  proud,  or  covetous,  then  the 
calamity  sits  heavy  upon  us.  But  if  we  know  how  to  manage  a 
noble  principle,  and  fear  not  Death  so  much  as  a  dishonest  action, 
and  think  Impatience  a  worse  evil  than  a  Fever,  and  Pride  to  be 
the  biggest  disgrace,  and  Poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  before 
the  torments  of  covetousness ;  then  we  who  now  think  vice  to  be 
so  easie,  and  make  it  so  familiar,  and  think  the  cure  so  impossible, 
shall  quickly  be  of  another  mind,  and  reckon  these  accidents 
amongst  things  eligible. 

But  no  man  can  be  happy  that  hath  great  hopes  and  great 
fears  of  things  without,  and  events  depending  upon  other  men,  or 
upon  the  chances  of  Fortune.  He  that  suffers  a  transporting  pas- 
sion concerning  things  within  the  power  of  others,  is  free  from 
sorrow  and  amazement  no  longer  than  his  enemy  shall  give  him 
leave ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  shall  be  smitten  then  and  there 
where  it  shall  most  trouble  him  :  for  so  the  Adder  teaches  us  where 
to  strike,  by  her  curious  and  fearful  defending  of  her  head. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  Tables,  the  chance  is 
not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it  is ;  and  when  it  is  fallen  we  must 
manage  it  as  we  can ;  and  let  nothing  trouble  us,  but  when  we 
do  a  base  action,  or  speak  like  a  fool,  or  think  wickedly :  These 
things  God  has  put  into  our  powers ;  but  concerning  those  things 
which  are  wholly  in  the  choice  of  another,  they  cannot  fall  under  our 
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deliberation,  and  therefore  neither  are  they  fit  for  our  passions.  My 
fear  may  make  me  miserable,  but  it  cannot  prevent  what  another 
hath  in  his  power  and  purpose  :  and  prosperities  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  them  who  fear  not  at  all  to  lose  them,  since  the  amaze- 
ment and  passion  concerning  the  future  takes  off  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  present  possession.  Therefore  if  thou  hast  lost  thy  land, 
do  not  also  lose  thy  constancy :  and  if  thou  must  die  a  little 
sooner,  yet  do  not  die  impatiently.  For  no  chance  is  evil  to  him 
that  is  content,  and  to  a  man  nothing  miserable,  unless  it  be 
unreasonable.  No  man  can  make  another  man  to  be  his  slave 
unless  he  hath  first  enslaved  himself  to  life  and  death,  to  pleasure 
or  pain,  to  hope  or  fear ;  command  these  passions,  and  you  are 
freer  than  the  Parthian  Kings. 

When  any  thing  happens  to  our  displeasure,  let  us  endeavour 
to  take  off  its  trouble  by  turning  it  into  spiritual  or  artificial 
advantage,  and  handle  it  on  that  side  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  designs  of  Reason.  For  there  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double 
handle,  or  at  least  we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.  When  an 
enemy  reproaches  us,  let  us  look  on  him  as  an  impartial  relater  of 
our  faults,  for  he  will  tell  thee  truer  than  thy  fondest  friend  will ; 
T/ie  Ox  when  he  is  weary  treads  surest :  and  if  there  be  nothing 
else  in  the  disgrace  but  that  it  makes  us  to  walk  warily,  and  tread 
sure  for  fear  of  our  enemies,  that  is  better  than  to  be  flattered  into 
pride  and  carelessness.  When  the  North  wind  blows  hard  and 
it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  down  in  it  and  cry,  wise  people 
defend  themselves  against  it  with  a  warm  garment  or  a  good  fire 
and  a  dry  roof :  When  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage  by  observing  where  it  can  serve 
another  end,  either  of  religion  or  prudence,  or  more  safety  or  less 
envy :  it  will  turn  into  some  thing  that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make 
it  so.  He  that  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  hit  his  cruel  step- 
mother said,  that  although  he  intended  it  otherwise,  yet  the 
stone  was  not  quite  lost ;  and  if  we  fail  in  the  first  design,  if  we 
bring  it  home  to  another  equally  to  content  us,  or  more  to 
profit  us,  then  we  have  put  our  conditions  past  the  power  of 
chance. 

Never  compare  thy  condition  with  those  above  thee ;  but  to 
secure  thy  content  look  upon  those  thousands  with  whom  thou 
wouldst  not  for  any  interest  change  thy  fortune  and  condition. 
A  soldier  must  not  think  himself  unprosperous,  if  he  be  not 
successful  as  the  son  of  Philip,  or  cannot  grasp  a  fortune  as  big 
as  the  Roman  Empire.  Be  content  that  thou  art  not  lessened  as 
was   Pyrrhus  ;    or  if  thou  beest,  that   thou  art  not  routed  like 
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Crassus ;  and  when  that  comes  to  thee,  it  is  a  great  prosperity 
that  thou  are  not  caged  and  made  a  spectacle  like  Bajazet,  or 
thine  eyes  were  not  pulled  out  like  Zedekiah's,  or  that  thou  wert 
not  flayed  alive  like  Valentinian.  If  thou  admirest  the  greatness 
of  Xerxes,  look  also  on  those  that  digged  the  mountain  Atho,  or 
whose  ears  and  noses  were  cut  off,  because  the  Hellespont  carried 
away  the  bridge.  It  is  a  fine  thing  thou  thinkest  to  be  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  :  but  give  God  thanks  that  thou  art  not  forced  to 
carry  a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shoulders,  as  those  poor  men  do  whom 
thou  beholdest.  There  are  but  few  kings  in  mankind,  but  many 
thousands  who  are  very  miserable  if  compared  to  thee.  However, 
it  is  a  huge  folly  rather  to  grieve  for  the  good  of  others  than  to 
rejoyce  for  the  good  which  God  hath  given  us  of  our  own. 

And  yet  there  is  no  wise  or  good  man  that  would  change 
persons  or  conditions  intirely  with  any  man  in  the  world.  It  may 
be  he  would  have  one  man's  wealth  added  to  himself,  or  the  power 
of  a  second,  or  the  learning  of  a  third ;  but  still  he  would  receive 
these  into  his  own  person,  because  he  loves  that  best,  and  there- 
fore over-values  all  that  which  he  is,  before  all  that  which  any 
other  man  in  the  world  can  be.  Would  any  man  be  Dives  to 
have  his  wealth,  or  Judas  for  his  Office,  or  Saul  for  his  Kingdom, 
or  Absalom  for  his  Bounty,  or  Achitophel  for  his  Policy  ?  It  is 
likely  he  would  wish  all  these,  and  yet  he  would  be  the  same 
person  still.  For  every  man  hath  desires  of  his  own,  and  objects 
just  fitted  to  them,  without  which  he  cannot  be,  unless  he  were 
not  himself.  And  let  every  man  that  loves  himself  so  well  as  to 
love  himself  before  all  the  world,  consider  if  he  have  not  something 
for  which  in  the  whole  he  values  himself  far  more  than  he  can 
value  any  man  else.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  take  the 
finest  feathers  from  all  the  winged  nation  to  deck  that  bird  that 
thinks  already  she  is  more  valuable  than  any  the  inhabitants  of 
the  air.  Either  change  all  or  none.  Cease  to  love  yourself  best, 
or  be  content  with  that  portion  of  being  and  blessing  for  which 
you  love  yourself  so  well. 

IToiy  Living 


PATIENCE  IN  SICKNESS 


As  it  happens  concerning  Death,  so  it  is  in  Sickness  which  is 
Death's  handmaid.  It  hath  the  fate  to  suffer  calumny  and  re- 
proach, and  hath  a  Name  worse  than  its  Nature. 
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For  there  is  no  Sickness  so  great  but  Children  endure  it,  and 
have  natural  strengths  to  bear  them  out  quite  through  the  Calamity, 
what  period  soever  Nature  hath  allotted  it.  Indeed  they  make 
no  reflections  upon  their  sufferings,  and  complain  of  Sickness  with 
an  uneasie  sigh  or  a  natural  groan,  but  consider  not  what  the 
sorrows  of  Sickness  mean ;  and  so  bear  it  by  a  direct  suffrance, 
and  as  a  pillar  bears  the  weight  of  a  roof.  But  then,  why  cannot 
we  bear  it  so  too  ?  For  this  which  we  call  a  reflection  upon,  or 
considering  of  our  Sickness,  is  nothing  but  a  perfect  instrument  of 
trouble,  and  consequently  a  temptation  to  impatience.  It  serves 
no  end  of  Nature ;  it  may  be  avoided,  and  we  may  consider  it 
only  as  an  expression  of  God's  Anger,  and  an  emissary  or  pro- 
curator of  Repentance.  But  all  other  considering  it,  except  where 
it  serves  the  purposes  of  Medicine  or  Art,  is  nothing  but,  under 
the  colour  of  Reason,  an  unreasonable  device  to  heighten  the 
Sickness,  and  increase  the  Torment.  But  then,  as  Children  want 
this  act  of  reflex  perception,  or  reasonable  sense,  whereby  their 
Sickness  becomes  less  pungent  and  dolorous  ;  so  also  do  they  want 
the  helps  of  Reason,  whereby  they  should  be  able  to  support  it. 
For  certain  it  is.  Reason  was  as  well  given  us  to  harden  our 
Spirits,  and  stiffen  them  in  passions  and  sad  accidents,  as  to  make 
us  bending  and  apt  for  action.  But  poor  Children,  that  endure 
so  much,  have  not  inward  supports  and  refreshments  to  bear 
them  through  it ;  they  never  heard  the  Sayings  of  Old  Men,  nor 
have  been  taught  the  principles  of  severe  Philosophy,  nor  are 
assisted  with  the  results  of  a  long  Experience,  nor  know  they  how 
to  turn  a  Sickness  into  Vertue,  and  a  Fever  into  a  Reward ;  nor 
have  they  any  sense  of  favours,  the  remembrance  of  which  may 
alleviate  their  burthen :  and  yet  nature  hath  in  them  teeth  and 
nails  enough  to  scratch  and  fight  against  their  sickness ;  and  by 
such  aids  as  God  is  pleased  to  give  them,  they  wade  through  the 
storm  and  murmur  not.  And  besides  this,  yet  although  infants 
have  not  such  brisk  perceptions  upon  the  stock  of  Reason,  they 
have  a  more  tender  feeling  upon  the  accounts  of  Sense,  and  their 
flesh  is  as  uneasie  by  their  natural  softness  and  weak  shoulders,  as 
ours  by  our  too  forward  apprehensions.  Therefore  bear  up; 
either  you  or  I,  or  some  man  wiser,  and  many  a  woman  weaker 
than  us  both,  or  the  very  Children,  have  endured  worse  evil  than 
this  that  is  upon  thee  now. 
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OF  DISCIPLINE 

We  see  many  Children  fairly  planted,  whose  parts  of  Nature 
were  never  dressed  by  Art,  nor  called  from  the  furrows  of  their 
first  possibilities  by  Discipline  and  Institution,  and  they  dwell  for 
ever  in  Ignorance,  and  converse  with  Beasts :  and  yet  if  they  had 
been  dressed  and  exercised,  might  have  stood  at  the  Chairs  of 
Princes,  or  spoken  Parables  amongst  the  Rulers  of  Cities.  Our 
Vertues  are  but  in  the  seed  when  the  Grace  of  God  comes  upon 
us  first :  but  this  Grace  must  be  thrown  into  broken  furrows,  and 
must  hv ice  feel  the  cold  and  hvice  feel  the  heat,  and  be  softened  with 
storms  and  showers,  and  then  it  will  arise  into  fruitfulness  and 
harvests.  .  .  .  But  otherwise  do  Fathers  and  otherwise  do 
Mothers  handle  their  Children.  These  soften  them  with  kisses 
and  imperfect  noises,  with  the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endear- 
ments, they  rescue  them  from  Tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  dis- 
cipline, they  desire  to  keep  them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry, 
and  their  bellies  full ;  and  then  the  Children  govern,  and  cry,  and 
prove  fools  and  troublesome,  so  long  as  the  feminine  Republick 
does  endure.  But  Fathers,  because  they  design  to  have  their 
children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  Counsel  or  for  Arms,  send  them 
to  severe  Governments,  and  tie  them  to  study,  to  hard  labour,  and 
afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoyce  when  the  bold  Boy  strikes 
a  Lion  with  his  Hunting-Spear,  and  shrinks  not  when. the  Beast 
comes  to  affright  his  early  Courage.  Softness  is  for  slaves  and 
beasts,  for  minstrels  and  useless  persons,  for  such  who  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fair  oxe,  or  a  servant  entertained 
for  vainer  offices :  But  the  man  that  designs  his  son  for  nobler 
employments,  to  honours  and  to  triumphs,  to  consular  dignities 
and  precedencies  of  Councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale  with  study, 
or  panting  with  labour,  hardened  with  sufferance,  or  eminent  by 
dangers.  And  so  God  dresses  us  for  Heaven.  For  so  have  I 
known  the  boisterous  North-wind  pass  through  the  yielding  air, 
which  opened  its  bosom,  and  appeased  its  violence,  by  entertaining 
it  with  easie  compliance  in  all  the  regions  of  its  reception  :  But 
when  the  same  breath  of  Heaven  hath  been  checked  with  the 
stiffness  of  a  Tower,  or  the  united  strength  of  a  Wood,  it  grew 
mighty  and  dwelt  there,  and  made  the  highest  branches  stoop,  and 
make  a  smooth  path  for  it  on  the  top  of  all  its  glories.  So  is 
Sickness,  and  so  is  the  Grace  of  God. 

Holy  Dying 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL 

It  was  the  funeral  day  of  the  late  man  who  made  himself  to  be 
called  Protector.  And  though  I  bore  but  little  affection,  either 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  publick 
pageantry,  yet  I  was  forced,  by  the  importunity  of  my  company, 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectator  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to  have 
brought  some  very  curious  persons  (and  no  doubt  singular  virtuosos) 
as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwal,  and  from  the  Orcades.  I 
found  there  had  been  much  more  cost  bestowed  than  either  the 
dead  man,  or  indeed  death  itself,  could  deserve.  There  was  a 
mighty  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which,  too,  divers  princes 
in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors  (being  infinitely  afflicted  for 
the  loss  of  their  brother)  were  pleased  to  attend ;  the  herse  was 
magnificent,  the  idol  crowned,  and  (not  to  mention  all  other 
ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore 
by  no  means  could  be  omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spec- 
tators made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle 
itself.  But  yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that, 
methought,  it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it 
was  made;  much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expence,  much 
magnificence,  much  vain-glory  ;  briefly  a  great  show ;  and  yet, 
after  all  this,  but  an  ill  sight.  At  last  (for  it  seemed  long  to  me, 
and,  like  his  short  reign  too,  very  tedious)  the  whole  scene  passed 
by ;  and  I  retired  back  to  my  chamber,  weary,  and  I  think  more 
melanchoUy  than  any  of  the  mourners  ;  where  I  began  to  reflect 
on  the  whole  life  of  this  prodigious  man  :  and  sometimes  I  was 
filled  with  horror  and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I 
inclined  a  little  to  reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  con- 
duct, and  success.  .  .  . 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  meari 
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birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
times, or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest 
dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness 
to  succeed  in  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  most  antient  and  most  sollidly  founded  monarchies  upon  the 
earth  ?  that  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his 
prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ;  to  banish 
that  numerous  and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under 
the  name  and  wages  of  a  Parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too 
as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  dores  when  he  grew  weary 
of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their 
ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England  ;  to  oppress 
all  his  enemies  by  armes,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ; 
to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them 
victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations, 
and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all 
foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ; 
to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter 
them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily 
petitioned  that  he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  a  year  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before 
to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  king- 
domes  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his 
father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them  ; 
and  lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory) 
to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  posterity ;  to  die  with 
peace  at  home  and  triumph  abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings, 
and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity  ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind 
him,  not  to  be  extinguisht  but  with  the  whole  world  ;  which  as  it  is 
now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  con- 
quests, if  the  short  line  of  his  humane  life  could  have  been  stretched 
out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs  ? 

What  can  be  more  extraordinarily  wicked  than  for  a  person, 
such  as  yourself  qualifie  him  rightly,  to  endeavor  not  only  to  exalt 
himself  above,  but  to  trample  upon,  all  his  equals  and  betters  ? 
to  pretend  freedom  for  all  men,  and  under  the  help  of  that  pre- 
tence to  make  all  men  his  servants  ?  to  take  armes  against  taxes 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  raise  them 
himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  to  quarrel  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  ears,  and  strike  off  three  or  four  hundred  heads?  to  fight 
against  an  imaginary  suspition  of  I  know  not  what,  two  thousand 
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guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  I  know  not  from  whence,  and 
to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less  than  fourty  thousand  ?  to  pretend 
the  defence  of  Parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all  even  of 
his  own  calling,  and  almost  choosing?  to,  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  expose 
it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies  ?  to  set  up  counsels 
of  rapine,  and  courts  of  murder  ?  to  fight  against  the  king  under 
a  commission  for  him ;  to  take  him  forceably  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  he  had  conquered  him ;  to  draw  him  into  his  net 
with  protestations  and  vows  of  fidelity  ;  and  when  he  had  caught 
him  in  it,  to  butcher  him,  with  as  little  shame  as  conscience  or 
humanity,  in  the  open  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  to  receive  a  com- 
mission for  the  king  and  parliament,  to  murder  (as  I  said)  the  one, 
and  to  destroy  no  less  impudently  the  other  ?  to  fight  against  mon- 
archy when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it  when  he 
contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person  ?  to  abuse  perfidiously  and 
supplant  ingratefully  his  own  general  first,  and  afterwards  most 
of  those  officers,  who,  with  the  loss  of  their  honour,  and  hazard 
of  their  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  unreason- 
able ambitions  ?  to  break  his  faith  with  all  enemies  and  with  all 
friends  equally  ?  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most 
solemn  perjuries  than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of  customary 
oaths  ?  to  usurp  three  kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the 
least  pretensions,  and  to  govern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got 
them?  to  set  himself  up  as  an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St. 
Paul  sayes,  in  itself  is  nothing)  and  make  the  very  streets  of  Lon- 
don like  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  by  burning  the  bowels  of  men  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  Molochship  ?  to  seek  to  entail  this  usurpation 
upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an  endless  war  upon  the  nation  ? 
and  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  to  die 
hardned,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant,  with  the  curses  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to  succeed  ? 

This  man  was  wanton  and  merry  (unwittily  and  ungracefully 
merry)  with  our  sufferings  :  he  loved  to  say  and  do  senceless  and 
fantastical  things,  onely  to  shew  his  power  of  doing  or  saying 
any  thing.  It  would  ill  befit  mine,  or  any  civil  mouth,  to  repeat 
those  words  which  he  spoke  concerning  the  most  sacred  of  our 
English  laws,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Magna  Charta.  Today, 
you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly  that  nobody  durst  come 
near  him  ;  the  morrow,  flinging  of  cushions,  and  playing  at  snow- 
balls with  his  servants.  This  month  he  assembles  a  parliament, 
and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears  to  be  onely  their  servant 
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and  their  minister ;  the  next  month  he  swears  by  the  living  God, 
that  he  will  turn  them  out  of  dores,  and  he  does  so,  in  his  princely 
way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  "  Turn  the  buckles  of  their 
girdles  behind  them".  The  representative  of  whole,  nay  of  three 
whole  nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting,  that 
he  thought  the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  be  a  thing  of 
so  little  consequence,  as  not  to  deserve  that  he  should  advise 
with  any  mortal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  bold- 
ness, or  bruitishness  ?  rashness,  or  phrensie  ?  There  is  no  name 
can  come  up  to  it ;  and  therefore  we  must  leave  it  without  one. 
Now  a  parliament  must  be  chosen  in  the  new  manner,  next  time 
in  the  old  form,  but  all  cashiered  still  after  the  newest  mode. 
Now  he  will  govern  by  major-generals,  now  by  one  house,  now 
by  another  house,  now  by  no  house  ;  now  the  freak  takes  him, 
and  he  makes  seventy  peers  of  the  land  at  one  clap  {extempore^ 
and  sians  pede  in  und) ;  and  to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the 
potter,  he  chooses  not  only  the  worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks 
up  even  the  dirt  and  mire,  to  forme  out  of  it  his  vessels  of  honor. 
It  was  said  antiently  of  Fortune,  that,  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be 
merry  and  to  divert  herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind 
of  people  to  the  highest  dignities.  This  son  of  Fortune,  Cromwell 
(who  was  himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  jests)  found  out  the 
true  haut-gout  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoyced  in  the  extravagance 
of  his  ways,  as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontroulable 
soverainty.  Good  God  !  what  have  we  seen  ?  and  what  have  we 
suffer'd  ?  what  do  all  these  actions  signifie  ?  what  do  they  say 
aloud  to  the  whole  nation,  but  this,  (even  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the  streets  of  London),  **  You 
are  slaves  and  fools,  and  so  He  use  you  !  " 

These  are,  briefly,  a  part  of  those  merits  which  you  lament  to 
have  wanted  the  reward  of  more  kingdomes,  and  suppose  that,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  had  them  :  which  I  am  so  far 
from  concurring  to,  that  I  believe  his  seasonable  dying  to  have 
been  a  greater  good-fortune  to  him,  than  all  the  victories  and 
prosperities  of  his  life.  For  he  seemed  evidently  (methinks)  to  be 
near  the  end  of  his  deceitfuU  glories  ;  his  own  army  grew  at  last 
as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the  people ;  and  I  never  past  of 
late  before  his  palace  (his,  do  I  call  it  ?  I  ask  God  and  the  king 
pardon),  but  I  never  past  of  late  before  Whitehall,  without  reading 
upon  the  gate  of  it,  Mene  Mem  Tekel  Upharsin.  But  it  pleased 
God  to  take  him  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  men,  and  juries  of 
his  peers,  to  his  own  high  court  of  justice ;  which  being  more 
mercifull  than  ours  below,  there  is  a  little  room  yet  left  for  the  hope 
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of  his  friends,  if  he  have  any ;  though  the  outward  unrepentance 
of  his  death  afford  but  small  materials  for  the  work  of  charity, 
especially  if  he  designed  even  then  to  entail  his  own  injustice  upon 
his  children,  and,  by  it,  inextricable  confusions  and  civil  wars  upon 
the  nation.  But  here's  at  last  an  end  of  him.  And  where's  now 
the  fruit  of  all  that  blood  and  calamity  which  his  ambition  has 
cost  the  world  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Why,  his  son  (you'l  say)  has 
the  whole  crop ;  I  doubt,  he  will  find  it  quickly  blasted ;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  gentleman,  or  any  living  of  his  family ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  wish  him  better  fortune  than  to  have  a  long  and 
unquiet  possession  of  his  master's  inheritance.  Whatsoever  I  have 
spoken  against  his  father,  is  that  which  I  should  have  thought 
(though  decency  perhaps  might  have  hindered  me  from  saying  it) 
even  against  mine  own,  if  I  had  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine,  by 
the  same  ways,  should  have  left  me  three  kingdoms. 

Tke  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
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JOHN  EVELYN 
(1620-1706) 

A  TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND 

This  night  thro'  almost  unaccessible  heights  we  came  in  pros- 
pect of  Mons  Sempronius,  now  Mount  Sampion,  which  has  on  its 
sum'it  a  few  huts  and  a  chapell.  Approaching  this,  Captaine 
Wray's  water-spaniel  (a  huge  filthy  cur  that  had  follow'd  him  out 
of  England)  hunted  an  heard  of  goates  down  the  rocks  into  a 
river  made  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Ariv'd  at  a  cold  harbour 
(though  the  house  had  a  stove  in  every  room)  and  supping  on 
cheese  and  milk  with  wretched  wine,  we  went  to  bed  in  cupbords 
so  high  from  the  floore  that  we  climb 'd  them  by  a  ladder ;  we 
were  covered  with  feathers,  that  is  we  lay  between  two  ticks  stuff'd 
with  them,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  one  warm.  The  ceiling 
of  the  rooms  are  strangely  low  for  those  tall  people.  The  house 
wa^  now,  in  September,  half  cover'd  with  snow,  nor  is  there  a 
tree  or  bush  growing  within  many  miles. 

From  this  uncomfortable  place  we  prepared  to  hasten  away  the 
next  morning,  but  as  we  were  getting  on  our  mule's,  comes  a  huge 
young  fellow  demanding  mony  for  a  goat  which  he  affirm'd 
that  Capt.  Wray's  dog  had  kill'd;  expostulating  the  matter  and 
impatient  of  staying  in  the  cold,  we  set  spurrs  and  endeavour 'd 
to  ride  away,  when  a  multitude  of  people  being  by  this  time  gotten 
together  about  us  (for  it  being  Sunday  morning  and  attending  for 
the  priest  to  say  masse)  they  stopp'd  our  mules,  beate  us  off  our 
saddles,  and  disarming  us  of  our  carbines,  drew  us  into  one  of  the 
roomes  of  our  lodging,  and  set  a  guard  upon  us.  Thus  we  con- 
tinued prisoners  till  masse  was  ended,  and  then  came  half  a  score 
grim  Swisse,  who  taking  on  them  to  be  magistrates  sate  down 
on  the  table,  and  condemn'd  us  to  pay  a  pistole  for  the  goate  and 
ten  more  for  attempting  to  ride  away,  threat'ning  that  if  we  did 
not  pay  it  speedily,  they  would  send  us  to  prison  and  keep  us  to 
a   day    of  public   justice,    where,   as   they   perhaps  would   have 
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exaggerated  the  crime,  for  they  pretended  we  had  prim'd  our 
carbines  and  would  have  shot  some  of  them  (as  indeed  the  ^ 
Captaine  was  about  to  do)  we  might  have  had  our  heads  cut  off, 
as  we  were  told  afterwards,  for  that  amongst  these  rude  people  a 
very  small  misdemeanor  does  often  meete  that  sentence.  Tho'  the 
proceedings  appear'd  highly  unjust  on  consultation  among  our- 
selves we  thought  it  safer  to  rid  ourselves  out  of  their  hands  and 
the  trouble  we  were  brought  into,  and  therefore  we  patiently  layde 
down  the  mony  and  with  fierce  countenances  had  our  mules  and 
armes  delivered  to  us,  and  glad  we  were  to  escape  as  we  did. 
This  was  cold  entertainment  but  our  journey  after  was  colder,  the 
rest  of  the  way  having  ben  as  they  told  us  cover'd  with  snow  since 
the  Creation ;  no  man  remember'd  it  to  be  without ;  and  because 
by  the  frequent  snowing  the  tracts  are  continualy  fill'd  up,  we 
passed  by  several  tall  masts  set  up  to  guide  travellers,  so  as  for 
many  miles  they  stand  in  ken  of  one  another  like  to  our  beacons. 
In  some  places  where  there  is  a  cleft  between  2  mountaines  the  snow 
fills  it  up,  whilst  the  bottome  being  thaw'd  leaves  as  it  were  a 
frozen  arch  of  snow,  and  that  so  hard  as  to  beare  the  greatest 
weight ;  for  as  it  snows  often,  so  it  perpetualy  freezes,  of  which  I 
was  so  sensible  that  it  flaw'd  the  very  skin  of  my  face. 

Beginning  now  to  descend  a  little,  Capt.  Wray's  horse  (that 
was  our  sumpter  and  carried  all  our  baggage)  plunging  thro'  a  bank 
of  loose  snow  slid  down  a  frightful  precipice,  which  so  incens'd 
the  choleric  cavalier  his  master  that  he  was  sending  a  brace  of 
bullets  into  the  poore  beast,  least  our  guide  should  recover  him 
and  run  away  with  his  burthen ;  but  just  as  he  was  lifting  up  his 
carbine  we  gave  such  a  shout,  and  so  pelted  the  horse  with  snow- 
balls, as  with  all  his  might  plunging  through  the  snow  he  fell  from 
another  steepe  place  into  another  bottom  neere  a  path  we  were  to 
passe.  It  was  yet  a  good  while  ere  we  got  to  him,  but  at  last  we 
recovered  the  place,  and  easing  him  of  his  charge  hal'd  him  out  of 
the  snow,  where  he  had  ben  certainly  frozen  in  if  we  had  not  pre- 
vented it  before  night.  It  was  as  we  judg'd  almost  two  miles  that  he 
had  slid  and  fall'n,  yet  without  any  other  harm  than  the  benuming  of 
his  limbs  for  the  present,  but  with  lusty  rubbing  and  chafing  he  began 
to  move,  and  after  a  little  walking  perform'd  his  journey  well  enough. 
All  this  way,  affrited  with  the  disaster  of  this  horse,  we  trudg'd  on 
foote  driving  our  mules  before  us ;  sometimes  we  fell,  sometimes 
we  slid  through  this  ocean  of  snow,  which  after  October  is  impass- 
able. Towards  night  we  came  into  a  larger  way,  thro'  vast  woods 
of  pines  which  clothe  the  middle  parts  of  these  rocks.  Here  they 
were  burning  some  to  make  pitch  and  rosin,  piling  the  knotty 
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branches  as  we  do  to  make  charcoale,  reserving  what  melts  from 
them,  which  hardens  into  pitch.  We  pass'd  several  cascades  of 
dissolv'd  snow,  that  had  made  channels  of  formidable  depth  in  the 
crevices  of  the  mountains,  and  with  such  a  fearfuil  roaring  as  we 
could  hear  it  for  7  long  miles.  It  is  from  these  sources  that 
the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  which  passe  through  all  France  and 
Germanie,  derive  their  originals.  Late  at  night  we  got  to  a  town 
called  Briga  at  the  foote  of  the  Alpes,  in  the  Valtoline.  Almost 
every  doore  had  nail'd  on  the  outside  and  next  the  street  a  beare's, 
Wolfe's,  or  foxe's  head,  and  divers  of  them  all  three ;  a  savage  kind 
of  sight,  but  as  the  Alpes  are  full  of  these  beasts  the  people  often 
kill  them.  The  next  morning  we  return'd  our  guide,  and  took 
fresh  mules  and  another  to  conduct  us  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
passing  through  as  pleasant  a  country  as  that  we  had  just  travel'd 
was  melancholy  and  troublesome.  A  strange  and  suddaine 
change  it  seem'd,  for  the  reverberation  of  the  sun-beames  from  the 
mountaines  and  rocks  that  like  walls  range  it  on  both  sides,  not 
above  two  flight  shots  in  bredth  for  a  very  great  number  of  miles, 
renders  the  passage  excessively  hot.  Thro'  such  extreames  we 
continu'd  our  journey,  that  goodly  river  the  Rhone  gliding  by  us 
in  a  narrow  and  quiet  channell  almost  in  the  middle  of  this  Canton, 
fertilising  the  country  for  grasse  and  corne  which  grow  in  abound- 
ance. 

Diary 


LONDON   DURING  THE  FIRE 

I  went  this  morning  on  foote  from  White-hall  as  far  as  London 
Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  by  St.  Paules, 
Cheapside,  Exchange,  Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moore- 
fields,  thence  thro*  Cornehill,  etc.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frequently 
mistaking  where  I  was.  The  ground  under  my  feet  so  hot,  that 
it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes.  In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty 
got  to  the  Tower  by  water,  to  demolish  the  houses  about  the  graft, 
which  being  built  entirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and  attack 'd 
the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine  of  powder  lay,  would  un- 
doubtedly not  only  have  beaten  down  and  destroyed  all  the 
bridge,  but  sunk  and  torn  the  vessels  in  the  river,  and  render'd  the 
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demolition   beyond  all    expression  for  several  miles  about  the 
country. 

At  my  returne  I  was  infinitely  concern'd  to  find  that  goodly 
Church  St.  Paules  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that  beautifuU  portico 
(for  structure  comparable  to  any  in  Europe,  as  not  long  before 
repair'd  by  the  late  King)  now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone 
split  asunder,  and  nothing  remaining  entire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  shewing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which  had  not  one 
letter  of  it  defaced.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  what  immense  stones 
the  heate  had  in  a  manner  calcin'd,  so  that  all  the  ornaments, 
columns,  freezes,  capitals,  and  projectures  of  massie  Portland 
stone  flew  off,  even  to  the  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead 
covering  a  great  space  (no  lesse  than  6  akers  by  measure)  was 
totally  melted ;  the  ruines  of  the  vaulted  roofe  falling  broke  into 
St.  Faith's,  which  being  fill'd  with  the  magazines  of  books  belong- 
ing to  the  Stationers,  and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
consum'd,  burning  for  a  week  following.  It  is  also  observable  that 
the  lead  over  the  altar  at  the  East  end  was  untouched,  and  among 
the  divers  monuments,  the  body  of  one  Bishop  remain 'd  entire. 
Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable  Church,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  the  Christian  world,  besides  near 
I  GO  more.  The  lead,  iron  worke,  bells,  plate,  etc.,  melted;  the 
exquisitely  wrought  Mercers  Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange, 
the  august  fabric  of  Christ  Church,  all  the  rest  of  the  Companies 
Halls,  splendid  buildings,  arches,  enterics,  all  in  dust;  the 
fountaines  dried  up  and  ruin'd  whilst  the  very  waters  remain 'd 
boiling ;  the  voragos  of  subterranean  cellars,  wells,  and  dungeons, 
formerly  warehouses,  still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of 
smoke,  so  that  in  five  or  six  miles  traversing  about,  I  did  not  see 
one  loade  of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd  about  the 
ruines  appeared  like  men  in  some  dismal  desert,  or  rather  in  some 
great  City  laid  waste  by  a  cruel  enemy ;  to  which  was  added  the 
stench  that  came  from  some  poor  creatures'  bodies,  beds,  and  other 
combustible  goods.  Sir  Tho.  Gresham's  statue,  tho'  fallen  from 
its  niche  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  entire,  when  all  those 
of  the  King's  since  the  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces ;  also  the 
standard  in  Cornehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  effigies,  with  some  armes 
on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but  little  detriment,  while  the  vast 
iron  chaines  of  the  City  streetes,  hinges,  barrs  and  gates  of  prisons 
were  many  of  them  melted  and  reduced  to  cinders  by  the  vehe- 
ment heate.  Nor  was  I  yet  able  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
narrower  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the  ground  and  air,  smoke 
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and  fiery  vapour,  continued  so  intense  that  my  hair  was  almost 
sing'd  and  my  feet   unsufferably  surbated.      The  by-lanes   and 
narrower  streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could  one 
have  possibly  known  where  he  was,  but  by  the  ruines  of  some 
Church  or  Hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower  or  pinnacle  re- 
maining.     I  then  went  towards  Islington  and  Highgate,  where 
one  might  have  seen  200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
dispers'd  and  lying  along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save 
from  the  fire,  deploring  their  loss,  and  tho'  ready  to  perish  for 
hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  pennie  for  relief,  which 
to  me  appeared  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld.     His 
Majesty  and  Council  indeede  took  all  imaginable  care  for  their 
relief  by  proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh  them 
with  provisions.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  calamity  and  confusion, 
there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an  alarme  begun  that  the  French  and 
Dutch,  with  whom  we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  only  landed, 
but  entering   the  City.      There  was  in  truth  some  days  before 
greate  suspicion  of  those  two  nations  joyning ;  and  now,  that  they 
had  been  the  occasion  of  firing  the  towne.     This  report  did  so 
terrific,  that  on  a  sudden  there  was  such  an  uproar  and  tumult 
that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they 
could  come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopped  from  falling  on  some 
of  those  nations  whom  they  casually  met,  without  sense  or  reason. 
The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so  excessive  that  it  made  the  whole 
Court  amazed,  and  they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  great  diffi- 
culty reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops  of  soldiers 
and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into  the  fields  again,  where 
they  were  watched  all   this   night.       I   left    them   pretty   quiet, 
and  came  home  sufficiently  weary  and  broken.     Their  spirits  thus 
a  little  calmed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now  began  to  repair 
into  the  suburbs  about  the  City,  where  such  as  had  friends,  or 
opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  present,   to  which  his  Majesty's 
Proclamation  also  invited  them. 

Still  the  plague  continuing  in  our  parish,  I  could  not  without 
danger  adventure  to  our  church. 

Diary 
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THE  PILGRIM 

As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  1  lighted 
on  a  certain  place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep ;  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed, 
and  behold,  I  saw  a  man  clothed  with  rags,  standing  in  a  certain 
place,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  back. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  open  the  book,  and  read  therein ;  and  as 
he  read,  he  wept  and  trembled  ;  and  not  being  able  longer  to  con- 
tain, he  broke  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying,  "  What  shall 
I  do?" 

In  this  plight,  therefore,  he  went  home,  and  refrained  himself 
as  long  as  he  could,  that  his  wife  and  children  should  not  perceive 
his  distress ;  but  he  could  not  be  silent  long,  because  that  his 
trouble  increased.  Wherefore  at  length  he  brake  his  mind  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  thus  he  began  to  talk  to  them :  O,  my 
dear  wife,  said  he,  and  you  the  children  of  my  bowels,  I,  your 
dear  friend,  am  in  myself  undone,  by  reason  of  a  burden  that  lieth 
hard  upon  me ;  moreover  I  am  for  certain  informed  that  this  our 
city  will  be  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven  ;  in  which  fearful  overthrow 
both  myself,  with  thee  my  wife,  and  you  my  sweet  babes,  shall 
miserably  come  to  ruin,  except  (the  which  I  see  not)  some  way  of 
escape  may  be  found,  whereby  we  may  be  delivered.  At  this  his 
relations  were  sore  amazed ;  not  for  that  they  believed  that  what 
he  had  said  to  them  was  true,  but  because  they  thought  that 
some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his  head ;  therefore,  it  drawing 
towards  night,  and  they  hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains 
with  all  haste  they  got  him  to  bed.  But  the  night  was  as  trouble- 
som  to  him  as  the  day ;  wherefore,  instead  of  sleeping,  he  spent 
it  in  sighs  and  tears.  So,  when  the  morning  was  come,  they 
would  know  how  he  did.  He  told  them.  Worse  and  worse ;  he 
also  set  to  talking  to  them  again ;  but  they  began  to  be  hardened. 
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They  also  thought  to  drive  away  his  distemper  by  harsh  and 
surly  carriage  to  him ;  somtimes  they  would  deride,  sometimes 
they  would  chide,  and  somtimes  they  would  quite  neglect  him. 
Wherefore  he  began  to  retire  himself  to  his  chamber,  to  pray  for 
and  pity  them,  and  also  to  condole  his  own  misery ;  he  would 
also  walk  solitarily  in  the  fields,  sometimes  reading,  and  sometimes 
praying ;  and  thus  for  some  days  he  spent  his  time. 

No  A'  I  saw,  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  walking  in  the  fields, 
that  he  was,  as  was  his  wont,  reading  in  his  book,  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed in  his  mind ;  and,  as  he  read,  he  burst  out,  as  he  had 
done  before,  crying,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

I  saw  also  that  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  as  if  he 
would  run  ;  yet  he  stood  still,  because,  as  I  perceived,  he  could  not 
tell  which  way  to  go.  I  looked  then,  and  saw  a  man  named 
Evangelist  coming  to  him,  who  asked,  Wherefore  dost  thou  cry  ? 

He  answered.  Sir,  I  perceive,  by  this  book  in  my  hand,  that 
I  am  condemned  to  die,  and  after  that  to  come  to  judgment  and  I 
find  that  I  am  not  willing  to  do  the  first  nor  able  to  do  the  second. 

Then  said  Evangelist,  why  not  willing  to  die,  since  this  life  is 
attended  with  so  many  evils  ?  The  man  answered,  Because  I  fear 
that  this  burden  that  is  upon  my  back  will  sink  me  lower  than 
the  grave,  and  I  shall  fall  into  Tophet.  And,  sir,  if  I  be  not  fit  to 
go  to  prison,  I  am  not  fit,  I  am  sure,  to  go  to  judgment,  and  from 
thence  to  execution ;  and  the  thoughts  of  these  things  make  me 
cry. 

Then  said  Evangelist,  if  this  be  thy  condition,  why  standest 
thou  still?  He  answered,  Because  I  know  not  whither  to  go. 
Then  he  gave  him  a  parchment  roll,  and  there  was  written  within, 
**  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ". 

The  man,  therefore,  read  it,  and  looking  upon  Evangelist  very 
carefully,  said,  Whither  must  I  fly  ?  Then  said  Evangelist,  point- 
ing with  his  finger  over  a  very  wide  field.  Do  you  see  yonder  Wicket- 
gate?  The  man  said,  No.  Then  said  the  other,  Do  you  see 
yonder  shining  light  ?  He  said,  I  think  I  do.  Then  said  Evan- 
gelist, Keep  that  light  in  your  eye,  and  go  up  directly  thereto ;  so 
shalt  thou  see  the  gate ;  at  which,  when  thou  knockest,  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the 
man  began  to  run.  Now  he  had  not  run  far  from  his  own  door, 
but  his  wife  and  children  perceiving  it,  began  to  cry  after  him 
to  return ;  but  the  man  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears,  and  ran  on, 
crying,  Life !  Life !  eternal  life !  So  he  looked  not  behind  him, 
but  fled  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

The  Pilgrim  s  Progress 
1 1  "• 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  so  far  as  this  valley  reached,  there 
was  on  the  right  hand  a  very  deep  ditch ;  that  ditch  is  it  into 
which  the  blind  have  led  the  blind  in  all  ages,  and  have  both  there 
miserably  perished.  Again,  behold,  there  was  on  the  left  hand  a 
very  dangerous  quag  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  falls,  he  can 
find  no  bottom  for  his  foot  to  stand  on.  Into  that  quag  King 
David  once  did  fall,  and  had,  no  doubt,  therein  been  smothered, 
had  not  He  that  is  able  plucked  him  out. 

The  pathway  was  here  also  exceeding  narrow,  and  therefore 
good  Christian  was  the  more  put  to  it ;  for  when  he  sought,  in 
the  dark,  to  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready  to  tip 
over  into  the  mire  on  the  other ;  also  when  he  sought  to  escape 
the  mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  into 
the  ditch.  Thus  he  went  on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bitterly ; 
for,  besides  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  the  pathway  was  here 
so  dark,  that  ofttimes,  when  he  lift  up  his  foot  to  set  forward,  he 
knew  not  upon  what  he  should  set  it  next. 

About  the  midst  of  this  valley  I  perceived  the  mouth  of  hell 
to  be  ;  and  it  stood  also  hard  by  the  wayside.  Now,  thought 
Christian,  what  shall  I  do  ?  And  ever  and  anon  the  flame  and 
smoke  would  come  out  in  such  abundance,  with  sparks  and 
hideous  noises  (things  that  cared  not  for  Christian's  sword,  as  did 
ApoUyon  before)  that  he  was  forced  to  put  up  his  sword,  and  be- 
take himself  to  another  weapon,  called  all-prayer.  So  he  cried  in 
my  hearing,  "  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul ''.  Thus 
he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the  flames  would  be  reaching 
towards  him ;  also  he  heard  doleful  noises,  and  rushings  to  and 
fro  so  that  sometimes  he  thought  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  or 
trodden  down  like  mire  in  the  streets.  This  frightful  sight  was 
seen,  and  these  dreadful  noises  were  heard  by  him,  for  several 
miles  together ;  and,  coming  to  a  place  where  he  thought  he 
heard  a  company  of  fiends  coming  forward  to  meet  him,  he 
stopped,  and  began  to  muse  what  he  had  best  to  do.  Sometimes 
he  had  half  a  thought  to  go  back  ;  then  again  he  thought  he  might 
be  half  way  through  the  valley.  He  remembered,  also,  how  he 
had  already  vanquished  many  a  danger ;  and  that  the  danger  of 
going  back  might  be  much  more  than  for  to  go  forward  ;  so  he 
resolved  to  go  on.  Yet  the  fiends  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  when  they  were  come  even  almost  at  him,  he  cried  out 
with  a  most  vehement  voice,  "  I  will  walk  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God !  "  so  they  gave  back,  and  came  no  further. 
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One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip ;  I  took  notice  that  now  poor 
Christian  was  so  confounded  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice. 
And  thus  I  perceived  it.  Just  when  he  was  come  over  against  the 
mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  one  of  the  wicked  ones  got  behind  him, 
and  stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisperingly  suggested  many 
grievous  blasphemies  to  him,  which  he  verily  thought  had  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  mind.  This  put  Christian  more  to  it  than 
anything  that  he  met  with  before,  even  to  think  that  he  should 
now  blaspheme  Him  that  he  loved  so  much  before  ;  yet,  if  he 
could  have  helped  it,  he  would  not  have  done  it  ;  but  he  had  not 
the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears  or  to  know  from  whence  these 
blasphemies  came. 

When  Christian  had  travelled  in  this  disconsolate  condition 
some  considerable  time,  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  man, 
as  going  before  him,  saying,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me  ". 

Then  he  was  glad,  and  that  for  these  reasons  ; 

First,  Because  he  gathered  from  thence,  that  some  who  feared 
(iod  were  in  this  valley  as  well  as  himself. 

Secondly,  For  that  he  perceived  God  was  with  them,  though 
in  that  dark  and  dismal  state.  And  why  not,  thought  he,  with 
me?  though  by  reason  of  the  impediment  that  attends  this  place, 
I  cannot  perceive  it. 

Thirdly,  For  that  he  hoped,  could  he  overtake  them,  to  have 
company  by-and-by. 

So  he  went  on,  and  called  to  him  that  was  before  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  to  answer,  for  that  he  also  thought  himself  to  be 
alone.  And  by-and-by  the  day  broke  ;  then  said  Christian,  He 
hath  turned  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning. 

Now  morning  being  come,  he  looked  back,  not  out  of  desire  to 
return,  but  to  see,  by  the  light  of  the  day,  what  hazards  he  had 
gone  through  in  the  dark.  So  he  saw  more  perfectly  the  ditch  that 
was  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  quag  that  was  on  the  other ;  also 
how  narrow  the  way  was  which  led  betwixt  them  both  ;  also  now 
he  saw  the  hobgoblins,  and  satyrs,  and  dragons  of  the  pit,  but  all 
afar  off  for  after  break  of  day  they  came  not  nigh  ;  yet  they  were 
discovered  to  him,  according  to  that  which  is  written,  "  He  dis- 
covereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and  bringeth  out  to  light 
the  shadow  of  death  ". 

Now  was  Christian  much  affected  with  his  deliverance  from 
all  the  dangers  of  his  solitary  way ;  which  dangers,  though  he 
feared  them  more  before,  yet  he  saw  them  more  clearly  now  be- 
cause the  light  of  day  made  them  conspicuous  to  him.     And  about 
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this  time  the  sun  was  rising,  and  this  was  another  mercy  to 
Christian ;  for  you  must  note  that  though  the  first  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  dangerous,  yet  this  second  part, 
which  he  was  yet  to  go,  was,  if  possible,  far  more  dangerous  ;  for, 
from  the  place  where  he  now  stood,  even  to  the  end  of  the  valley, 
the  way  was  all  along  set  so  full  of  snares,  traps,  gins,  and  nets 
here,  and  so  full  of  pits,  pitfalls,  deep  holes,  and  shelvings  down 
there,  that,  had  it  now  been  dark,  as  it  was  when  he  came  the 
first  part  of  the  way,  had  he  had  a  thousand  souls,  they  had  in 
reason  been  cast  away  ;  but,  as  I  said,  just  now  the  sun  was  rising. 
Then  said  he,  "  His  candle  shineth  upon  my  head,  and  by  his 
light  I  walk  through  darkness  ". 

TAe  Pilgrim  s  Progress 


THE  HILL  DIFFICULTY 

I  looked  then  after  Christian  to  see  him  go  up  the  hill,  where 
I  perceived  he  fell  from  running  to  going,  and  from  going  to 
clambering  upon  his  hands  and  his  knees  because  of  the  steepness 
of  the  place.  Now  about  the  mid- way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a 
pleasant  arbour,  made  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  for  the  refreshing  of 
weary  travailers.  Thither  therefore  Christian  got,  where  also  he 
sat  down  to  rest  him.  Then  he  pull'd  his  roll  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  read  therein  to  his  comfort.  He  also  now  began  afresh  to 
take  a  review  of  the  coat,  or  garment,  that  was  given  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  cross.  Thus  pleasing  himself  a  while,  he  at  last  fell 
into  a  slumber,  and  thence  into  a  fast  sleep,  which  detained  him 
in  that  place  untill  it  was  almost  night,  and  in  his  sleep  his  roll 
fell  out  of  his  hand.  Now,  as  he  was  sleeping,  there  came  one  to 
him  and  awaked  him,  saying,  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  con- 
sider her  ways,  and  be  wise.  And  with  that  Christian  suddenly 
started  up,  and  sped  him  on  his  way,  and  went  apace  till  he  came 
to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Now  when  he  was  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  came  two 
men  running  against  him  amain ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Timor- 
ous, and  of  the  other  Mistrust ;  to  whom  Christian  said.  Sirs,  what's 
the  matter,  you  run  the  wrong  way  ?  Timorous  answered,  that  they 
were  going  to  the  city  of  Zion,  and  had  got  up  that  difficult  place  : 
but,  said  he,  the  further  we  go  the  more  danger  we  meet  with ; 
wherefore  we  turned,  and  are  going  back  again. 
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Yes,  said  Mistrust,  for  just  before  us  lye  a  couple  of  lyons  in 
the  way  (whether  sleeping  or  wakeing  we  know  not) ;  and  we  could 
not  think,  if  we  came  within  reach,  but  they  would  presently  pull 
us  in  pieces. 

Then  said  Christian,  you  make  me  afraid :  but  whither  shall  I 
fly  to  be  safe  ?  If  I  go  back  to  mine  own  countrey,  f/iat  is  pre- 
pared for  fire  and  brimstone,  and  I  shall  certainly  perish  there ;  if 
I  can  get  to  the  Cselestial  City,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  safety  there.  I 
must  venture  :  to  go  back  is  nothing  but  death ;  to  go  forward 
is  fear  of  death,  and  life  everlasting  beyond  it.  I  will  yet  go 
forward. 

So  Mistrust  and  Timorous  ran  down  the  hill,  and  Christian 
went  on  his  way.  But  thinking  again  of  what  he  heard  from  the 
men,  he  felt  in  his  bosom  for  his  roll,  that  he  might  read  therein 
and  be  comforted ;  but  he  felt  and  found  it  not.  Then  was 
Christian  in  great  distress,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  for  he  wanted 
that  which  used  to  relieve  him,  and  that  which  should  have  been 
his  pass  into  the  Caelestial  City.  Here  therefore  he  began  to  be 
much  perplexed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  he  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  slept  in  the  arbour  that  is  on  the  side  of  the 
hill ;  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he  asked  God  forgiveness 
for  that  his  foolish  fact,  and  then  went  back  to  look  for  his  roll. 
But  all  the  way  he  went  back,  who  can  sufficiently  set  forth  the 
sorrow  of  Christian's  heart?  Somtimes  he  sighed,  somtimes  he 
wept,  and  often  times  he  chid  himself  for  being  so  foolish  to  fall 
asleep  in  that  place,  which  was  erected  only  for  a  little  refreshment 
for  his  weariness.  Thus  therefore  he  went  back,  carefully  looking 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  all  the  way  as  he  went,  if  happily  he  might 
find  the  roll  that  had  been  his  comfort  so  many  times  on  his 
journey.  He  went  thus  till  he  came  within  sight  of  the  arbour 
where  he  sat  and  slept ;  but  that  sight  renewed  his  sorrow  the 
more,  by  bringing  back,  even  afresh,  his  evil  of  sleeping  into  his 
mind.  Thus  therefore  he  now  went  on  bewailing  his  sinful  sleep, 
saying,  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  that  I  should  sleep  in  the 
daytime  1  that  I  should  sleep  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  !  that  I 
should  so  indulge  the  flesh  as  to  use  that  rest  for  ease  to  my  flesh, 
which  the  Lord  of  the  hill  hath  erected  only  for  the  relief  of  the 
spirits  of  pilgrims  !  How  many  steps  have  I  took  in  vain  !  Thus 
it  happened  to  Israel  for  their  sin ;  they  were  sent  back  again  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  I  am  made  to  tread  those  steps  with 
sorrow  which  I  might  have  trod  with  delight,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  sinful  sleep.  How  far  might  I  have  been  on  my  way  by  this 
time  !     I  am  made  to  tread  those  steps  thrice  over,  which  I  needed 
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to  have  trod  but  once  :  yea,  now  also  I  am  like  to  be  benighted, 
for  the  day  is  almost  spent.     Oh,  that  I  had  not  slept ! 

Now  by  this  time  he  was  come  to  the  arbour  again,  where  for 
a  while  he  sat  down  and  wept ;  but  at  last  (as  Christian  would  have 
it)  looking  sorrowfully  down  under  the  settle,  there  he  espied  his 
roll ;  the  which  he  with  trembling  and  haste  catcht  up  and  put  it 
into  his  bosom.  But  who  can  tell  how  joyful  this  man  was  when 
he  had  gotten  his  roll  again  ?  For  this  roll  was  the  assurance  of 
his  life,  and  acceptance  at  the  desired  haven.  Therefore  he  laid  it 
up  in  his  bosom,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  directing  his  eye  to  the 
place  where  it  lay,  and  with  joy  and  tears  betook  himself  again  to 
his  journey.  But  oh,  how  nimbly  now  did  he  go  up  the  rest  of 
the  hill !  Yet  before  he  got  up,  the  sun  went  down  upon  Christian  ; 
and  this  made  him  again  recall  the  vanity  of  his  sleeping  to  his 
remembrance:  and  thus  he  again  began  to  condole  with  himself: 
O  thou  sinful  sleep !  how  for  thy  sake  am  I  like  to  be  benighted 
in  my  journey  !  I  must  walk  without  the  sun,  darkness  must  cover 
the  path  of  my  feet,  and  I  must  hear  the  noise  of  doleful  creatures, 
because  of  my  sinful  sleep  !  Now  also  he  remembered  the  story 
that  Mistrust  and  Timorous  told  him  of,  how  they  were  frighted 
with  the  sight  of  the  lions.  Then  said  Christian  to  himself  again, 
These  beasts  range  in  the  night  for  their  prey ;  and  if  they  should 
meet  with  me  in  the  dark,  how  should  I  shift  them  ?  how  should  I 
escape  being  by  them  torn  in  pieces  ?  Thus  he  went  on  his  way. 
But  while  he  was  thus  bewayling  his  unhappy  miscarriage,  he  lift 
up  his  eyes,  and  behold  there  was  a  very  stately  palace  before  him, 
the  name  whereof  was  Beautiful,  and  it  stood  just  by  the  highway 
side. 

T/ie  Pilgrim  s  Progress 


GREATHEART'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  FEARING 

He  was  always  afraid  that  he  should  come  short  of  whither  he 
had  a  desire  to  go.  Everything  frightned  him  that  he  heard  any- 
body speak  of,  that  had  but  the  least  appearance  of  opposition  in 
it.  I  heard  that  he  lay  roaring  at  the  Slough  of  Despond  for 
above  a  month  together :  nor  durst  he,  for  all  he  saw  several  go 
over  before  him,  venture,  tho  they,  many  of  them,  offered  to  lend 
him    their   hand.     He   would  not  go  back   again    neither.     The 
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Celestial  City,  he  said  he  should  die  if  he  came  not  to  it ;  and  yet 
was  dejected  at  every  difficulty,  and  stumbled  at  every  straw  that 
anybody  cast  in  his  way.  Well,  after  he  had  layn  at  the  Slough 
of  Despond  a  great  while,  as  I  have  told  you,  one  sunshine  morn- 
ing, I  do  not  know  how,  he  ventured,  and  so  got  over.  But  when 
he  was  over,  he  would  scarce  believe  it.  He  had,  I  think,  a 
Slough  of  Despond  in  his  mind,  a  slough  that  he  carried  every- 
where with  him,  or  else  he  could  never  have  been  as  he  was.  So 
he  came  up  to  the  gate,  you  know  what  I  mean,  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  way ;  and  there  also  he  stood  a  good  while  before  he 
would  adventure  to  knock.  When  the  gate  was  opened,  he  would 
give  back,  and  give  place  to  others,  and  say  that  he  was  not 
worthy  :  for,  for  all  he  gat  before  some  to  the  gate,  yet  many  of 
them  went  in  before  him.  There  the  poor  man  would  stand 
shaking  and  shrinking  ;  I  dare  say  it  would  have  pitied  one's 
heart  to  have  seen  him  :  nor  would  he  go  back  again.  At  last  he 
took  the  hammer  that  hanged  on  the  gate  in  his  hand,  and  gave 
a  small  rapp  or  two ;  then  one  opened  to  him,  but  he  shrunk 
back  as  before.  He  that  opened  stept  out  after  him,  and  said. 
Thou  trembling  one,  what  wantest  thou  ?  With  that  he  fell  down 
to  the  ground.  He  that  spake  to  him  wondered  to  see  him  so 
faint,  so  he  said  to  him,  Peace  be  to  thee ;  up,  for  I  have  set  open 
the  door  to  thee ;  come  in,  for  thou  art  blest.  With  that  he  gat 
up,  and  went  in  trembling ;  and  when  he  was  in,  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  his  face.  Well,  after  he  had  been  entertained  there  a 
while,  as  you  know  how  the  manner  is,  he  was  bid  go  on  his  way, 
and  also  told  the  way  he  should  take.  So  he  came  till  he  came 
to  our  house  ;  but  as  he  behaved  himself  at  the  gate,  so  he  did  at 
my  Master  the  Interpreter's  door.  He  lay  thereabout  in  the  cold 
a  good  while  before  he  would  adventure  to  call ;  yet  he  tvould  not 
go  back  :  and  the  nights  were  long  and  cold  then.  Nay,  he  had 
a  note  of  necessity  in  his  bosom  to  my  Master  to  receive  him, 
and  grant  him  the  comfort  of  his  house,  arid  also  to  allow  him  a 
stout  and  valiant  conductor,  because  he  was  himself  so  chicken- 
hearted  a  man  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  afraid  to  call  at  the 
door.  So  he  lay  up  and  down  thereabouts,  till,  poor  man,  he  was 
almost  starved :  yea,  so  great  was  his  dejection,  that,  tho  he  saw 
several  others  for  knocking  get  in,  yet  he  was  afraid  to  venture. 
At  last,  I  think,  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  perceiving  a 
man  to  be  up  and  down  about  the  door,  I  went  out  to  him,  and 
asked  what  he  was  ;  but,  poor  man,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes : 
so  I  perceived  what  he  wanted.  I  went  therefore  in,  and  told  it 
in  the  house,  and  we  showed  the  thing  to  our  Lord :  so  he  sent 
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me  out  again,  to  entreat  him  to  come  in  :  but,  I  dare  say,  I  had 
hard  work  to  do  it.  At  last  he  came  in  ;  and  I  will  say  that  for . 
my  Lord,  he  carried  it  wonderful  lovingly  to  him.  There  were 
but  a  few  good  bits  at  the  table,  but  some  of  it  was  laid  upon  his 
trencher.  Then  he  presented  the  note,  and  my  Lord  looked 
thereon,  and  said  his  desire  should  be  granted.  So  when  he  had 
bin  there  a  good  while,  he  seemed  to  get  some  heart,  and  to  be  a 
little  more  comfortable.  For  my  Master,  you  must  know,  is  one 
of  very  tender  bowels,  especially  to  them  that  are  afraid  :  where- 
fore he  carried  it  so  towards  him  as  might  tend  most  to  his  in- 
couragement.  Well,  when  he  had  had  a  sight  of  the  things  of 
the  place,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  journey  to  go  to  the  City, 
my  Lord,  as  he  did  to  Christian  before,  gave  him  a  bottle  of 
spirits,  and  some  comfortable  things  to  eat.  Thus  we  set  forward, 
and  I  went  before  him :  but  the  man  was  but  of  few  words,  only 
he  would  sigh  aloud. 

When  we  were  come  to  where  the  three  fellows  were  hanged, 
he  said  that  he  doubted  that  that  would  be  his  end  also.  Only 
he  seemed  glad  when  he  saw  the  Cross  and  the  Sepulcher.  There 
I  confess  he  desired  to  stay  a  little  to  look,  and  he  seemed  for  a 
while  after  to  be  a  little  cheary.  When  we  came  at  the  hill 
Difficulty,  he  made  no  stick  at  that,  nor  did  he  much  fear  the 
lyons :  for  you  must  know  that  his  trouble  was  not  about  such 
things  as  those  ;  his  fear  was  about  his  acceptance  at  last. 

I  got  him  in  at  the  house  Beautiful,  I  think,  before  he  was 
willing ;  also,  when  he  was  in,  I  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
damsels  that  were  of  the  place,  but  he  was  ashamed  to  make 
himself  much  for  company :  he  desired  much  to  be  alone,  yet 
he  always  loved  good  talk,  and  often  would  get  behind  the 
skreen  to  hear  it :  he  also  loved  much  to  see  ancient  things,  and 
to  be  pondering  them  in  his  mind.  He  told  me  afterwards,  that 
he  loved  to  be  in  those  two  houses  from  which  he  came  last,  to 
wit,  at  the  gate,  and  that  of  the  Interpreter,  but  that  he  durst  not 
be  so  bold  to  ask. 

When  we  went  also  from  the  house  Beautiful  down  the  hill, 
into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  he  went  down  as  well  as  ever  I 
saw  man  in  my  life :  for  he  cared  not  how  mean  he  was,  so  he 
might  be  happy  at  last.  Yea,  I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  a  sym- 
pathy betwixt  that  valley  and  him ;  for  I  never  saw  him  better  in 
all  his  pilgrimage  than  when  he  was  in  that  valley.  Here  he 
would  lye  down,  embrace  the  ground,  and  kiss  the  very  flowers 
that  grew  in  this  valley.  He  would  now  be  up  every  morning  by 
break  of  day,  tracing  and  walking  too  and  fro  in  the  valley. 
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But  when  he  was  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  my  man  :  not  for 
that  he  had  any  inclination  /o  go  back^  that  he  alwayes  abhorred, 
but  he  was  ready  to  dye  for  fear.  O,  the  hobgoblins  will  have 
me,  the  hobgoblins  will  have  me,  cried  he  ;  and  I  could  not  beat 
him  out  on't.  He  made  such  a  noyse  and  such  an  outcry  here, 
that,  had  they  but  heard  him,  'twas  enough  to  encourage  them  to 
come  and  fall  upon  us.  But  this  I  took  very  great  notice  of, 
that  this  valley  was  as  quiet  when  he  went  thorow  it  as  ever  I 
knew  it  before  or  since.  I  suppose  those  enemies  here  had  now 
a  special  check  from  our  Lord,  and  a  command  not  to  meddle 
until  Mr.  Fearing  had  pass'd  over  it. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  tell  you  of  all;  we  will  therefore 
only  mention  a  passage  or  two  more.  When  he  was  come  at 
Vanity  Fair,  I  thought  he  would  have  fought  with  all  the  men  in 
the  fair :  I  feared  there  we  should  both  have  been  knock  o'  th' 
head,  so  hot  was  he  against  their  fooleries.  Upon  the  inchanted 
Ground  he  also  was  very  wakeful.  But  when  he  was  come  at  the 
river  where  was  no  bridge,  there  again  he  was  in  a  heavy  case  : 
Now,  now,  he  said,  he  should  be  drowned  for  ever,  and  so  never 
see  that  face  with  comfort  that  he  had  come  so  many  miles-  to 
behold.  And  here  also  I  took  notice  of  what  was  very  remarkable ; 
the  water  of  that  river  was  lower  at  this  time  than  ever  I  saw  it  in 
all  my  life :  so  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  above  wetshod. 
When  he  was  going  up  to  the  gate,  I  began  to  take  my  leave  of 
him,  and  to  wish  him  a  good  reception  above ;  so  he  said  I  shall, 
I  shall.     Then  parted  we  asunder,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

Tfu:  Pilgrhns  Progress,  Part  II 


THE  ENCHANTED  GROUND 

By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  Enchanted  Ground,  where 
the  air  naturally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy  :  and  that  place  was  all 
grown  over  with  bryers  and  thorns,  excepting  here  and  there,  where 
was  an  inchanted  arbor,  upon  which  if  a  man  sits,  or  in  which  if  a 
man  sleeps,  'tis  a  question,  say  some,  whether  ever  they  shall  rise 
or  wake  again  in  this  world.  Over  this  forrest  therefore  they  went, 
both  one  with  an  other ;  Mr.  Great-heart  went  before,  for  that  he 
was  the  guide ;  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth  he  came  behind,  being  there 
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a  guard ;  for  fear  lest  peradventure  some  fiend,  or  dragon,  or 
gyant,  or  thief,  should  fall  upon  their  rere,  and  so  do  mischief. 
They  went  on  here,  each  man  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
for  they  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  place.  Also  they  cheared  up 
one  another,  as  well  as  they  could.  Feeble-mind  Mr.  Great-heart 
commanded  should  come  up  after  him,  and  Mr.  Despondency  was 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Valiant. 

Now  they  had  not  gone  far,  but  a  great  mist  and  a  darkness 
fell  upon  them  all,  so  that  they  could  scarce,  for  a  great  while, 
see  the  one  the  other :  wherefore  they  were  forced  for  some 
time  to  feel  for  one  another  by  words,  for  they  walked  not  by 
sight.  But  any  one  must  think  that  here  was  but  sorry  going  for 
the  best  of  them  all ;  but  how  much  worse  for  the  women  and 
children,  who  both  of  feet  and  heart  were  but  tender.  Yet  so  it 
was,  that  thorow  the  incouraging  words  of  him  that  led  in  the  front, 
and  of  him  that  brought  them  up  behind,  they  made  a  pretty  good 
shift  to  wagg  along. 

The  way  also  was  here  very  wearysom,  thorow  dirt  and  slabbi- 
ness.  Nor  was  there  on  all  this  ground  so  much  as  one  inn  or 
victualling-house  therein  to  refresh  the  feebler  sort.  Here,  there- 
fore, was  grunting,  and  puffing,  and  sighing ;  while  one  tumbleth 
over  a  bush,  another  sticks  fast  in  the  dirt ',  and  the  children,  some 
of  them  lost  their  shoos  in  the  mire ;  while  one  cries  out,  I  am 
down,  and  another,  Ho,  where  are  you  ?  and  a  third,  The  bushes 
have  got  such  fast  hold  on  me,  I  think  I  cannot  get  away  from 
them. 

Then  they  came  at  an  arbor,  warm  and  promising  much 
refreshing  to  the  pilgrims ;  for  it  was  finely  wrought  above-head, 
beautified  with  greens,  furnished  with  benches  and  settles.  It 
also  had  in  it  a  soft  couch,  whereon  the  weary  might  lean.  This, 
you  must  think,  all  things  considered,  was  tempting ;  for  the 
pilgrims  already  began  to  be  foyled  with  the  badness  of  the  way  : 
but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  made  so  much  as  a  motion  to 
stop  there.  Yea,  for  ought  I  could  perceive,  they  continually 
gave  so  good  heed  to  the  advice  of  their  guide,  and  he  did  so 
faithfully  tell  them  of  dangers,  and  of  the  nature  of  dangers,  when 
they  were  at  them,  that  usually  when  they  were  nearest  to  them, 
they  did  most  pluck  up  their  spirits,  and  hearten  one  another  to  deny 
the  flesh.  This  arbor  was  called  the  Sloathful's  Friend,  on  purpose 
to  allure,  if  it  might  be,  some  of  the  pilgrims  there  to  take  up 
their  rest  when  weary. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  in  this  their 
solitary  ground,  till  they  came  to  a  place  at  which  a  man  is  apt  to 
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lose  his  way.  Now,  tho  when  it  was  light  their  guide  could  well 
enough  tell  how  to  miss  those  ways  that  led  wrong,  yet  in  the 
dark  he  was  put  to  a  stand  :  but  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  map  of  all 
ways  leading  to  or  from  the  Celestial  City  :  wherefore  he  strook  a 
light  (for  he  never  goes  also  without  his  tinder-box)  and  takes  a 
view  of  his  book  or  map,  which  bids  him  be  careful  in  that  place 
to  turn  to  the  right  hand  way.  And  had  he  not  here  been  careful 
to  look  in  his  map,  they  had  all  in  probability  been  smothered  in 
the  mud ;  for  just  a  little  before  them,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
cleanest  way  too,  was  a  pit,  none  knows  how  deep,  full  of  nothing 
but  mud,  there  made  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  pilgrims  in. 

Then  thought  I  with  my  self,  Who  that  goeth  on  pilgrimage 
but  would  have  one  of  these  maps  about  him,  that  he  may  look, 
when  he  is  at  a  stand,  which  is  the  way  he  must  take  ? 

Then  they  went  on  in  this  inchanted  ground,  till  they  came  to 
where  was  another  arbor,  and  it  was  built  by  the  highway  side. 
And  in  that  arbor  there  lay  two  men,  whose  names  were  Heedless 
and  Too-bold.  These  two  went  thus  far  on  pilgrimage  ;  but  here, 
being  wearied  with  their  journy,  they  sat  down  to  rest  themselves, 
and  so  fell  fast  asleep.  When  the  pilgrims  saw  them,  they  stood 
still,  and  shook  their  heads ;  for  they  knew  that  the  sleepers  were 
in  a  pitiful  case.  Then  they  consulted  what  to  do,  whether  to  go 
on  and  leave  them  in  their  sleep,  or  to  step  to  them  and  try  to 
awake  them :  so  they  concluded  to  go  to  them  and  wake  them  ; 
that  is,  if  they  could ;  but  with  this  aiution,  namely,  to  take  heed 
that  they  themselves  did  not  sit  down,  nor  imbrace  the  offered 
benefit  of  that  arbor. 

So  they  went  in  and  spake  to  the  men,  and  called  each  by  his 
name  (for  the  guide,  it  seems,  did  know  them)  but  there  was  no 
voice  nor  answer.  Then  the  guide  did  shake  them,  and  do  what 
he  could  to  disturb  them.  Then  said  one  of  them,  I  will  pay  you 
when  I  take  my  money.  At  which  the  guide  shook  his  head.  I 
will  fight  so  long  as  I  can  hold  my  sword  in  my  hand,  said  the 
other.     At  that  one  of  the  children  laughed. 

Then  said  Christiana,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The 
guide  said.  They  talk  in  their  sleep ;  if  you  strike  them,  beat  them, 
or  whatever  else  you  do  to  them,  they  will  answer  you  after  this 
fashion ;  or  as  one  of  them  said  in  old  time,  when  the  waves  of 
the  sea  did  beat  upon  him,  and  he  slept  as  one  upon  the  mast  of 
a  ship,  "  When  I  awake  I  will  seek  it  again  ".  You  know  when 
men  talk  in  their  sleeps  they  say  any  thing,  but  their  words  are  not 
governed  either  by  faith  or  reason.  There  is  an  incoherencie  in 
their   words  now,  as  there  was  before  betwixt  their  going   on 
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pilgrimage  and  sitting  down  here.  This  then  is  the  mischief  on't  : 
when  heedless  ones  go  on  pilgrimage,  'tis  twenty  to  one  but 
they  are  served  thus.  For  this  inchanted  ground  is  one  of  the 
last  refuges  that  the  enemy  to  pilgrims  has ;  wherefore  it  is,  as 
you  see,  placed  almost  at  the  end  of  the  way,  and  so  it  standeth 
against  us  with  the  more  advantage.  For  when,  thinks  the  enemy, 
will  these  fools  be  so  desirous  to  sit  down  as  when  they  are 
weary  ?  and  when  so  like  to  be  weary  as  when  almost  at  their 
journey's  end  ?  Therefore  it  is,  I  say,  that  the  inchanted  ground 
is  placed  so  nigh  to  the  land  Beulah,  and  so  neer  the  end  of  their 
race.  Wherefore  let  pilgrims  look  to  themselves,  lest  it  happen 
to  them  as  it  has  done  to  these,  that,  as  you  see,  are  fallen 
asleep  and  none  can  awake  them. 

Then  the  pilgrims  desired,  with  trembling,  to  go  forward ;  only 
they  prayed  their  guide  to  strike  a  light,  that  they  might  go  the 
rest  of  their  way  by  the  help  of  the  light  of  a  lanthorn.  So  he 
stroock  a  light,  and  they  went  by  the  help  of  that  thorow  the  rest 
of  this  way,  tho  the  darkness  was  very  great. 

But  the  children  began  to  be  sorely  weary  ;  and  they  cryed 
out  unto  him  that  loveth  pilgrims,  to  make  their  way  more  com- 
fortable. So,  by  that  they  had  gone  a  little  further,  a  wind  arose 
that  drove  away  the  fog  ;  so  the  air  became  more  clear.  Yet  they 
were  not  off  (by  much)  of  the  inchanted  ground,  but  only  now 
they  could  see  one  another  better,  and  the  way  wherein  they 
should  walk. 

TAe  Pilgrim^ s  Progress 
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OF  GARDENS 

In  our  north-west  climates,  our  gardens  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  from  what  they 
now  are  in  those  regions  in  Spain  or  the  southern  parts  of  France. 
And  as  most  general  customs  in  countries  grow  from  the  different 
nature  of  the  climate,  soils,  or  situations,  and  from  the  necessities 
or  industry  they  impose,  so  do  these. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  best  sorts  are 
so  common  and  of  so  easy  production,  that  they  grow  in  fields, 
and  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  inclosing,  or  the  care  of  more  than 
ordinary  cultivation.  On  the  other  side,  the  great  pleasures  of 
those  climates  are  coolness  of  air,  and  whatever  looks  cool  even  to 
the  eyes,  and  relieves  them  from  the  unpleasant  sight  of  dusty 
streets  or  parched  fields.  This  makes  the  gardens  of  those 
countries  to  be  chiefly  valued  by  largeness  of  extent  (which  gives 
greater  play  and  openness  of  air)  by  shades  of  trees,  by  frequency  of 
living  streams,  or  fountains,  by  perspectives,  by  statues,  and  by 
pillars  and  obelisks  of  stone  scattered  up  and  down,  which  all 
conspire  to  make  any  place  look  fresh  and  cool.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  northern  climates  as  they  suffer  little  by  heat,  make 
little  provision  against  it,  and  are  careless  of  shade,  and  seldom 
curious  in  fountains.  Good  statues  are  in  the  reach  of  few  men, 
and  common  ones  are  generally  and  justly  despised  and  neglected. 
But  no  sorts  of  good  fruits  or  flowers,  being  natives  of  the 
climates  or  useful  among  us  (nor  indeed  the  best  sort  of  plants, 
herbs,  sallads  for  our  kitchen-gardens  themselves)  and  the  best 
fruits  not  ripening  without  the  advantage  of  walls  and  pallisadoes, 
by  reflexion  of  the  faint  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun,  our  gardens 
are  made  of  smaller  compass,  seldom  exceeding  four,  six,  or  eight 
acres ;  inclosed  with  walls,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner  wholly  for 
advantage  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  product  of  kitchen-gardens  in 
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all  sorts  of  herbs,  sallads,  plants,  and  legumes,  for  the  common 
use  of  tables. 

These  are  usually  the  gardens  of  England  and  Holland,  as  the 
first  sort  are  those  of  Italy,  and  were  so  of  old.  In  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  France,  and  in  Brabant  (where  I  take  garden- 
ing to  be  at  its  greatest  height)  they  are  composed  of  both  sorts, 
the  extent  more  spacious  than  ours;  part  laid  out  for  flowers, 
others  for  fruits ;  some  standards,  some  against  walls  or  pallisadoes, 
some  for  forest  trees  and  groves  for  shade,  some  parts  wild,  some 
exact ;  and  fountains  much  in  request  among  them. 

But  after  so  much  ramble  into  ancient  times  and  remote 
places  to  return  home  and  consider  the  present  way  and  humour 
of  our  gardening  in  England  ;  which  seem  to  have  grown  into 
such  vogue,  and  to  have  been  so  mightily  improved  in  three  or 
four-and-twenty  years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  that  perhaps  few 
countries  are  before  us,  either  in  the  elegance  of  our  gardens,  or 
in  the  number  of  our  plants ;  and  I  believe  none  equal  us  in  the 
variety  of  fruits  which  may  be  justly  called  good ;  and  from  the 
earliest  cherry  and  strawberry  to  the  last  apples  and  pears  may 
furnish  every  day  of  the  circling  year.  For  the  taste  and  perfec- 
tion of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  I  may  truly  say  that  the  French, 
who  have  eaten  my  peaches  and  grapes  at  Sheen,  in  no  very  ill 
year,  have  generally  concluded  that  the  last  are  as  good  as  any 
they  have  eaten  in  France  on  this  side  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
first  as  good  as  any  they  have  eat  in  Gascony;  I  mean  those 
which  come  from  the  stone,  and  are  properly  called  peaches,  not 
those  which  are  hard,  and  are  termed  pavies  ;  for  these  cannot 
grow  in  too  warm  a  climate,  nor  ever  be  good  in  a  cold ;  and  are 
better  at  Madrid  than  in  Gascony  itself.  Italians  have  agreed  my 
white  figs  to  be  as  ^ood  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is  the 
earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there  ;  for  in  the  latter  kind,  and  the 
blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm  climates,  no  more  than  in 
the  Fontignac  or  Muscat  grape. 

My  orange  trees  are  as  large  as  any  I  saw  when  I  was  young 
in  France,  except  those  of  Fountainebleau,  or  what  I  have  seen 
since  in  the  Low  Countries,  except  some  very  old  ones  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's ;  as  laden  with  flowers  as  any  can  well  be,  as 
full  of  fruit  as  I  suffer  or  desire  them,  and  as  well  tasted  as  are 
commonly  brought  over,  except  the  best  sorts  of  Seville  and 
Portugal.  And  thus  much  I  could  not  but  say  in  defence  of  our 
climate,  which  is  so  much  and  so  generally  decried  abroad  by 
those  who  never  saw  it ;  or  if  they  have  been  here,  have  yet  per- 
haps seen  no  more  of  it  than  what  belongs  to  inns,  or  to  taverns 
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and  ordinaries ;  who  accuse  our  country  for  their  own  defaults, 
and  speak  ill,  not  only  of  our  gardens  and  houses,  but  of  our 
humours,  our  breeding,  our  customs  and  manners  of  life,  by  what 
they  have  observed  of  the  meaner  and  baser  sort  of  mankind  ;  and 
of  company  among  us,  because  they  wanted  themselves,  perhaps, 
either  fortune  or  birth,  either  quality  or  merit,  to  introduce  them 
among  the  good. 

I  must  needs  add  one  thing  more  in  favour  of  our  climate 
which  I  heard  the  king  say,  and  I  thought  new  and  right,  and 
truly  like  a  king  of  England  that  loved  and  esteemed  his  own 
country ;  it  was  in  reply  to  some  of  the  company  that  were  reviling 
our  climate,  and  extolling  those  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  least  of 
France  :  he  said,  he  thought  that  was  the  best  climate,  where  he 
could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble 
or  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the|  year,  and  the  most  hours 
of  the  day ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more 
than  in  any  country  he  knew  of  in  Europe.  And  I  believe  it  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  hot  and  the  cold  but  even  among  our  neigh- 
bours in  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  heats  or  the 
colds,  and  changes  of  seasons,  are  less  treatable  than  they  are 
with  us. 

•  The  truth  is,  our  climate  wants  no  heat  to  produce  excellent 
fruits  ;  and  the  default  of  it  is  only  the  short  season  of  our  heats 
or  summers,  by  which  many  of  the  latter  are  left  behind  and 
imperfect  with  us.  But  all  such  as  are  ripe  before  the  end  of 
August,  are,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  with  us  as  any  where  else. 
This  makes  me  esteem  the  true  region  of  gardens  in  England  to 
be  the  compass  of  ten  miles  about  London,  where  the  accidental 
warmth  of  air,  from  the  fires  and  steams  of  so  vast  a  town,  makes 
fruits,  as  well  as  corn,  a  great  deal  forwarder  than  in  Hampshire 
or  Wiltshire,  though  more  southward  by  a  full  degree. 

There  are,  besides  the  temper  of  our  climate,  two  things  parti- 
cular to  us,  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
our  gardens,  which  are  the  gravel  of  our  walks,  and  the  fineness 
and  almost  perpetual  greenness  of  our  turf.  The  first  is  not 
known  any  where  else,  which  leaves  all  their  dry  walks  in  other 
countries  very  unpleasant  and  uneasy.  The  other  cannot  be 
found  in  France  or  in  Holland  as  we  have  it,  the  soil  not  admit- 
ting that  fineness  of  blade  in  Holland,  nor  the  sun  that  greenness 
in  France,  during  most  of  the  summer ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be 
found  but  in  the  finest  of  our  soils. 

0/  Gardening 
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POETRY  IN  ENGLAND 

There  is  one  sort  of  poetry  that  seems  to  have  succeeded  much 
better  with  our  moderns  than  any  of  the  rest,  which  is  dramatic, 
or  that  of  the  stage :  in  this  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
French  have  all  had  their  different  merit,  and  received  their  just 
applause.  Yet  I  am  deceived,  if  our  English  has  not  in  some 
kind  excelled  both  the  modern  and  \  the  ancient,  which  has  been 
by  force  of  a  vein  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and  which  with 
us  is  called  humour,  a  word  peculiar  to  our  language  too,  and 
hard  to  be  expressed  in  any  other;  nor  is  it  (that  I  know  of) 
found  in  any  foreign  writers,  unless  it  be  Moliere,  and  yet  his 
itself  has  too  much  of  the  farce  to  pass  for  the  same  with  ours. 
Shakespear  was  the  first  that  opened  this  vein  upon  our  stage, 
which  has  run  so  freely  and  so  pleasantly  ever  since,  that  I  have 
often  wondered  to  find  it  appear  so  little  upon  any  others,  being 
a  subject  so  proper  for  them ;  since  humour  is  but  a  picture  of 
particular  life,  as  comedy  is  of  general ;  and  though  it  represents 
dispositions  and  customs  less  common,  yet  they  are  not  less  natural 
than  those  that  are  more  frequent  among  men  ;  for  if  humour 
itself  be  forced,  it  loses  all  the  grace ;  which  has  been  indeed  the 
fault  of  some  of  our  poets  most  celebrated  in  this  kind. 

It  may  seem  a  defect  in  the  ancient  stage  that  the  characters 
introduced  were  so  few,  and  those  so  common ;  as  a  covetous  old 
man,  an  amorous  young,  a  witty  wench,  a  crafty  slave,  a  bragging 
soldier  :  the  spectators  met  nothing  upon  the  stage  but  what  they 
met  in  the  streets,  and  at  every  turn.  All  the  variety  is  drawn 
only  from  different  and  uncommon  events  ;  whereas,  if  the  char- 
acters are  so  too,  the  diversity  and  the  pleasure  must  needs  be  the 
more.  But  as  of  most  general  customs  in  a  country  there  is 
usually  some  ground  from  the  nature  of  the  people  or  the  climate, 
so  there  may  be  amongst  us,  for  this  vein  of  our  stage  and  a  greater 
variety  of  humour  in  the  picture,  because  there  is  a  greater  variety 
in  the  life.  This  may  proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of  our  soil, 
the  unequalness  of  our  climate,  as  well  as  the  ease  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  liberty  of  professing  opinions  and  factions,  which 
perhaps  our  neighbours  may  have  about  them,  but  are  forced  to 
disguise,  and  thereby  they  may  come  in  time  to  be  extinguished. 
Plenty  begets  wantonness  and  pride  ;  wantonness  is  apt  to  invent, 
and  pride  scorns  to  imitate ;  liberty  begets  stomach  or  heart,  and 
stomach  will  not  be  constrained.  Thus  we  come  to  have  more 
originals,  and  more  that  appear  what  they  are ;  we  have  more 
humour,  because  every  man  follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  pleasure, 
perhaps  a  pride,  to  shew  it. 
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On  the  contrary,  where  the  people  are  generally  poor  and 
forced  to  hard  labour,  their  actions  and  lives  are  all  of  a  piece ; 
where  they  serve  hard  masters  they  must  follow  his  examples  as 
well  as  commands,  and  are  forced  upon  imitation  in  small  matters 
as  well  as  obedience  in  great,  so  that  some  nations  look  as  if  they 
were  cast  all  by  one  mould,  or  cut  out  all  by  one  pattern  (at  least 
the  common  people  in  one  and  the  gentlemen  in  another) ;  they 
seem  all  of  a  sort  in  their  habits,  their  customs,  and  even  their 
talk  and  conversation,  as  well  as  in  the  application  and  pursuit  of 
their  actions  and  their  lives. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  sort  of  variety  amongst  us, 
which  arises  from  our  climate,  and  the  dispositions  it  naturally 
produces.  We  are  not  only  more  unlike  one  another  than  any 
nation  I  know,  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too  at  several 
times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  some  ill  quallities  as  well  as  many 
good.  We  may  allow  some  distempers  incident  to  our  climate, 
since  so  much  health,  vigour,  and  length  of  life  have  been  generally 
ascribed  to  it ;  for  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  them- 
selves we  shall  find  the  Britons  observed  to  live  the  longest,  and 
the  Egyptians  the  shortest,  of  any  nations  that  were  known  in 
those  ages.  Besides,  I  think  none  will  dispute  the  native  courage 
of  our  men,  and  beauty  of  our  women,  which  may  be  elsewhere 
as  great  in  particulars,  but  no  where  so  in  general ;  they  may  be 
(what  is  said  of  diseases)  as  acute  in  other  places,  but  with  us  they 
are  epidemical.  For  my  own  part,  who  have  conversed  much  with 
men  of  other  nations,  and  such  as  have  been  both  in  great  em- 
ployments and  esteem,  I  can  say  very  impartially,  that  I  have  not 
observed,  among  any,  so  much  true  genius  as  among  the  English, 
no  where  more  sharpness  of  wit,  more  pleasantness  of  humour, 
more  range  of  fancy,  more  penetration  of  thought  or  depth  of  re- 
flection among  the  better  sort ;  no  where  more  goodness  of  nature 
and  of  meaning,  nor  more  plainness  of  sense  and  of  life,  than 
among  the  common  sort  of  country  people ;  nor  more  blunt  courage 
and  honesty  than  among  our  seamen. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or 
noise  of  their  perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal 
mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would  not  bear  it ;  certain  it  is, 
that  the  great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music 
fell  with  the  Roman  learning  and  empire,  and  have  never  since 
recovered  the  admiration  and  applauses  that  before  attended 
them  :  yet,  such  as  they  are  among  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  softest  and  sweetest,  the  most  general  and  most  innocent 
amusements  of  common  time  and  life.     They  still  find  room  in 
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the  courts  of  princes  and  the  cottages  of  shepherds :  they  serve  to 
revive  and  animate  the  dead  calm  of  poor  or  idle  lives,  and  to 
allay  or  divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  greatest 
and  the  busiest  men.     And  both  these  effects  are  of  equal  use  to 
human  life  :  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea,  which  is  neither 
agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor  the  voyager  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm, 
but  is  so  to  both  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales ;  and  so 
the  mind,  when  moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  and  affections. 
I  know  very  well  that  many,  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms 
of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys 
and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious  men : 
but  whoever  find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  these  charms 
would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear  of  re- 
proaching their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their 
natures,  if  not  of  their  understandings  into  question :  it  may  be 
thought  at  least  an  ill  sign,  if  not  an  ill  constitution,  since  some 
of  the  fathers  went  so  far  as  to  esteem  the  love  of  music  a  sign  of 
predestination,  as  a  thing  divine,  and  reserved  for  the  felicities  of 
heaven  itself.     While  this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure 
and  requests  of  these  two  entertainments  will   do  so  too :    and 
happy  those  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so 
easy  and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world,  or  other  men, 
because  they  cannot  be  quiet  themselves,  though  no  body  hurts 
them. 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best, 
but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  humoured 
a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over. 

0/  Poetry 
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(1631-1700) 

OF  TRANSLATION 

After  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming 
as  possibly  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  character,  and  makes 
him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after 
the  life  ;  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort 
of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  'Tis  one  thing  to  draw  the 
outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring 
itself  perhaps  tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  these 
graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  and,  chiefly,  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot  without  some  indignation 
look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original  ;  much  less  can  I  be- 
hold with  patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties 
I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I 
may  say,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botching  interpreter.  What  English 
readers  unacquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin  will  believe  me,  or  any 
other  man,  when  we  commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we  de- 
rive all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebys  have  translated  ? 
But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself 
in  a  dull  translation  than  his  carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body. 
There  are  many  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin  and  yet  are 
ignorant  of  their  mother-tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies 
of  the  English  are  known  to  few  ;  'tis  impossible  even  for  a  good 
wit  to  understand  and  practise  them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal 
education,  long  reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors 
we  have  amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the 
freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  company  of 
both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust  which  he 
contracted  while  he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  dis- 
cern not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a 
corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good  author 
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from  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of 
all  these  requisites,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our 
ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  their 
model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is  boyish  and  trifling,  wherein 
either  his  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions 
unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonious. 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  nice  critic  in  his 
mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style ; 
but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too  ;  he  must  perfectly  under- 
stand his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own.  So 
that  to  be  a  thorough  translator  he  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English,  in 
poetical  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers  ;  for  though  all  these 
are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  there  yet  remains  an  harder 
task  ;  and  'tis  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently 
thought.  I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ; 
that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  indi- 
vidual poet  whom  you  would  interpret.  For  example,  not  only 
the  thoughts  but  the  style  and  versification  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
very  different :  yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets  who  have  trans- 
lated some  parts  of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their  several 
talents ;  and  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not 
know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against 
a  late  noble  painter  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few 
of  them  were  like.  And  this  happened  to  him  because  he  always 
studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such  trans- 
lators I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which  performed  the  work, 
but  I  cannot  distinguish  their  poet  from  another.  Suppose  two 
authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be 
made  in  sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar  and  that  of  honey. 

Preface  to  Sylvce 


CHAUCER 


1  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  considering  the  former  only 
in  relation  to  the  latter.     With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the 
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Roman  tongue ;  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue 
began.  The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unlike.  .  .  .  Both  of 
them  built  on  the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  since  Chaucer 
had  something  of  his  own,  as  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  The  Cock 
and  the  Fox,  which  I  have  translated,  and  some  others,  I  may 
justly  give  our  countryman  the  precedence  in  that  part ;  since  I 
can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.  Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend 
the  passions,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  descriptions  of  persons, 
and  their  very  habits.  For  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon 
as  perfectly  before  me  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them  ; 
and  all  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Ca?tterbury  Tales,  their  humours,  their 
features,  and  the  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with 
them  at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.  Yet  even  there,  too,  the  figures 
of  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a  better  light ;  which 
though  I  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and 
am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.  The  thoughts  and  words 
remain  to  be  considered,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  poets,  and 
I  have  saved  myself  one-half  of  the  labour,  by  owning  that  Ovid 
lived  when  the  Roman  tongue  was  in  its  meridian ;  Chaucer  in 
the  dawning  of  our  language  :  therefore  that  part  of  the  comparison 
stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennius 
and  Ovid,  or  of  Chaucer  and  our  present  English.  The  words  are 
given  up,  as  a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  he 
wanted  the  modern  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts  remain  to  be 
considered ;  and  they  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their  propriety ; 
that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons 
described  on  such  and  such  occasions.  The  vulgar  judges,  which 
are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  call  conceits  and  jingles 
wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without 
them,  will  think  me  little  less  than  mad  for  preferring  the  English- 
man to  the  Roman.  Yet  with  their  leave  I  must  presume  to  say 
that  the  things  they  admire  are  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far 
from  being  witty  that  in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because 
they  are  unnatural.  Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love, 
describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?  Would  he  think  of  inopem 
me  copia  fecit,  and  a  dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured  on 
the  neck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing  ?  If 
this  were  wit,  was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was 
in  the  agony  of  death  ?  .  .  .  On  these  occasions  the  poet  should 
endeavour  to  raise  pity ;  but,  instead  of  this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you 
to  laugh.  Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  machines  when  he  was 
moving  you  to  commiserate  the  death  of  Dido :  he  would  not  de- 
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stroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Arcite  violent  in  his 
love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  yet,  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  made  him  think  more  reasonably :  he  repents  not  of  his  love, 
for  that  had  altered  his  character,  but  acknowledges  the  injustice 
of  his  proceedings,  and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would 
Ovid  have  done  on  this  occasion  ?  He  would  certainly  have  made 
Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed  ;  he  had  complained  he  was  further 
off  from  possession  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms, 
which  Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  particularly  excels  all  poets, 
they  are  sometimes  a  fault  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are 
used  properly  or  improperly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be 
shunned,  because  passions  are  serious,  and  will  admit  no  playing. 
The  French  have  a  high  value  for  them ;  and,  I  confess,  they  are 
often  what  they  call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judg- 
ment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with  more  simplicity,  and  followed  Nature 
more  closely  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  been  an  upright  judge  to  the  parties  in  competition, 
not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the  disposition  of  it ;  because 
the  design  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were 
equal.  It  remains  that  I  say  something  of  Chaucer  in  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 
hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
good  sense;  learn 'd  in  all  sciences;  and  therefore  speaks  properly 
on  all  subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when 
to  leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 
scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  wonderful  comprehensive 
nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has 
taken  into  the  compass  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  manners 
and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of  the  whole  English  nation 
in  his  age.  Not  a  single  character  has  escaped  him.  All  his 
pilgrims  are  severally  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  not  only 
in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  physiognomies  and  persons. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so 
suited  to  their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each 
of  them  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave 
and  serious  characters  are  distinguished  by  their  several  sorts  of 
gravity :  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age,  their 
calling,  and  their  breeding ;  such  as  are  becoming  of  them,  and  of 
them  only.     Some  of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous  ; 
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some  are  unlearn'd,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  some  are 
learn 'd.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different :  the 
Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady  Prioress  and  the 
broad-speaking  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this  ; 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me  that  I  am 
distracted  in  my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  'Tis 
sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's 
plenty. 

Preface  to  the  Fables 


JOHN  LOCKE 


(1632-1704) 

PATERNAL  POWER 

Though  I  have  said  above  "  that  all  men  by  nature  are  equal," 
I  cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  all  sorts  of  "  equality  ".  Age 
or  Virtue  may  give  men  a  just  precedency.  Excellence  of  Parts 
and  Merit  may  place  others  above  the  common  level.  Birth  may 
subject  some,  and  alliance  or  benefits  others,  to  pay  an  Observance 
to  those  to  whom  Nature,  gratitude,  or  other  respects,  may  have 
made  it  due;  and  yet  all  this  consists  with  the  equality  which  all 
men  are  in  in  respect  of  jurisdiction  or  dominion  one  over  another, 
which  was  the  equality  I  there  spoke  of  as  proper  to  the  business 
in  hand,  being  that  equal  right  that  every  man  hath  to  his  natural 
freedom,  without  being  subjected  to  the  Will  or  Authority  of  any 
other  man. 

Children,  I  confess,  are  not  born  in  this  full  state  of  equality, 
though  they  are  bom  to  it.  Their  parents  have  a  sort  of  rule  and 
jurisdiction  over  them  when  they  come  into  the  world,  and  for 
some  time  after,  but  it  is  but  a  temporary  one.  The  bonds  of  this 
subjection  are  like  the  swaddling  clothes  they  are  wrapped  up  in 
and  supported  by  in  the  weakness  of  their  infancy.  Age  and  Reason 
as  they  grow  up  loosen  them,  till  at  length  they  drop  quite  off,  and 
leave  a  man  at  his  own  free  disposal. 

Adam  was  created  a  perfect  man,  ihis  body  and  mind  in  full 
possession  of  their  strength  and  reason,  and  so  was  capable  from 
the  first  instance  of  his  being  to  provide  for  his  own  support  and 
preservation,  and  govern  his  actions  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Law  of  Reason  God  had  implanted  in  him.  From  him  the 
world  is  peopled  with  his  descendants,  who  are  all  born  infants, 
weak  and  helpless,  without  knowledge  or  understanding.  But  to 
supply  the  defects  of  this  imperfect  state  till  the  improvement  of 
growth  and  age  had  removed  them,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  after  them 
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all  parents  were,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  under  an  obligation  to 
preserve,  nourish  and  educate  the  children  they  had  begotten, 
not  as  their  own  workmanship,  but  the  workmanship  of  their  own 
Maker,  the  Almighty,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  accountable  for 
them. 

The  law  that  was  to  govern  Adam  was  the  same  that  was  to 
govern  all  his  posterity,  the  Law  of  Reason.  But  his  offspring 
having  another  way  of  entrance  into  the  world,  different  from  him, 
by  a  natural  birth,  that  produced  them  ignorant,  and  without  the 
use  of  reason,  they  were  not  presently  under  that  law.  For  nobody 
can  be  under  a  law  that  is  not  promulgated  to  him ;  and  this  law 
being  promulgated  or  made  known, by  reason  only,  he  that  is  not 
come  to  the  use  of  his  reason  cannot  be  said  to  be  under  this  law ; 
and  Adam's  children  being  not  presently  as  soon  as  bom  under 
this  law  of  reason,  were  not  presently  free.  For  law,  in  its  true 
notion,  is  not  so  much  the  limitation  as  the  direction  of  a  free  and 
intelligent  agent  to  his  proper  interest,  and  prescribes  no  further 
than  is  for  the  general  Good  of  those  under  that  law.  Could  they 
be  happier  without  it,  the  law,  as  a  useless  thing,  would  of  itself 
vanish ;  and  that  ill  deserves  the  name  of  Confinement,  which  hedges 
us  in  only  from  bogs  and  precipices.  So  that,  however  it  may  be 
mistaken,  the  end  of  law  is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain,  but  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  freedom.  For  liberty  is  to  be  free  from  restraint 
and  violence  from  others,  which  cannot  be  where  there  is  no  law  ; 
and  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  "a  liberty  for  every  man  to  do  what  he 
lists  ".  For  who  could  be  free,  when  every  other  man's  humour 
might  domineer  over  him?  But  a  liberty  to  dispose  and  order 
freely  as  he  lists  his  person,  actions,  possessions,  and  his  whole 
property  within  the  allowance  of  those  laws  under  which  he  is,  and 
therein  not  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  but  freely 
follow  his  own. 

The  power,  then,  that  Parents  have  over  their  Children  arises 
from  that  duty  which  is  incumbent  on  them,  to  take  care  of  their 
offspring  during  the  imperfect  state  of  childhood.  To  inform  the 
mind,  and  govern  the  actions  of  their  yet  ignorant  nonage,  till  reason 
shall  take  its  place  and  ease  them  of  that  trouble,  is  what  the 
children  want,  and  the  parents  are  bound  to.  For  God  having 
given  man  an  understanding  to  direct  his  actions,  has  allowed  him 
a  freedom  of  will  and  liberty  of  acting,  as  properly  belonging  there- 
unto, within  the  bounds  of  that  law  he  is  under.  But  whilst  he  is 
in  an  estate  wherein  he  has  no  understanding  of  his  own  to  direct 
his  will,  he  is  not  to  have  any  will  of  his  own  to  follow.  He  that 
understands  for  him  must  will  for  him  too ;  he  must  prescribe  to 
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his  will,  and  regulate  his  actions,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  estate 
that  made  his  father  a  free  i  man,  the  son  is  a  free  man  too. 

Two  Treatises  of  Government 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  MONARCHY 

For  he  that  thinks  absolute  power  purifies  men's  bloods  and 
corrects  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  need  read  but  the  history 
of  this,  or  any  other  age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He 
that  would  have  been  insolent  and  injurious  in  the  woods  of 
America  would  not  probably  be  much  better  in  a  throne,  where 
perhaps  Learning  and  Religion  shall  be  found  out  to  justify  all  that 
he  shall  do  to  his  subjects,  and  the  sword  presently  silence  all 
those  that  dare  question  it.  For  what  the  protection  of  absolute 
monarchy  is,  what  kind  of  fathers  of  their  countries  it  makes 
Princes  to  be,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  happiness  and  security  it 
carries  civil  society,  where  this  sort  of  government  is  grown  to 
perfection,  he  that  will  look  into  the  late  relation  of  Ceylon  may 
easily  see. 

In  absolute  Monarchies,  indeed,  as  well  as  other  governments 
of  the  world,  the  subjects  have  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and  judges 
to  decide  any  controversies,  and  restrain  any  violence  that  may 
happen  betwixt  the  subjects  themselves,  one  amongst  another. 
This  everyone  thinks  necessary  and  believes ;  he  deserves  to  be 
thought  a  declared  enemy  to  society  and  mankind  who  should  go 
about  to  take  it  away.  But  whether  this  be  from  a  true  love  of  man- 
kind and  society,  and  such  a  charity  as  we  all  owe  one  to  another, 
there  is  reason  to  doubt.  For  this  is  no  more  than  what  every 
man,  who  loves  his  own  power,  profit,  or  greatness,  may,  and 
naturally  must  do,  keep  those  animals  from  hurting  or  destroying 
one  another,  who  labour  and  drudge  only  for  his  Pleasure  and  Ad- 
vantage ;  and  so  are  taken  care  of,  not  out  of  any  love  the  master 
has  for  them,  but  love  of  himself,  and  the  profit  they  bring  him. 
For  if  it  be  asked  what  security,  what  fence  there  is  in  such  a  state 
against  the  violence  and  oppression  of  this  absolute  ruler,  the  very 
question  can  scarce  be  borne.  They  are  ready  to  tell  you  that  it 
deserves  death  only  to  ask  after  safety.  Betwixt  subject  and  sub- 
ject, they  will  grant,  there  must  be  measures,  laws,  and  judges  for 
their  mutual  peace  and  security.     But  as  for  the  ruler,  he  ought 
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to  be  absolute,  and  is  above  all  such  circumstances ;  because  he 
has  a  power  to  do  more  hurt  and  wrong,  it  is  right  when  he  does 
it.  To  ask  how  you  may  be  guarded  from  harm  or  injury  on  that 
side,  where  the  strongest  hand  is  to  do  it,  is  presently  the  voice 
of  faction  and  rebellion.  As  if  when  men,  quitting  the  state  of 
Nature,  entered  into  society,  they  agreed  that  all  of  them  but  one 
should  be  under  the  restraint  of  law ;  but  that  he  should  still  re- 
tain all  the  liberty  of  the  state  of  Nature,  increased  with  power, 
and  made  licentious  by  impunity.  This  is  to  think  that  men  are  so 
foolish  that  they  take  care  to  avoid  what  mischiefs  may  be  done 
them  by  polecats  or  foxes,  but  are  content,  nay,  think  it  safety,  to 
be  devoured  by  Lions. 

But,  whatever  flatterers  may  talk  to  amuse  people's  understand- 
ings, it  never  hinders  men  from  feeling ;  and  when  they  perceive 
that  any  man,  in  what  station  soever,  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
civil  society  they  are  of,  and  that  they  have  no  appeal  on  earth, 
against  any  harm  they  may  receive  from  him,  they  are  apt  to 
think  themselves  in  the  state  of  Nature,  in  respect  of  him  whom 
they  find  to  be  so ;  and  to  take  care,  as  soon  as  they  can,  to  have 
that  safety  and  security,  in  civil  society,  for  which  it  was  first  in- 
stituted, and  for  which  only  they  entered  into  it.  And  therefore, 
though  perhaps  at  first,  as  shall  be  showed  more  at  large  hereafter, 
in  the  following  part  of  this  Discourse,  some  one  good  and  ex- 
cellent man  having  got  a  pre-eminency  amongst  the  rest,  had  this 
deference  paid  to  his  goodness  and  virtue,  as  to  a  kind  of  natural 
authority,  that  the  chief  rule,  with  arbitration  of  their  differences, 
by  a  tacit  consent  devolved  into  his  hands,  without  any  other 
caution  but  the  assurance  they  had  of  his  uprightness  and  wisdom  ; 
yet  when  time  giving  authority,  and,  as  some  men  would  persuade 
us,  sacredness  to  customs,  which  the  negligent  and  unforeseeing 
innocence  of  the  first  ages  began,  had  brought  in  successors  of 
another  stamp,  the  people,  finding  their  properties  not  secure 
under  the  government  as  then  it  was  (whereas  government  has  no 
other  end  but  the  preservation  of  property),  could  never  be  safe, 
nor  at  rest,  nor  think  themselves  in  civil  society,  till  the  Legislative 
was  so  placed  in  collective  bodies  of  men,  call  them  Senate,  Parlia- 
ment, or  what  you  please,  by  which  means  every  single  person 
became  subject  equally  with  other  the  meanest  men,  to  those  laws, 
which  he  himself,  as  part  of  the  legislative,  had  established ;  nor 
could  any  one,  by  his  own  authority,  avoid  the  force  of  the  law, 
when  once  made,  nor  by  any  pretence  of  superiority,  plead  ex- 
emption, thereby  to  license  his  own,  or  the  miscarriages  of  any  of 
his  dependants.     No  man  in  civil  society  can  be  exempted  from 
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the  laws  of  it.  For  if  any  man  may  do  what  he  thinks  fit  and 
there  be  no  appeal  on  earth  for  redress  or  security  \against  any 
harm  he  shall  do,  I  ask  whether  he  be  not  perfectly  still « in  the 
state  of  Nature,  and  so  can  be  no  part  or  member  of  that  civil 
society,  unless  anyone  will  say  that  state  of  Nature  and  civil  society 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  I  have  never  yet  found  any- 
one so  great  a  patron  of  anarchy  as  to  affirm. 

Two  Treatises  of  Government 


LORD  HALIFAX 
(1633-1695) 

MANAGEMENT  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD 

Your  servants  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  considered ;  and 
you  must  remember  not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking,  that 
because  they  receive  Wages,  and  are  so  much  inferior  to  you, 
therefore  they  are  below  your  care  to  know  how  to  manage  them. 
It  would  be  no  good  Reason  for  a  Master- Workman  to  despise  the 
Wheels  of  his  Engines,  because  they  are  made  of  wood.  These 
are  the  Wheels  of  your  Family ;  and  let  your  directions  be  never 
so  faultless,  yet  if  these  Engines  stop,  or  move  wrong,  the  whole 
order  of  your  House  is  either  at  a  stand  or  discomposed.  Besides, 
the  inequality  which  is  between  you,  must  not  make  you  forget 
that  Nature  maketh  no  such  Distinction,  but  that  Servants  may  be 
looked  upon  as  humble  Friends,  and  that  returns  of  kindness  and 
good  usage  are  as  much  due  to  such  of  them  as  deserve  it,  as  their 
Service  is  due  to  us  when  we  require  it.  A  foolish  Haughtiness 
in  the  style  of  speaking,  or  in  the  manner  of  commanding  them, 
is  in  itself  very  undecent ;  besides  that  it  begetteth  an  Aversion  in 
them,  of  which  the  least  ill  Effect  to  be  expected,  is  that  they  will 
be  slow  and  careless  in  all  that  is  enjoined  them  :  and  you  will 
find  it  true  by  your  Experience,  that  you  will  be  so  much  the  more 
obeyed,  as  you  are  less  imperious.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  giving  your 
Orders,  nor  too  angry  when  they  are  not  altogether  observed; 
much  less  are  you  to  be  loud,  and  too  much  disturbed ;  an  even- 
ness in  distinguishing  when  they  do  well  or  ill,  is  that  which  will 
make  your  Family  move  by  a  Rule,  and  without  noise,  and  will 
better  set  out  your  Skill  in  conducting  it  with  ease  and  silence, 
that  it  may  be  like  a  well  disciplined  Army,  which  knoweth  how  to 
anticipate  the  Orders  that  are  fit  to  be  given  them.  You  are  never 
to  neglect  the  Duty  of  the  present  Hour  to  do  another  thing, 
which  tho'  it  may  be  better  in  it  self,  is  not  to  be  unseasonably 
preferred.     Allot  well-chosen  Hours  for  the  inspection  of  your 
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Family,  which  may  be  so  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  your  Time, 
that  the  necessary  cares  may  come  in  their  proper  place,  without 
any  influence  upon  your  good  Humour,  or  interruption  to  other 
things.  By  these  Methods  you  will  put  yourself  in  possession  of 
being  valued  by  your  Servants,  and  then  their  Obedience  will 
naturally  follow. 

I  must  not  forget  one  of  the  greatest  Articles  i  belonging  to  a 
Family,  which  is  the  Expence.  It  must  not  be  such,  as  by  failing 
either  in  the  time  or  measure  of  it,  may  rather  draw  Censure  than 
gain  Applause.  If  it  was  well  examined,  there  is  more  money 
given  to  be  laughed  at,  than  for  any  one  thing  in  the  World, 
though  the  purchasers  do  not  think  so.  A  well  stated  Rule  is  like 
the  Line,  when  that  is  once  passed,  we  are  under  another  Pole ; 
so  the  first  straying  from  a  Rule,  is  a  step  towards  making  that 
which  was  before  a  virtue,  to  change  its  nature,  and  to  grow 
either  into  a  vice,  or  at  least  an  Impertinence.  The  Art  of 
laying  out  Money  wisely  is  not  attained  to  without  a  great  deal  of 
thought ;  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  Wife,  who 
is  accountable  to  her  Husband  for  her  mistakes  in  it.  It  is  not 
only  his  Money,  his  Credit  too  is  at  stake,  if  what  lieth  under  the 
Wife's  care  is  managed,  either  with  undecent  Thrift,  or  too  loose 
Profusion.  You  are  therefore  to  keep  the  mean  between  these 
two  extremes ;  and  it  being  hardly  possible  to  hold  the  Balance 
exactly  even,  let  it  rather  incline  towards  the  liberal  side,  as  be- 
ing more  suitable  to  your  Quality,  and  less  subject  to  Reproach. 
Of  the  two,  a  little  Money  mis-spent  is  sooner  recovered  than  the 
Credit  which  is  lost  by  having  it  unhandsomely  served ;  and  a  wise 
Husband  will  less  forgive  a  shameful  piece  of  parsimony,  than  a 
little  extravagance,  if  it  be  not  too  often  repeated.  His  mind  in 
this  must  be  your  chief  direction ;  and  his  Temper,  when  once 
known,  will  in  great  measure  justify  your  part  in  the  management, 
if  he  is  pleased  with  it. 

In  your  Cloaths  avoid  too  much  Gaudy ;  do  not  value  yourself 
upon  an  Embroidered  Gown,  and  remember  that  a  reasonable 
word,  or  an  obliging  look,  will  gain  you  more  respect  than  all 
your  fine  Trappings.  This  is  not  said  to  restrain  you  from  a  decent 
Compliance  with  the  World,  provided  you  take  the  wiser,  and  not 
the  foolisher  part  of  your  Sex  for  your  Pattern.  Some  distinctions 
are  to  be  allowed,  whilst  they  are  well  suited  to  your  Quality  and 
Fortune ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  expence,  it  seemeth  to 
me  that  a  full  attendance,  and  well  chosen  Ornaments  for  your 
House,  will  make  you  a  better  Figure  than  too  much  glittering  in 
what  you  wear,  which  may  with  more  ease  be  imitated  by  those 
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that  are  below  you.  Yet  this  must  not  tempt  you  to  starve  every- 
thing but  your  own  Apartment ;  or,  in  order  to  more  abundance 
there,  to  give  just  cause  to  the  least  Servant  you  have,  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  what  is  necessary.  Above  all,  fix  it  in  your 
thoughts,  as  an  unchangeable  Maxim,  That  nothing  is  truly  fine, 
but  what  is  fit ;  and  that  just  so  much  as  is  proper  for  your  cir- 
cumstances of  their  several  Kinds,  is  much  finer  than  all  you  can 
add  to  it. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES 

The  authority  of  a  King  who  is  Head  of  the  Law,  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  the  Publick  Justice,  is  debased,  when  the  clear 
stream  of  the  Law  is  puddled  and  disturbed  by  Bunglers,  or 
convey'd  by  unclean  instruments  to  the  People. 

Our  Trimmer  would  have  them  appear  in  their  full  Lustre,  and 
would  be  grieved  to  see  the  day,  when,  instead  of  speaking  with 
authority  from  the  Seats  of  Justice,  they  should  speak  out  of  a 
Grate,  with  a  lamenting  Voice,  like  Prisoners  that  desire  to  be 
rescu'd. 

He  wishes  that  the  Bench  may  have  a  natural,  as  well  as  a 
legal  Superiority  to  the  Bar ;  he  thinks  men's  Abilities  very  much 
misplaced,  when  the  reason  of  him  that  pleads,  is  visibly  too  strong 
for  those  who  judge  and  give  Sentence. 

When  those  from  the  Bar  seem  to  dictate  to  their  Superiors 
upon  the  Bench,  their  furs  will  look  scurvily  about  them,  and  the 
respect  of  the  world  will  leave  the  bare  character  of  a  Judge,  to 
follow  the  essential  knowledge  of  a  Lawyer,  who  may  be  greater 
in  himself  than  the  other  can  be  with  all  his  Trappings. 

An  uncontested  Superiority  in  any  Calling  will  have  the  better 
of  any  distinct  Name  that  Authority  can  put  upon  it ;  and  there- 
fore, if  ever  such  an  unnatural  method  shou'd  be  introduc'd,  it  is 
then  that  Westminster  Hall  might  be  said  to  stand  upon  its  head ; 
and  though  Justice  itself  can  never  be  so,  yet  the  Administration 
of  it  would  be  rendered  ridiculous. 

A  Judge  has  such  Power  lodg'd  in  him,  that  the  King  will 
never  be  thought  to  have  chosen  well,  when  the  voice  of  Man- 
kind has  not  beforehand  recommended  the  Man  to  his  Station ; 
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when  Men  are  made  Judges  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  the 
World  censures  such  a  Choice,  not  out  of  ill-will  to  the  Men,  but 
fear  to  themselves. 

If  the  King  had  the  sole  Power  of  chusing  Physicians,  Men 
would  tremble  to  see  Bunglers  preferred ;  yet  the  necessity  of 
taking  Physick  from  a  Doctor  is  generally  not  so  great  as  that  of 
receiving  Justice  from  a  Judge;  and  yet  the  inferences  will  be 
very  severe  in  such  cases ;  for  either  it  will  be  thought,  that  such 
Men  bought  what  they  were  not  able  to  deserve ;  or,  which  is  as 
bad,  that  Obedience  shall  be  look'd  upon  as  a  better  Qualification 
in  a  Judge  than  Skill  or  Integrity.  When  such  sacred  things  as 
the  Laws  are  not  only  touch'd,  but  guided  by  prophane  hands. 
Men  will  fear  that  out  of  the  tree  of  the  law,  from  whence  we 
expect  Shade  and  Shelter,  such  Workmen  will  make  Cudgels  to 
beat  us  with ;  or  rather,  that  they  will  turn  the  canon  upon  our 
Properties,  that  were  entrusted  with  them  for  their  Defence. 

To  see  the  laws  mangled,  disguised,  speak  quite  another 
language  than  their  own  ;  to  see  them  thrown  from  the  Dignity 
of  protecting  Mankind,  to  the  disgraceful  Office  of  destroying 
them ;  and  notwithstanding  their  Innocence  in  themselves,  to  be 
made  the  worst  instruments,  that  the  most  refined  Villany  can 
make  use  of,  will  raise  Men's  Anger  above  the  Power  of  laying  it 
down  again,  and  tempt  them  to  follow  the  evil  examples  given 
them,  of  Judging  without  hearing,  when  so  provoked  by  their 
desire  of  revenge.  Our  Trimmer  therefore,  as  he  thinks  the 
Laws  are  Jewels,  so  he  believes  they  are  no  better  set  than  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  English  Government,  if  rightly  understood 
and  carefully  preserved. 

Character  of  a  Trimmer 


MONARCHY 

Our  Trimmer  thinks  that  the  King  and  Kingdom  ought  to  be 
one  Creature,  not  to  be  separated  in  their  political  capacity,  and 
when  either  of  them  undertake  to  act  a  part,  it  is  like  the  crawling 
of  Worms  after  they  are  cut  in  pieces ;  which  cannot  be  a  lasting 
motion,  the  whole  Creature  not  stirring  at  a  time.  If  the  Body 
has  a  dead  Palsy,  the  Head  cannot  make  it  move ;  and  God  hath 
not  yet  delegated  such  a  healing  power  to  Princes,  as  that  they 
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can  in  a  moment  say  to  a  languishing  People,  oppress'd  and  in 
despair,  Take  up  your  Beds,  and  walk. 

The  Figure  of  a  King  is  so  comprehensive  and  exalted  a' 
thing,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  degrading  him,  to  lodge  that  Power 
separately  in  his  own  Natural  Person,  which  can  never  be  safely 
or  naturally  great,  but  where  the  People  are  so  united  to  him,  as 
to  be  Flesh  of  his  Flesh,  and  Bone  of  his  Bone ;  for  when  he  is 
reduc'd  to  the  single  Definition  of  a  Man,  he  sinks  into  so  low  a 
character,  that  it  is  a  temptation  upon  Men's  allegiance,  and  an 
impairing  that  veneration  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  their 
Duty  to  him.  Whereas  a  Prince  who  is  so  joined  to  his  People, 
that  they  seem  to  be  his  Limbs,  rather  than  his  Subjects  ;  cloathed 
with  Mercy  and  Justice  rightly  apply'd  in  their  several  places; 
his  Throne  supported  by  Love,  as  well  as  by  Power;  and  the 
warm  wishes  of  his  devoted  Subjects,  like  never-failing  Incense, 
still  ascending  towards  him,  looks  so  like  the  best  image  we  can 
frame  to  ourselves  of  God  Almighty,  that  Men  would  have  much 
ado  not  to  fall  down  and  worship  him ;  and  would  be  much  more 
tempted  to  the  Sin  of  Idolatry,  than  to  that  of  Disobedience. 

Our  Trimmer  is  of  opinion.  That  there  must  be  so  much 
Dignity  inseparably  attached  to  the  Royal  Function,  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  secure  it  from  insolence  and  contempt ;  and  there 
must  be  condescensions  from  the  Throne,  like  kind  Showers 
from  Heaven,  that  the  Prince  may  look  so  much  the  more  like 
God  Almighty's  deputy  upon  Earth  ;  for  Power  without  Love 
hath  a  terrifying  aspect ;  and  the  Worship  which  is  paid  to  it,  is 
like  that  which  the  Indians  give  out  of  fear  to  wild  Beasts  and 
Devils.  He  that  fears  God  only  because  there  is  an  Hell,  must 
wish  there  were  no  God  ;  and  he  who  fears  the  King  only  because 
he  can  punish,  must  wish  there  were  no  King  :  so  that  without  a 
Principle  of  Love,  there  can  be  no  true  Allegiance ;  and  there 
must  remain  perpetual  seeds  of  resistance  against  a  Power  that  is 
built  upon  such  an  unnatural  foundation,  as  that  of  Fear  and 
Terror.  All  force  is  a  kind  of  foul  play ;  and  whosoever  aims  at 
it  himself,  does  by  Implication  allow  it  to  those  he  plays  with ; 
so  that  there  will  be  ever  Matter  prepared  in  the  minds  of  people, 
when  they  are  provoked ;  and  the  Prince,  to  secure  himself,  must 
live  in  the  midst  of  his  own  Subjects  as  if  he  were  in  a  conquer'd 
Country ;  raise  Arms,  as  if  he  were  immediately  to  meet  or  resist 
an  Invasion ;  and  all  the  while  sleep  as  unquietly,  from  fear  of 
the  Remedies,  as  he  did  before  from  that  of  the  Disease  ;  it  being 
hard  for  him  to  forget,  that  more  Princes  have  been  destroy 'd  by 
their  Guards,  than  by  their  People ;  and  that  even  at  the  time 
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when  the  Rule  was,  Quod  Principi placuit^  Lex  esto  ;  the  Armies 
and  Pretorian  Bands,  which  were  the  Instruments  of  that  unruly 
Power,  were  frequently  the  means  made  use  of  to  destroy  them 
who  had  it.  There  will  ever  be  this  Difference  between  God  and 
his  Vicegerents,  that  God  is  still  above  the  Instruments  he  uses, 
and  out  of  the  danger  of  receiving  hurt  from  them ;  but  Princes 
can  never  lodge  Power  in  any  hands,  which  may  not  at  some  time 
turn  it  back  upon  them.  For  though  it  is  possible  enough  for  a 
King  to  have  Power  to  satisfy  his  Ambition  ;  yet  no  Kingdom  has 
money  enough  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  under-workmen ;  who 
learn  from  that  Prince  who  will  exact  more  than  belongs  to  him, 
to  expect  from  him  much  more  than  they  deserve ;  and  growing 
angry  upon  the  first  disappointment,  they  are  the  Devils  which 
grow  terrible  to  the  Conjurors  themselves  who  brought  them  up, 
and  can't  send  them  down  again  :  and  besides  that,  there  can  be 
no  lasting  radical  Security,  but  where  the  Governed  are  satisfied 
with  the  Governors.  It  must  be  a  Dominion  very  unpleasant  to  a 
Prince  of  an  elevated  mind,  to  impose  an  abject  and  sordid 
Servility,  instead  of  receiving  the  willing  sacrifice  of  Duty  and 
Obedience.  The  bravest  Princes,  in  all  times,  who  were  un- 
capable  of  any  other  kind  of  Fear,  have  fear'd  to  grieve  their  own 
People.  Such  a  Fear  is  a  Glory,  and  in  this  sense  'tis  an  infamy 
not  to  be  a  Coward.  So  that  the  mistaken  Heroes,  who  are  void 
of  this  generous  kind  of  fear,  need  no  other  aggravation  to 
compleat  their  ill  Characters. 

Character  of  a  Trimmer 


SAMUEL    PEPYS 
(1633-1703) 

A  FUNERAL 

Invited  to  Sir  Christopher  Ming's  funeral,  but  find  them  gone 
to  church.  However,  I  into  the  church,  which  is  a  fair,  large 
church  and  a  great  chapel,  and  there  heard  the  service,  and  staid 
till  they  buried  him,  and  then  out ;  and  there  met  with  Sir  W. 
Coventry,  who  was  there  out  of  great  generosity,  and  no  person  of 
quality  there  but  he,  and  went  with  him  into  his  Coach ;  and, 
being  in  it  with  him,  there  happened  this  extraordinary  case — one 
of  the  most  romantique  that  ever  I  heard  of  in  my  life,  and  could 
not  have  believed,  but  that  I  did  see  it ;  which  was  this : — 
About  a  dozen  able,  lusty,  proper  men  came  to  the  Coach-side 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  one  of  them  that  spoke  for  the  rest 
begun,  and  said  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  "  We  are  here,  a  dozen  of  us, 
that  have  long  known,  and  loved,  and  served  our  dead  Commander, 
Sir  Christopher  Mings,  and  have  now  done  the  last  office  of  laying 
him  in  the  ground.  We  would  be  glad  we  had  any  other  to  offer 
after  him,  and  in  revenge  of  him.  All  we  have  is  our  lives ;  if 
you  will  please  to  get  his  Royal  Highness  to  give  us  a  Fire-ship 
among  us  all,  here  are  a  dozen  of  us,  out  of  all  which,  choose 
you  one  to  be  commander ;  and  the  rest  of  us,  whoever  he  is,  will 
serve  him ;  and,  if  possible,  do  that  which  shall  show  our  memory 
of  our  dead  Commander,  and  our  revenge."  Sir  W.  Coventry  was 
herewith  much  moved,  as  well  as  I,  who  could  hardly  abstain  from 
weeping,  and  took  their  names,  and  so  parted ;  telling  me  that  he 
would  move  his  Royal  Highness  as  in  a  thing  very  extraordinary, 
which  was  done.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Christopher  Mings  was  a  very 
stout  man,  and  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  most  excellent  tongue 
.among  ordinary  men ;  and,  as  Sir  W.  Coventry  says,  could  have 
been  the  most  useful  man  at  such  a  pinch  of  time  as  this.  He  was 
come  into  great  renowne  here  at  home,  and  more  abroad,  in  the 
West  Indys.     He  had  brought  his  Family  into  a  way  of  being 
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great ;  but  dying  at  this  time,  his  memory  and  name,  his  father 
being  always,  and  at  this  day,  a  shoemaker,  and  his  mother  a  hoy- 
man's  daughter,  of  which  he  was  used  frequently  to  boast,  will  be 
quite  forgot  in  a  few  months  as  if  he  had  never  been,  nor  any  of 
his  name  be  the  better  by  it ;  he  not  having  had  time  to  will  any 
estate,  but  is  dead  poor,  rather  than  rich.  So  we  left  the  church 
and  crowd.  Walked  to  Mrs.  Bagwell's,  and  went  into  her  house ; 
but  I  was  not  a  little  fearful  of  what  she  told  me  but  now ;  which 
is,  that  her  servant  is  dead  of  the  plague,  and  that  she  had  new- 
whitened  the  house  all  below  stairs,  but  that  above  stairs  they  are 
not  so  fit  for  me  to  go  up  to,  they  not  being  so.  So  I  parted 
thence,  with  a  very  good  will,  but  very  civilly,  and  away  to  the 
water-side,  and  sent  for  a  pint  of  sack,  and  drank  what  I  would, 
and  gave  the  waterman  the  rest. 

Diary 


THE  FIRE  OF  LONDON 

Sept.  2nd,  1665. 

Some  of  our  Maids  sitting  up  late  last  night  to  get  things  ready 
against  our  feast  today,  Jane  called  us  up  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  tell  us  of  a  great  Fire  they  saw  in  the  City,  so  I  rose,  and 
slipped  on  my  night-gown,  and  went  to  her  window ;  and  thought 
it  to  be  on  the  back  side  of  Marke-lane  at  the  furthest ;  but, 
being  unused  to  such  fires  as  followed,  I  thought  it  far  enough  off; 
and  so  went  to  bed  again,  and  to  sleep.  About  seven  rose  again 
to  dress  myself,  and  there  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the 
fire  not  so  much  as  it  was,  and  further  off.  So  to  my  closet  to 
set  things  to  rights,  after  yesterday's  cleaning.  By  and  by  Jane 
comes  and  tells  me  that  she  hears  that  above  300  houses  have 
been  burned  down  tonight  by  the  fire  we  saw,  and  that  it  is  now 
burning  down  all  Fish-street,  by  London  Bridge.  So  I  made 
myself  ready  presently,  and  walked  to  the  Tower ;  and  there  got 
up  upon  one  of  the  high  places.  Sir  J.  Robinson's  little  son  going 
up  with  me ;  and  there  I  did  see  the  houses  at  that  end  of  the. 
Bridge  all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great  fire  on  this  and  the  other 
side  the  end  of  the  Bridge ;  which,  among  other  people,  did  trouble 
me  for  poor  little  Michell  and  our  Sarah  on  the  Bridge.     So  down. 
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with  my  heart  full  of  trouble,  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  tells  me  that  it  begun  this  morning  in  the  King's  baker's 
house  in  Pudding-lane,  and  that  it  hath  burned  down  St.  Magnus's 
Church  and  most  part  of  Fish-street  already.  So  I  down  to  the 
water-side,  and  there  got  a  boat,  and  through  bridge,  and  there 
saw  a  lamentable  fire.  Poor  Michell's  house,  as  far  as  the  Old 
Swan,  already  burned  that  way,  and  the  fire  running  further,  that, 
in  very  little  time,  it  got  as  far  as  the  Steele-yard  while  I  was  there. 
Everybody  endeavouring  to  remove  their  Goods,  and  flinging  into 
the  river,  or  bringing  them  into  lighters  that  lay  off;  poor  people 
staying  in  their  houses  as  long  as  till  the  very  fire  touched  them, 
and  then  running  into  boats,  or  clambering  from  one  pair  of  stairs, 
by  the  waterside,  to  another.  And  among  other  things,  the  poor 
pigeons,  I  perceive,  were  loth  to  leave  their  houses,  but  hovered 
about  the  windows  and  balconys,  till  they  burned  their  wings,  and 
fell  down.  Having  staid,  and  in  an  hour's  time  seen  the  fire  rage 
every  way ;  and  nobody,  to  my  sight,  endeavouring  to  quench  it, 
but  to  remove  their  goods,  and  leave  all  to  the  Fire ;  and  having 
seen  it  get  as  far  as  the  Steele-yard,  and  the  wind  mighty  high, 
and  driving  it  into  the  City ;  and  everything,  after  so  long  a  drought, 
proving  combustible,  even  the  very  stones  of  churches ;  and  among 

other  things  the  poor  Steeple  by  which  pretty  Mrs. lives,  and 

whereof  my  old  schoolfellow  Elborough  is  Parson,  taken  fire  in 
the  very  top,  and  there  burned  till  it  fell  down ;  I  to  White  Hall, 
with  a  gentleman  with  me,  who  desired  to  go  off  from  the  Tower 
to  see  the  fire,  in  my  boat ;  and  there  up  to  the  King's  closet  in 
the  Chapel,  where  people  came  about  me,  and  I  did  give  them  an 
account  dismayed  them  all,  and  word  was  carried  in  to  the  King. 
So  I  was  called  for,  and  did  tell  the  King  and  Duke  of  York  what 
I  saw ;  and  that,  unless  his  Majesty  did  command  houses  to  be 
pulled  down,  nothing  could  stop  the  fire.  They  seemed  much 
troubled,  and  the  King  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  Lord  Mayor 
from  him,  and  command  him  to  spare  no  houses,  but  to  pull  down 
before  the  fire  every  way.  The  Duke  of  York  bid  me  tell  him, 
that  if  he  would  have  any  more  Soldiers,  he  shall ;  and  so  did  my 
Lord  Arlington  afterwards,  as  a  great  secret.  Here  meeting  with 
Captain  Cocke,  I  in  his  Coach,  which  he  lent  me,  and  Creed  with 
me  to  Paul's ;  and  there  walked  along  Watling-street,  as  well  as  I 
could,  every  creature  coming  away  loaden  with  goods  to  save,  and, 
here  and  there,  sick  people  carried  away  in  beds.  At  last  met  my 
Lord  Mayor  in  Canning  street,  like  a  man  spent,  with  a  handkercher 
about  his  neck.  To  the  King's  message,  he  cried,  like  a  fainting 
woman,   '*  Lord !    What  can   I  do  ?    I   am   spent ;    people   will 
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not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling  down  houses ;  but  the  fire 
overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do  it."  That  he  needed  no  more 
soldiers  and  that,  for  himself,  he  must  go  and  refresh  himself, 
having  been  up  all  night ;  so  he  left  me,  and  I  him,  and  walked  home  ; 
seeing  people  all  almost  distracted,  and  no  manner  of  means  used 
to  quench  the  fire.  The  houses,  too,  so  very  thick  thereabouts, 
and  full  of  matter  for  burning,  as  pitch  and  tar,  in  Thames-street ; 
and  Warehouses  of  oyle,  and  wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  things. 
Here  I  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Houblon,  the  handsome  man  prettily  dressed 
and  dirty  at  his  door  at  Dowgate,  receiving  some  of  his  Brother's 
things  whose  houses  were  on  fire ;  and,  as  he  says,  have  been  re- 
moved twice  already ;  and  he  doubts,  as  it  soon  proved,  that  they 
must  be,  in  a  little  time,  removed  from  his  house  also,  which  was 
a  sad  consideration.  And  to  see  the  churches  all  filling  with  goods 
by  people  who  themselves  should  have  been  quietly  there  at  this 
time.  By  this  time,  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  so  home, 
and  there  find  my  guests,  who  were  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife  Barbary 
Shelden,  and  also  >  Mr.  Moone,  she  mighty  fine,  and  her  husband, 
for  aught  I  see,  a  likely  man.  But  Mr.  Moone's  design  and  mine, 
which  was  to  look  over  my  closet,  and  please  him  with  the  sight 
thereof,  which  he  hath  long  desired,  was  wholly  disappointed ;  for 
we  were  in  great  trouble  and  disturbance  at  this  fire,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  it.  However,  we  had  an  extraordinary  good 
dinner,  and  as  merry  as  at  this  time  we  could  be.  While  at  dinner, 
Mrs.  Batelier  come  to  enquire  after  Mr.  Woolfe  and  Stanes,  who, 
it  seems,  are  related  to  them,  whose  houses  in  Fish-street  are  all 
burned,  and  they  in  a  sad  condition.  She  would  not  stay  in  the 
fright.  Soon  as  dined,  I  and  Moone  away,  and  walked  through 
the  City,  the  streets  full  of  nothing  but  people ;  and  horses  and 
carts  loaden  with  goods,  ready  to  run  over  one  another,  and  re- 
moving goods  from  one  burned  house  to  another.  They  now 
removing  out  of  Canning-street,  which  received  goods  in  the 
morning,  into  Lombard-street,  and  further ;  and  among  others,  I 
now  saw  my  little  goldsmith,  Stokes,  receiving  some  friend's  goods, 
whose  house  itself  was  burned  the  day  after.  We  parted  at  Paul's ; 
he  home,  and  I  to  Paul's  Wharf,  where  I  had  appointed  a  boat  to 
attend  me,  and  took  in  Mr.  Carcase  and  his  brother,  whom  I  met 
in  the  Street,  and  carried  them  below  and  above  bridge  too.  And 
again  to  see  the  fire,  which  was  now  got  further,  both  below  and 
above,  and  no  likelihood  of  stopping  it.  Met  with  the  King  and 
Duke  of  York  in  their  barge,  and  with  them  to  Queenhithe,  and 
there  called  Sir  Richard  Browne  to  them.     Their  order  was  only 
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to  pull  down  houses  apace,  and  so  below  bridge  at  the  water-side ; 
but  this  little  was  or  could  be  done,  the  fire  coming  upon  them  so 
fast.  Good  hopes  there  was  of  stopping  it  at  the  Three  Cranes 
above,  and  at  Buttulph's  Wharf  below  bridge,  if  care  be  used ; 
but  the  wind  carries  it  into  the  City,  so  as  we  know  not,  by  the 
waterside,  what  it  do  there.  River  full  of  lighters  and  boats  taking 
in  Goods,  and  good  Goods  swimming  in  the  water ;  and  only  I 
observed  that  hardly  one  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  pair  of  Virginalls  in  it.  Having  seen  as 
much  as  I  could  now,  I  away  to  White  Hall  to  appointment  and 
there  walked  to  St.  James's  Park ;  and  there  met  my  wife,  and 
Creed,  and  Wood,  and  his  wife,  and  walked  to  my  boat ;  and  there 
upon  the  water  again,  and  to  the  fire  up  and  down,  it  still  encreas- 
ing,  and  the  wind  great.  So  near  the  fire  as  we  could  for  Smoke, 
and  all  over  the  Thames,  with  one's  faces  in  the  wind,  you  were 
almost  burned  with  a  shower  of  fire-drops.  This  is  very  true ;  so 
as  houses  were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes  of  fire  three  or 
four,  nay  five  or  six  houses,  one  from  another.  When  we  could 
endure  no  more  upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  Alehouse  on  the 
Bankside,  over  against  the  Three  Cranes,  and  there  staid  till  it  was 
dark  almost,  and  saw  the  fire  grow ;  and,  as  it  grew  darker,  ap- 
peared more  and  more ;  and  in  corners  and  upon  steeples,  and 
between  churches  and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the  hill 
of  the  City,  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  flame,  not  like  the 
fine  flame  of  an  ordinary  fire.  Barbary  and  her  husband  away  be- 
fore us.  We  staid  till,  it  being  darkish,  we  saw  the  fire  as  only 
one  entire  Arch  of  Fire  from  this  to  the  other  side  the  bridge,  and 
in  a  bow  up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long ;  it  made 
me  weep  to  see  it.  The  churches,  houses,  and  all  on  fire,  and 
flaming  at  once ;  and  a  horrid  noise  the  flames  made,  and  the 
cracking  of  houses  at  their  ruine.  So  home  with  a  sad  heart,  and 
there  find  everybody  discoursing  and  lamenting  the  fire  ;  and  poor 
Tom  Hater  come  with  some  few  of  his  goods  saved  out  of  his 
house,  which  was  burned  upon  Fish-street  Hill.  I  invited  him  to 
lie  at  my  house,  and  did  receive  his  goods ;  but  was  deceived  in  his 
lying  there,  the  news  coming  every  moment  of  the  growth  of  the 
fire  ;  so  we  were  forced  to  begin  to  pack  up  our  own  goods,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  removal ;  and  did  by  moonshine,  it  being  brave,  dry, 
and  moonshine  and  warm  weather,  carry  much  of  my  goods  into 
the  garden ;  and  Mr.  Hater  and  I  did  remove  my  money  and  iron 
chests  into  my  cellar,  as  thinking  that  the  safest  place.  And  got 
my  bags  of  gold  into  my  office,  ready  to  carry  away,  and  my  chief 
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papers  of  accounts  also  there,  and  my  tallies  into  a  box  by  them- 
selves. So  great  was  our  fear,  as  Sir  W.  Batten  hath  carts  come 
out  of  the  country  to  fetch  away  his  goods  this  night.  We  did  put 
Mr.  Hater,  poor  man  !  to  bed  a  little ;  but  he  got  but  very  little 
rest,  so  much  noise  being  in  my  house,  taking  down  of  goods. 

Z>iary 


JOSEPH  GLANVILL 
(1636-1680) 

A  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

Honoured  Sir, 

The  scrupulous  care  you  take  in  examining  the 
story  of  the  disturbance  at  Ted  worth,  is  no  more  than  becomes  a 
philosopher,  and  one  that  is  not  willing  to  be  deceived.  And 
without  such  a  cautious  and  particular  inquiry,  you  could  not 
answer  the  murmurs  and  petty  evasions  of  wilful  unbelievers. 
Those  objections  you  picked  up  at  Cambridge  (against  this  disturb- 
ance) have  the  ill  fortune  to  miscarry  in  almost  every  circumstance, 
and  are  in  no  likelihood  of  being  believed  but  at  a  great  distance. 
Some  of  them  I  could  have  answered  upon  mine  own  knowledge ; 
and  concerning  the  rest  I  have  made  a  strict  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Mompesson  himself  and  others,  when  I  was  last  in  those  parts,  and 
upon  certain  information  I  give  you  this  account. 

To  the  (i)  that  saith  The  house  is  rented,  and  that  this  is  a  device 
to  beat  down  tfie  value  of  it.  I  answer  from  his  own  mouth,  That 
the  house  is  his  own  and  so  the  foundation  of  this  shift  is  over- 
turned. The  second  of  those  that  say,  //  is  a  trick  to  get  money 
frofn  those  tJiat  conie  to  see  the  prodigy  hath  as  little  truth,  but  much 
more  malice  in  the  first  contrivers  than  the  former,  for  this  gentle- 
man being  a  person  of  estate,  I  am  confident,  scorns  so  base  and 
so  beggarly  a  policy,  and  is  so  far  from  making  any  advantage,  that  it 
hath  done  him  very  material  prejudice  in  his  fortunes  and  affairs. 
And  those  strangers  that  came  to  see  the  prodigy  use  to  leave 
nothing  behind  them,  except  thanks  for  the  civility  of  their  enter- 
tainments. 'Tis  true  (3)  as  others  say.  That  the  house  is  boarded 
without^  at  least  a  great  part  of  it.  But  there  are  no  cellars,  as  the 
objection  adds,  save  only  under  the  parlour,  and  the  disturbance 
was  most  in  other  rooms.  And  whereas  (4)  'tis  objected.  That  a 
Knight  that  offered  to  go  dow?i  could  not  be  permitted.  'Tis  answered 
me  That  the  gentleman  might  have  gone  down  had  he  pleas'd, 
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and  his  servant  did,  who  made  a  careful  search,  but  could  find 
nothing  that  might  be  a  cause  of  the  noise,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  above,  and  that  it  proceeded  not  from  the  cellar.  And  to  dis- 
able what  other  objectors  say,  (5)  TAa/  there  was  no  drummifig 
in  the  midst  of  any  room,  but  only  a  striking  on  the  boards  as  it 
were  with  a  hammer  in  a  corner  of  the  outsides  of  t/ie  house,  I  say,  to 
null  this  pretence,  Mr.  Mompesson  and  others  assured  me  that 
the  noise  was  oft  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  oft  over  head  ;  and 
he  saith,  That  there  is  scarce  a  man  or  child  in  the  village  but 
hath  heard  and  can  witness  it.  And  after  the  first  month  it  was 
almost  always  within.  Thus,  Sir,  to  the  objections  of  others, 
which  you  have  gathered,  and  to  your  own  queries  I  make  this 
return. 

Whereas  you  inquire  (i)  What  part  of  the  children's  bed  did  the 
demon  beat,  and  what  noise  did  it  make  ?  'Tis  answered,  That  it 
beat  against  the  head  and  posts  of  the  bed,  and  that  when  hands 
were  laid  on  each  side  of  them,  at  those  times  they  would  shake  as  if 
they  would  fall  in  pieces,  but  nothing  else  could  be  perceived  or 
felt.  The  noise  was  like  to  that  of  striking  with  a  hammer.  And 
then  (2)  To  that  whether  the  Drummer  s  drum  was  ever  looked  on 
while  it  beat,  or  was  it  only  in  tJie  dark,  I  am  assured  it  was  seen 
while  the  noise  was  made  upon  it,  both  by  the  light  of  fire  and 
candle. 

(3)  To  the  query.  What  were  the  boards  that  moved,  by  what 
light  was  their  \motion  seen,  and  by  whom  ?  Mr.  Mompesson 
answers  They  were  seen  move  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  light 
of  clear  day,  before  the  sun  was  set,  and  by  a  whole  house  full  of 
people.  And  whereas  (4)  you  ask,  Jn  what  clearness  of  light  ivere 
the  chairs  seen  walk  about,  and  by  what  witnesses  ?  'Tis  answered. 
That  they  were  seen  to  do  so  by  candle-light,  and  by  divers  per- 
sons. 

As  to  what  I  was  a  witness  of  myself,  I  add  these  circumstances 
for  the  satisfaction  of  your  queries  :  The  children  were  in  bed 
when  the  scratching  and  panting  was,  but  I  am  sure  did  not  con- 
tribute to  those  noises.  I  saw  their  hands  above  the  cloaths 
during  the  scraping,  and  searched  the  place  whence  the  noise  came. 
To  which  I  might  add.  That  they  were  little  harmless  modest 
girls  that  could  not  well  have  been  suspected  guilty  of  the 
confidence  of  such  a  juggle,  had  it  been  possible  they  could  have 
acted  in  it.  For  the  panting,  I  am  certain  there  was  no  dog  in  the 
bed,  for  I  graspt  it  with  my  hand,  and  felt  it  in  all  parts,  especially 
there  where  the  original  motion  was.  The  bed  also  was  searched 
under,  but  no  dog,  nor  any  creature  else  could  be  found  there. 
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The  floor  I  said  shook  with  the  panting  sensibly,  and  yet  it  was 
as  strong  and  substantial  an  one,  as  ordinarily  is  seen.  But  the 
children  indeed  did  not  seem  to  be  much  concerned,  having  been 
used  to  those  and  ruder  noises,  and  there  was  company  in  the 
room  to  assure  them. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  briefly  answered  others'  objections,  and  your 
queries.  And  because  I  have  an  humour  to  say  little  more,  I'll 
consider  (what  you  know  as  well  as  any  man  alive)  the  reasons 
men  are  so  apt  to  cavil  at  this  kind  of  relations,  and  are  rather 
willing  to  believe  anything  than  the  truth  of  such  a  narrative. 
They  are  chiefly,  I  think,  an  aff"ected  humour  of  drollery  and  scoff- 
ing, and  a  worse  cause,  Atheism. 

For  the  first,  the  subject  of  witches  and  apparitions  is  an  apt 
and  ample  occasion.  And  the  cheats  of  impostures,  the  conceits 
of  melancholy,  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  the  tricks  of  waggery, 
the  more  solemn  vanities  of  superstition,  and  the  tales  of  old 
women,  these  are  excellent  topicks  for  a  frolick  and  wanton  fancy. 
And  the  desire  the  humourist  hath  to  be  somebody,  and  to  have 
a  name  above  those  of  common  apprehension,  will  be  sure  to 
actuate  the  scoffing  vein ;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  if  he  have 
quibbled  luckily,  and  made  folks  laugh,  he  is  encouraged  to  take 
all  such  occasions  to  prove  himself  a  wit,  and  to  shew  he  had  a 
pretty  way  to  play  the  fool.  And  when  he  hath  wanton'd  a  while 
and  frolickly  toyed  in  his  affected  merriments,  his  reason  becomes 
an  obedient  servant  to  his  fancy.  He  makes  himself  believe  (by 
those  arguments  that  at  first  were  intended  only  to  make  him 
laugh)  and  in  the  end  concludes  in  earnest  that  there  is  neither 
witch  nor  apparition,  and  *tis  well  if  he  stop  there. 

Now  these,  Sir,  are  the  wits  (if  we  will  believe  them)  and  their 
admirers  take  every  jest  for  an  argument,  and  a  loud  laugh  upon 
an  idle  tale  of  a  devil  or  a  witch,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  non- 
existence of  such  beings.  And  thus  the  humour  propagates,  and 
Saducism  is  the  fashion.  Nor  is  this  all,  but  by  the  same  method, 
every  thing  that  is  sacred  or  serious  hath  been  exposed,  and  both 
Government  and  religion  made  the  objects  of  idle  and  fantastic 
buffoonry. 

And  mtist  ive  call  this  IVil,  Sir,  I  confess  there  are  few  things 
that  urge  me  more  to  indignation  than  to  hear  that  name,  which 
deserves  to  signify  better,  to  be  so  injuriously  applied.  Certainly 
wit  is  not  an  odd  metaphor,  or  a  lucky  simile,  a  wild  fetch,  or  un- 
expected inference,  a  mimick  action,  or  a  pretty  knack  in  telling 
of  a  tale,  but  it  is  a  faculty  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  things,  to 
find  out  their  causes   and  relatives,  consonancies  and  disagree- 
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ments,  and  to  make  fit,  useful,  and  unobvious  applications  of  their 
respective  relations  and  dependencies.  For  which  great  and 
noble  exercises  of  the  mind  the  Droll  is  the  most  incompetent 
person  in  the  world ;  and  those  that  on  this  account  assume  the 
prerogative  of  being  the  only  wits,  are  of  all  men  the  most  incap- 
able of  being  so.  For  that  trivial  and  peddling  way  of  fancy  and 
humour  to  which  they  are  addicted  emasculates  their  minds,  and 
makes  them  superficial,  flashy,  and  fantastical,  by  imploying  them 
upon  effeminacies,  and  little  apish  fooleries.  And  by  these  darling 
entertainments  of  a  too  fondly  indulged  fancy,  the  mind  is  made 
incapable  of  serious  and  deep  reflections,  which  give  it  the  noblest 
and  most  valuable  improvements.  So  that  I  have  observed  that 
the  drolling  humourists  are  for  the  most  part  remarkably  defective 
in  close  ratiocinations,  and  the  worst  in  the  world  at  inference. 
Which  is  no  wonder,  since  fancy  is  a  desultory  and  roving  faculty, 
and  'tis  not  under  the  conduct  of  a  severe  judgment,  not  able  to 
keep  itself  to  a  steady  and  resolved  attention,  much  less  to  make 
coherent  chains  of  rational  deduction.  So  that  'tis  next  to  im- 
possible for  such  wits  as  these  to  arrive  to  more  than  a  knack  of 
scoffing  at  what  they  understand  not.  And  they  are  under  almost 
an  invincible  temptation  of  doing  so  by  every  thing  that  is  too 
great  for  their  comprehension.  For  the  humour  that  acts  them  is 
proud  and  assuming,  and  would  not  have  anything  to  be  valu'd  of 
which  itself  is  incapable,  and  therefore  it  depretiates  all  the  nobler 
and  more  generous  matters,  which  it  hath  very  great  reason  to 
despair  of,  and  endeavours  by  ridiculous  and  insolent  scorn  to  lift 
itself  above  them. 

And  yet  this  presumed  wit  which  raiseth  them  to  such  an 
elevation  in  their  own  conceit,  is  but  a  young  and  boyish  humour, 
and  the  first  essays  of  juvenile  invention  are  in  these  exercises  of 
fancy,  which  the  maturer  spirits  out-grow.  For  you  know.  Sir, 
our  senses  are  the  first  powers  we  exercise  and  indulge  in  our 
greenest  years.  From  them  by  degrees  our  imaginations  grow  up, 
and  their  actions  and  gratifications  are  the  pleasures  and  enter- 
tainments of  youth,  which  is  easy  to  observe  in  the  little  flirts, 
quibbles,  and  tricks  of  fancy  with  which  the  younger  students  in 
the  Universities  are  so  much  tickled  and  transported.  But  when 
age  and  experience  ripen  the  judgment  (which  is  the  faculty  of 
slowest  growth)  we  then  slight  this  wantonness  and  toying  of  bur 
fancies,  and  apply  ourselves  to  pursuits  that  are  more  manly  and 
concerning.  And  when  the  judgment  is  come  to  its  full  exercise 
and  pitch,  and  hath  overcome  and  silenced  the  futilities  and  pre- 
judices of  imagination,  we  are  then,  and  not  till  then,  grown  into 
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manhood.  And  those  that  never  arrive  to  this  consistence,  but 
spend  their  age  in  fooling  with  their  fancies,  they  are  yet  children, 
though  they  have  grey  hairs,  and  are  still  boys,  though  past  their 
great  climacterical. 

Reflections  on  Drollery  and  Atheism 
(Sadducismus  Triumphatus) 


DANIEL  DEFOE 
(1661-1731) 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ANIMALS 

In  about  three  mile,  or  thereabout,  coasting  the  shore,  I  came 
to  a  very  good  inlet  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which  narrowed  till 
it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet  or  brook,  where  I  found  a  very 
convenient  harbour  for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if  she  had 
been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for  her.  Here  I  put  in, 
and  having  stowed  my  boat  very  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to  look  about 
me,  and  see  where  I  was. 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the  place  where  I 
had  been  before,  when  I  travell'd  on  foot  to  that  shore  ;  so  taking 
nothing  out  of  my  boat  but  my  gun  and  my  umbrella,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  hot,  I  began  my  march.  The  way  was  comfortable 
enough,  after  such  a  voyage  as  I  had  been  upon,  and  I  reached 
my  old  bower  in  the  evening,  where  I  found  everything  standing 
as  I  left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good  order,  being,  as  I  said 
before,  my  country  house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in  the  shade  to  rest 
my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary,  and  fell  asleep.  But  judge  you, 
if  you  can,  that  read  my  story,  what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in,  when 
I  was  waked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice  calling  me  by  name  several 
times,  Robin,  Robin,  Robin  Crusoe,  poor  Robin  Crusoe  !  Where 
are  you,  Robin  Crusoe  ?    Where  are  you  ?    Where  have  you  been  ? 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigu'd  with  rowing,  or 
paddling,  as  it  is  called,  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  with  walking 
the  latter  part,  that  I  did  not  wake  thoroughly  ;  but  dozing  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I  dreamed  that  somebody 
spoke  to  me.  But  as  the  voice  continu'd  to  repeat  Robin  Crusoe, 
Robin  Crusoe,  at  last  I  began  to  wake  more  perfectly,  and  was 
at  first  dreadfully  frighted,  and  started  up  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. But  no  sooner  were  my  eyes  open,  but  I  saw  my  Poll 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediately  knew  that  it  was 
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he  that  spoke  to  me  ;  for  just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I  had 
used  to  talk  to  him  and  teach  him  ;  and  he  had  learned  it  so  per- 
fectly, that  he  would  sit  upon  my  finger,  and  lay  his  bill  close  to 
my  face  and  cry.  Poor  Robin  Crusoe  !  Where  are  you  ?  Where 
have  you  been  ?  How  come  you  here  ?  and  such  things  as  I  had 
taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  parrot,  and  that  indeed 
it  could  be  nobody  else,  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could  com- 
pose myself.  First,  I  was  amazed  how  the  creature  got  thither, 
and  then,  how  he  should  just  keep  about  the  place,  and  nowhere 
else.  But  as  I  was  well  satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but  honest 
Poll,  I  got  it  over ;  and  holding  out  my  hand  and  calling  him  by 
his  name,  Poll,  the  sociable  creature  came  to  me,  and  sat  upon 
my  thumb,  as  he  used  to  do,  and  continu'd  talking  to  me.  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe !  and  how  did  I  come  here  ?  and  where  had  I 
been  ?  just  as  if  he  had  been  overjoy 'd  to  see  me  again ;  and  so  I 
carry'd  him  home  along  with  me. 

I  improv'd  myself  in  this  time  in  all  the  mechanic  exercises 
which  my  necessities  put  me  upon  applying  myself  to,  and  I  be- 
lieve could,  upon  occasion,  make  a  very  good  carpenter,  especially 
considering  how  few  tools  I  had.  Besides  this,  I  arriv'd  at  an 
unexpected  perfection  in  my  earthenware,  and  contriv'd  well 
enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  I  found  infinitely 
easier  and  better,  because  I  made  things  round  and  shapeable 
which  before  were  filthy  things  indeed  to  look  upon.  But  I  think 
I  was  never  more  vain  of  my  own  performance,  or  more  joyful 
for  anything  I  found  out,  than  for  my  being  able  to  make  a  to- 
bacco-pipe. And  though  it  was  a  very  ugly,  clumsy  thing  when 
it  was  done,  and  only  burnt  red,  like  other  earthenware,  yet  as  it 
was  hard  and  firm,  and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceedingly 
comforted  with  it;  for  I  had  been  always  used  to  smoke,  and 
there  were  pipes  in  the  ship,  but  I  forgot  them  at  first,  not  know- 
ing that  there  was  tobacco  in  the  island  ;  and  afterwards,  when  I 
searched  the  ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at  any  pipes  at  all. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  residence,  and  as  I 
have  said,  my  ammunition  growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study  some 
art  to  trap  and  snare  the  goats,  to  see  whether  I  could  not  catch 
some  of  them  alive.  To  this  purpose  I  made  snares  to  hamper 
them,  and  I  do  believe  they  were  more  than  once  taken  in  them  ; 
but  my  tackle  was  not  good,  for  I  had  no  wire,  and  I  always-  found 
them  broken,  and  my  bait  devoured.  At  length  I  resolv'd  to  try 
a  pit- fall ;  so  I  dug  several  large  pits  in  the  earth,  in  places  where 
I  had  observ'd  the  goats  used  to  feed,  and  over  these  pits  I  placed 
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hurdles,  of  my  own  making  too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them ; 
and  several  times  I  put  ears  of  barley  and  dry  rice,  without  setting 
the  trap,  and  I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  goats  had  gone  in 
and  eaten  up  the  corn,  for  I  could  see  the  mark  of  their  feet. 
At  length  I  set  three  traps  in  one  night,  and  going  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  them  all  standing,  and  yet  the  bait  eaten  and  gone  ; 
this  was  very  discouraging.  However,  I  alter'd  my  trap  ;  and, 
not  to  trouble  you  with  particulars,  going  one  morning  to  see  my 
trap,  I  found  in  one  of  them  a  large  old  he-goat,  and  in  one  of 
the  other  three  kids,  a  male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him,  he  was 
so  fierce,  I  durst  not  go  into  the  pit  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go 
about  to  bring  him  away  alive,  which  was  what  I  wanted.  I 
could  have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  my  business,  nor  would 
it  answer  my  end ;  so  I  e'en  let  him  •  out,  and  he  ran  away,  as  if 
he  had  been  frighted  out  of  his  wits.  But  I  had  forgot  then 
what  I  learned  afterwards,  that  hunger  will  tame  a  lion.  If  I  had 
let  him  stay  there  three  or  four  days  without  food,  and  then  have 
carried  him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a  little  corn,  he  would 
have  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids,  for  they  are  mighty  sagacious 
tractable  creatures  where  they  are  well  used. 

However,  for  the  present  I  let  him  go,  knowing  no  better  at 
that  time.  Then  I  went  to  the  three  kids,  and  taking  them  one 
by  one  I  tied  them  with  strings  together,  and  with  some  difficulty 
brought  them  all  home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed,  but  throwing  them 
some  sweet  corn,  it  tempted  them,  and  they  began  to  be  tame. 
And  now  I  found  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with  goat- 
flesh  when  I  had  no  powder  or  shot  left,  breeding  some  up  tame 
was  my  only  way,  when  perhaps  I  might  have  them  about  my 
house  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurr'd  to  me  that  I  must  keep  the 
tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they  would  always  run  wild  when  they 
grew  up ;  and  the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have  some  enclosed 
piece  of  ground,  well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or  pale,  to  keep 
them  in  so  effectually,  that  those  within  might  not  break  out,  or 
those  without  break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of  hands  ;  yet  as  I 
saw  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of 
work  was  to  find  out  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  where  there  was  likely 
to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat,  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  cover 
to  keep  them  from  the  sun. 

Those  who  understand  such  enclosures  will  think  I  had  very 
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little  contrivance  when  I  pitched  upon  a  place  very  proper  for  all 
these,  being  a  plain  open  piece  of  meadow  land  which  had  two  or 
three  little  rills  of  fresh  water  in  it,  and  at  one  end  was  very  woody. 
I  say,  they  will  smile  at  my  forecast,  when  I  shall  tell  them  I  be- 
gan my  enclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  my 
hedge  or  pale  must  have  been  at  least  two  miles  about.  Nor  was 
the  madness  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  compass,  for  if  it  was  ten 
miles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time  enough  to  do  it  in ;  but  I 
did  not  consider  that  my  goats  would  be  as  wild  in  so  much  com- 
pass as  if  they  had  had  the  whole  island,  and  I  should  have  so 
much  room  to  chase  them  in,  that  I  should  never  catch  them. 

My  hedge  was  begun  and  carried  on,  I  believe,  about  fifty 
yards,  when  this  thought  occurr'd  to  me,  so  I  presently  stopped 
short,  and  for  the  first  beginning,  I  resolv'd  to  enclose  a  piece  of 
about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in  breadth;  which,  as 
it  would  maintain  as  many  as  I  should  have  in  any  reasonable 
time,  so,  as  my  flock  increased,  1  could  add  more  ground  to  my 
enclosure. 

This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I  went  to  work  with 
courage.  I  was  about  three  months  hedging  in  the  first  piece, 
and,  till  I  had  done  it,  I  tether'd  the  three  kids  in  the  best  part  of 
it,  and  used  to  feed  them  as  near  me  as  possible,  to  make  them 
familiar ;  and  very  often  I  would  go  and  carry  them  some  ears  of 
barley,  or  a  handful  of  rice,  and  feed  them  out  of  my  hand ;  so 
that  after  my  enclosure  was  finished,  and  I  let  them  loose,  they 
would  follow  me  up  and  down,  bleating  after  me  for  a  handful  of 
corn. 

This  answer'dmy  end,  and  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  had 
a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats,  kids  and  all ;  and  in  two  years  more 
I  had  three  and  forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and  killed  for 
my  food.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  now  I  not  only  had  goat's 
flesh  to  feed  on  when  I  pleased,  but  milk  too,  a  thing  which, 
indeed,  in  my  beginning  I  did  not  so  much  as  think  of,  and 
which,  when  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  was  really  an  agreeable 
surprise.  For  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  sometimes  a  gallon 
or  two  of  milk  in  a  day;  and  as  Nature,  who  gives  supplies  of 
Tood  to  every  creature,  dictates  even  naturally  how  to  make  use  of 
it,  so  I,  that  had  never  milked  a  cow,  much  less  a  goat,  or  seen 
butter  or  cheese  made,  very  readily  and  handily,  though  after  a 
great  many  essays  and  miscarriages,  made  me  both  butter  and 
cheese  at  last,  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards. 

How  mercifully  can  our  great  Creator  treat  his  creatures,  even 
in  those  conditions  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in 
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destruction.  How  can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences,  and 
give  us  cause  to  praise  Him  for  dungeons  and  prisons.  What  a 
table  was  here  spread  for  me  in  a  wilderness,  where  I  saw  nothing 
at  first  but  to  perish  for  hunger ! 

It  would  have  made  a  stoic  smile,  to  have  seen  me  and  my 
little  family  sit  down  to  dinner.  There  was  my  majesty,  the 
prince  and  lord  of  the  whole  island ;  I  had  the  lives  of  all  my 
subjects  at  my  absolute  command.  I  could  hang,  draw,  give 
liberty,  and  take  it  away  ;  and  no  rebels  among  all  my  subjects. 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  all  alone,  attended 
by  my  servants.  Poll,  as  if  he  had  been  my .  favourite,  was  the 
only  person  permitted  to  talk  to  me.  My  dog,  who  was  now 
grown  very  old  and  crazy,  sat  always  at  my  right  hand,  and  two 
cats,  one  on  one  side  the  table,  and  one  on  the  other,  expecting 
now  and  then  a  bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 

Advenhif-es  of  Robinson  Crusoe 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

I  have  often  thought  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
customs  in  the  world,  considering  us  as  a  civilized  and  a  Christian 
country,  that  we  deny  the  advantages  of  learning  to  women.  We 
reproach  the  sex  every  day  with  folly  and  impertinence ;  while  I 
am  confident,  had  they  the  advantages  of  education  equal  to  us, 
they  would  be  guilty  of  less  than  ourselves. 

One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  should  happen  that  women 
are  conversible  at  all ;  since  they  are  beholden  to  natural  parts  for 
all  their  knowledge.  Their  youth  is  spent  to  teach  them  to 
stitch  and  sew,  or  make  baubles.  They  are  taught  to  read, 
indeed,  and  perhaps  to  write  their  names  or  so ;  and  that  is  the 
height  of  a  woman's  education.  And  I  would  but  ask  any  who 
slight  the  sex  for  their  understanding,  what  is  a  man  (a  gentle-, 
man,  I  mean)  good  for,  that  is  taught  no  more  ?  I  need  not  give 
instances,  or  examine  the  character  of  a  gentleman  with  a  good 
estate,  of  a  good  family,  and  with  tolerable  parts ;  and  examine 
what  figure  he  makes  for  want  of  education. 

The  soul  is  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diamond  ;  and 
must  be  polish'd,  or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear.  And  'tis 
manifest,  that  as  the  rational  soul  distinguishes  us  from  brutes, 
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SO  education  carries  on  the  distinction,  and  makes  some  less 
brutish  than  others.  This  is  too  evident  to  need  any  demonstra- 
tion. But  why  then  should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understanding  had  been  useless 
additions  to  the  sex,  God  Almighty  would  never  have  given  them 
capacities ;  for  he  made  nothing  need-less.  Besides,  I  would  ask 
such,  what  they  can  see  in  ignorance,  that  they  should  think  it  a 
necessary  ornament  to  a  woman  ?  or  how  much  worse  is  a  wise 
woman  than  a  fool  ?  or  what  has  the  woman  done  to  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  being  taught  ?  Does  she  plague  us  with  her  pride 
and  impertinence  ?  Why  did  we  not  let  her  learn,  that  she  might 
have  had  more  wit  ?  Shall  we  upbraid  women  with  folly,  when 
'tis  only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that  hindered  them 
from  being  made  wiser? 

The  capacities  of  women  are  supposed  to  be  greater  and  their 
senses  quicker  than  those  of  the  men  ;  and  what  they  might  be 
capable  of  being  bred  to,  is  plain  from  some  instances  of  female 
wit,  which  this  age  is  not  without.  Which  upbraids  us  with  in- 
justice, and  looks  as  if  we  denied  women  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, for  fear  they  should  vie  with  the  men  in  their  improvements. 

The  great  distinguishing  difference  which  is  seen  in  the  world 
between  men  and  women,  is  in  their  education ;  and  this  is  mani- 
fested by  comparing  it  with  the  difference  between  one  man  or* 
woman  and  another. 

And  herein  it  is  that  I  take  upon  me  to  make  such  a  bold 
assertion,  That  all  the  world  are  mistaken  in  their  practice  about 
women.  For  I  cannot  think  that  God  Almighty  ever  made  them 
so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  and  furnished  them  with  such 
charms,  so  agreeable  and  so  delightful  to  mankind,  with  souls 
capable  of  the  same  accomplishments  with  men,  and  all  to  be 
only  Stewards  of  our  Houses,  Cooks,  and  Slaves. 

Not  that  I  am  for  exalting  the  female  government  in  the  least ; 
but,  in  short,  I  would  have  men  take  women  for  companions^  and 
educate  them  to  be  fit  for  it,  A  woman  of  sense  and  breeding  will 
scorn  as  much  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  man,  as  a  man 
of  sense  will  scorn  to  oppress  the  weakness  of  the  woman.  But 
if  the  women's  souls  were  refined  and  improved  by  teaching,  that 
word  would  be  lost.  To  say  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  as  to  judg- 
ment, would  be  nonsense ;  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  be  no 
more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men. 

I  remember  a  passage  which  I  heard  from  a  very  fine  woman. 
She  had  wit  and  capacity  enough,  extraordinary  shape  and  face, 
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and  a  great  fortune  ;  but  had  been  cloistered  up  all  her  time,  and 
for  fear  of  being  stolen,  had  not  had  the  liberty  of  being  taught 
the  common  necessary  knowledge  of  woman's  affairs.  And  when 
she  came  to  converse  in  the  world,  her  natural  wit  made  her  so 
sensible  of  the  want  of  education,  that  she  gave  this  short  reflection 
on  herself :  "  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  with  my  very  maids,"  said 
she,  "  for  I  don't  know  when  they  do  right  or  wrong.  I  had  more 
need  go  to  school  than  be  married." 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  loss  the  defect  of  education  is  to 
the  sex  ;  nor  argue  the  benefit  of  the  contrary  practice.  'Tis  a 
thing  will  be  more  easily  granted  than  remedied.  This  chapter 
is  but  an  Essay  at  the  thing ;  and  I  refer  the  Practice  to  those 
Happy  Days  (if  ever  they  shall  be)  when  men  shall  be  wise  enough 
to  mend  it. 

An  Essay  on  Projects 


JONATHAN  SWIFT 
(1667-1745) 

DIVERSIONS  IN  LILLIPUT 

My  gentleness  and  good  behaviour  had  gained  so  far  on  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  and  indeed  upon  the  army  and  people  in 
general,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  getting  my  liberty  in  a 
short  time.  I  took  all  possible  methods  to  cultivate  this  favour- 
able disposition.  The  natives  came  by  degrees  to  be  less  appre- 
hensive of  any  danger  from  me.  I  would  sometimes  lie  down,  and 
let  five  or  six  of  them  dance  on  my  hand ;  and  at  last  the  boys 
and  girls  would  venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  my 
hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good  progress  in  understanding  and 
speaking  their  language.  The  emperor  had  a  mind  one  day  to 
entertain  me  with  several  of  the  country  shows,  wherein  they  ex- 
ceed all  nations  I  have  known,  both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence. 
I  was  diverted  with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the  rope-dancers, 
performed  upon  a  slender  white  thread,  extended  about  two  feet, 
and  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  Upon  which  I  shall  desire 
liberty,  with  the  reader's  patience,  to  enlarge  a  little. 

These  diversions  are  only  practised  by  those  persons  who  are 
candidates  for  great  places  and  high  favour  at  court.  They  are 
trained  in  this  art  from  their  youth,  and  are  not  always  of  noble 
birth  or  liberal  education.  When  a  great  office  is  vacant,  either 
by  death  or  disgrace  (which  often  happens)  five  or  six  of  those 
candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  his  majesty  and  the 
court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  whoever  jumps  the  highest, 
without  falling,  succeeds  in  the  office.  Very  often  the  chief 
ministers  themselves  are  commanded  to  show  their  skill,  and  to 
convince  the  emperor  that  they  have  not  lost  their  faculty.  Flim- 
nap,  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope  at 
least  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole  empire. 
I  have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  several  times  together,  upon  a 
trencher  fixed  on  a  rope  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  common  pack- 
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thread  in  England.  My  friend  Reldresal,  principal  secretary  for 
private  affairs,  is  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  not  partial,  the  second  after 
the  treasurer ;  the  rest  of  the  great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal  accidents, 
whereof  great  numbers  are  on  record.  I  have  myself  seen  two 
or  three  candidates  break  a  limb.  But  the  danger  is  much  greater, 
when  the  ministers  themselves  are  commanded  to  show  their 
dexterity  ;  for  by  contending  to  excel  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
they  strain  so  far  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has  not 
received  a  fall,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three.  I  was  assured 
that,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival,  Flimnap  would  infallibly 
have  broke  his  neck,  if  one  of  the  king's  cushions,  that  accident- 
ally lay  on  the  ground,  had  not  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion,  which  is  only  shown  before 
the  emperor  and  empress  and  first  minister  upon  particular  oc- 
casions. The  emperor  lays  upon  the  table  three  fine  silken  threads 
of  six  inches  long ;  the  one  is  blile,  the  other  red,  and  the  third 
green.  These  threads  are  proposed  as  prizes  for  those  persons 
whom  the  emperor  has  a  mind  to  distinguish  by  a  peculiar  mark 
of  his  favour.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  his  majesty's  great 
chamber  of  state,  where  the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a  trial  of 
dexterity  very  different  from  the  former,  and  such  as  I  have  not 
observed  the  least  resemblance  of  in  any  other  country  of  the  new 
or  old  world.  The  emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his  hands,  both  ends 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  while  the  candidates,  advancing  one  by 
one,  sometimes  leap  over  the  stick,  sometimes  creep  under  it 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  according  as  the  stick  is 
advanced  or  depressed.  Whoever  performs  his  part  with  the  most 
agility,  and  holds  out  the  longest  in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  re- 
warded with  the  blue-coloured  silk  ;  the  red  is  given  to  the  next, 
and  the  green  to  the  third,  which  they  all  wear  girt  twice  round 
about  the  middle  ;  and  you  see  few  great  persons  about  this  court, 
who  are  not  adorned  with  one  of  these  girdles. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  and  those  of  the  royal  stables,  having 
been  daily  led  before  me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up 
to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  The  riders  would  leap  them 
over  my  hand,  as  I  held  it  on  the  ground;  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large  courser,  took  my  foot,  shoe 
and  all ;  which  was  indeed  a  prodigious  leap.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  divert  the  emperor  one  day  after  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  I  desired  he  would  order  several  sticks  of  two  feet  high, 
and  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to  be  brought  me ;  where- 
upon his  majesty  commanded  the  master  of  his  woods  to  give 
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directions  accordingly;  kand  the  next  morning  six  woodmen 
arrived,  with  as  many  carriages  drawn  by  eight  horses  to  each. 
I  took  nine  of  these  sticks,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
in  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  feet  and  a  half  square,  I  took  four 
other  sticks,  and  tied  them  parallel  at  each  corner,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground ;  then  I  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  nine 
sticks  that  stood  erect,  and  extended  it  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  as 
tight  as  the  top  of  a  drum  ;  and  the  four  parallel  sticks,  rising 
about  five  inches  higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on 
each  side.  When  I  had  finished  my  work,  I  desired  the  emperor 
to  let  a  troop  of  his  best  horse,  twenty-four  in  number,  come  and 
exercise  upon  this  plain.  His  majesty  approved  of  this  proposal, 
and  I  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  in  my  hands,  ready  mounted  and 
armed,  with  the  proper  officers  to  exercise  them.  As  soon  as 
they  got  into  order,  they  divided  into  two  parties,  performed 
mock  skirmishes,  discharged  blunt  arrows,  drew  their  swords,  fled 
and  pursued,  attacked  and  retired  ;  and,  in  short,  discovered  the 
best  military  discipline  I  ever  beheld.  The  parallel  sticks  secured 
them  and  their  horses  from  falling  over  the  stage ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  entertain- 
ment to  be  repeated  several  days,  and  once  was  pleased  to  be 
lifted  up  and  give  the  word  of  command  ;  and,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, persuaded  even  the  empress  herself  to  let  me  hold  her  in 
her  close  chair  within  two  yards  of  the  stage,  when  she  was  able 
to  take  a  full  view  of  the  whole  performance.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  that  no  ill  accident  happened  in  these  entertainmen|;s ; 
only  once  a  fiery  horse,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  captains, 
pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck  a  hole  in  my  hankerchief,  and  his 
foot  slipping  he  overthrew  his  rider  and  himself;  but  I  immedi- 
ately relieved  them  both,  and,  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand, 
I  set  down  the  troops  with  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
took  them  up.  The  horse  that  fell  was  strained  in  the  left 
shoulder,  but  the  rider  got  no  hurt ;  and  I  repaired  my  handker- 
chief as  well  as  I  could  ;  however,  I  would  not  trust  to  the 
strength  of  it  any  more,  in  such  dangerous  enterprises. 

Gulliver  s  Travels 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preaching  are,  first, 
to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  to  convince  them 
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that  it  is  so.  The  topics  for  both  these,  we  know,  are  brought 
from  Scripture  and  reason.  Upon  the  former  I  wish  it  were  often 
practised  to  instruct  the  hearers  in  the  limits,  extent,  and  compass 
of  every  duty,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  judgment ; 
the  other  branch  is,  I  think,  not  so  difficult.  But  what  I  would 
offer  upon  both  is  this,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a 
reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains,  to  make  the  most 
ignorant  man  comprehend  what  is  his  duty,  and  to  convince  him 
by  arguments  drawn  to  the  level  of  his  understanding,  that  he  ought 
to  perform  it. 

But  I  must  remember  that  my  design  in  this  paper  was  not  so 
much  to  instruct  you  in  your  business,  either  as  a  clergyman  or  a 
preacher,  as  to  warn  you  against  some  mistakes  which  are  obvious 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  me  ;  and  we  who  are 
hearers  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  opportunities  in  the  quality 
of  being  standers  by.  Only  perhaps  I  may  now  again  transgress, 
by  desiring  you  to  express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few 
and  clear  words  as  you  possibly  can;  otherwise  I,  and  many 
thousand  others,  will  never  be  able  to  retain  them,  and  conse- 
quently to  carry  away  a  syllable  of  the  sermon. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  particular  wherein  your  whole  body  will 
certainly  be  against  me,  and  the  laity,  almost  to  a  man,  on  my 
side.  However  it  came  about,  I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of 
taking  some  little  offence  at  the  clergy  for  perpetually  reading  their 
sermons ;  perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never 
made  use  of  notes,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust.  And  I  can- 
not but  think  that  whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is 
repeated  without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an  original.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  highly  sensible  what  an  extreme  difficulty  it 
would  be  upon  you  to  alter  this  method ;  and  that  in  such  a  case 
your  sermons  would  be  much  less  valuable  than  they  are,  for  want 
of  time  to  improve  and  correct  them.  I  would  therefore  gladly 
come  to  a  compromise  with  you  in  this  matter.  I  knew  a  clergy- 
man of  some  distinction,  who  appeared  to  deliver  his  sermon 
without  looking  into  his  notes,  which  when  I  complimented  him 
upon,  he  assured  me  he  could  not  repeat  six  lines ;  but  his  method 
was  to  write  the  whole  sermon  in  a  large  plain  hand,  with  all  the 
forms  of  margin,  paragraph,  marked  page,  and  the  like ;  then  on 
Sunday  morning  he  took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  six  times,  which 
he  could  do  in  an  hour ;  and  when  he  delivered  it,  by  pretending  to 
turn  his  face  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  would  (in  his  own  ex- 
pression) pick  up  the  lines,  and  cheat  his  people,  by  making  them 
believe  he  had  it  all  by  heart.     He  further  added,  that  whenever 
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he  happened  by  neglect  to  omit  any  of  these  circumstances,  the 
vogue  of  the  parish  was,  "  Our  doctor  gave  us  but  an  indifferent 
sermon  to-day  ".  Now,  among  us,  man)  clergymen  act  so  directly 
contrary  to  this  method,  that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and 
paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so 
diminutive  a  manner,  with  such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations, 
that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations, 
or  extemporary  expletives  ;  and  I  desire  to  know  what  can  be 
more  inexcusable  than  to  see  a  divine  and  a  scholar  at  a  loss  in 
reading  his  own  compositions,  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been 
preparing  with  much  pains  and  thought  for  the  instruction  of  his 
people  ?  The  want  of  a  little  more  care  in  this  article  is  the 
cause  of  such  ungraceful  behaviour.  You  will  observe  some  clergy- 
men with  their  head  held  down  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read  what  is  hardly  legible; 
which,  besides  the  untoward  manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the 
best  advantage  of  their  voice ;  others  again  have  a  trick  of  popping 
up  and  down  every  moment  from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like 
an  idle  schoolboy  on  a  repetition  day. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  add  one  half-crown  a  year  to 
the  article  of  paper ;  to  transcribe  your  sermons  in  as  large  and 
plain  a  manner  as  you  can  ;  and  either  make  no  interlineations,  or 
change  the  whole  leaf;  for  we,  your  hearers,  would  rather  you 
should  be  less  correct  than  stammering,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetoric.  And,  lastly,  read  your  sermon 
once  or  twice  a  day,  for  a  few  days  before  you  preach  it ;  to  which 
you  will  probably  answer  some  years  hence,  that  it  was  but  just 
finished  when  the  last  bell  rang  to  church  ;  and  I  shall  readily  be- 
lieve, but  not  excuse  you. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
against  endeavouring  at  wit  in  your  sermons ;  because,  by  the 
strictest  computation,  it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that  you  have 
none ;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  have  consequently 
made  themselves  everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I 
remember  several  young  men  in  this  town,  who  could  never  leave 
the  pulpit  under  half-a-dozen  conceits ;  and  this  faculty  adhered 
to  these  gentlemen  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  several  degrees  of  dulness ;  accordingly,  I  am  told  that 
some  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  heartily  wish  the  brood  were 
at  an  end. 

Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyftian 
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SIR  ROGER  AT   THE  PLAY" 


My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met  together 
at  the  Club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw,  said  Sir  Roger, 
was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had 
I  not  been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  Church-of-England 
comedy.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me  who  this  distressed 
Mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  Widow,  he 
told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he 
was  a  school-boy,  he  had  read  his  Life  at  the  End  of  the  Diction- 
ary. My  friend  asked  me  in  the  next  place,  if  there  would  not 
be  some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  should 
be  abroad.  I  assure  you,  says  he,  I  thought  I  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  last  night ;  for  I  observed  two  or  three  lusty  black 
men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet-street,  and  mended  their 
pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get  away  from  them. 
You  must  know,  continued  the  Knight  with  a  smile,  I  fancied  they 
had  a  mind  to  hunt  me ;  for  I  remember  an  honest  Gentleman  in 
my  Neighbourhood,  who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  time ;  for  which  reason  he  hath  not  ventured  himself 
in  Town  ever  since.  I  might  have  shown  them  very  good  sport, 
had  this  been  their  design;  for  as  I  am  an  old  Fox-hunter,  I 
should  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thousand 
tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  lives  before.  Sir  Roger 
added,  that  if  these  Gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they  did 
not  succeed  very  well  in  it ;  for  I  threw  them  out,  says  he,  at  the 
end  of  Norfolk- street,  where  I  doubled  the  Corner,  and  got  shelter 
in  my  Lodgings  before  they  could  imagine  what  had  become  of 
me.  However,  says  the  Knight,  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon 
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me  about  four  o'Clock,  that  we  way  be  at  the  House  before  it  is 
full,  I  will  have  my  own  Coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you,  for 
/o/m  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore- wheels  mended. 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  appointed 
hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same 
Sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  Battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sir  Roger's 
Servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  Butler,  had,  I 
found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend 
their  Master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed  him  in  his 
Coach,  with  myself  at  his  left-hand,  the  Captain  before  him,  and 
his  Butler  at  the  head  of  his  Footmen  in  the  Rear,  we  convoyed 
him  in  safety  to  the  Playhouse,  where  after  having  marched  up 
the  Entry  in  good  order,  the  Captain  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and 
seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  Pit.  As  soon  as  the  House  was  full, 
and  the  Candles  lighted,  my  old  Friend  stood  up  and  looked  about 
him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a  mind  seasoned  with  humanity 
naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who 
seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake  of  the  same  common 
Entertainment.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old  Man 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Pit,  that  he  made  a  very  proper  Centre 
to  a  tragick  Audience.  Upon  the  entering  of  Pyrrhtis,  the  Knight 
told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  the  King  of  France  himself  had  a 
better  strut.  I  was  indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  Friend's  re- 
marks, because  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  almost 
every  Scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  Play 
would  end.  One  while  he  appeared  much  concerned  for  Andro- 
mache ;  and  a  little  while  after,  as  much  for  Hermiofie ;  and  was 
extremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache' s  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
Lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  him  ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence.  You  can't  imagine.  Sir,  what  'tis  to  have 
to  do  with  a  Widow.  Upon  Pyrrhus  his  threatning  afterwards  to 
leave  her,  the  Knight  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  himself. 
Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  Part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my  Friend's 
imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Act,  as  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear.  These  Widows, 
Sir,  are  the  most  perverse  Creatures  in  the  World.  But  pray,  says 
he,  you  that  are  a  Critick,  is  the  Play  according  to  your  Dramatic 
Rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  Tragedy  always 
talk  to  be  understood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
this  Play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of. 
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The  Fourth  Act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  Gentleman  an  answer :  Well,  says  the  Knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hector's 
Ghost.  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
fell  a  praising  the  Widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as 
to  one  of  her  Pages,  whom  at  his  first  entering  he  took  for  Astya- 
nax ;  but  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  particular,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen  the  little  Boy,  who,  says  he,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine  Child 
by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hermione's  going 
with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  Audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to 
which  Sir  Roger  added.  On  my  word,  a  notable  young  Baggage ! 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 
Audience  during  the  whole  Action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  these  intervals  between  the  Acts,  to  express 
their  opinion  of  the  Players  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir 
Roger  hearing  a  Cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes^  struck  in  with 
them,  and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  Friend  Pylades  was  a 
very  sensible  man ;  and  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding 
Pyrrhus^  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time :  And  let  me  tell  you, 
says  he,  though  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  Fellow  in 
Whiskers  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Captain  Sentry  seeing  two  or 
three  Wags,  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards 
Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  Knight,  plucked 
him  by  the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted 
till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  Act.  The  Knight  was  wonderfully 
attentive  to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  riie  it  was  such  a  bloody  piece  of 
work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  Stage.  Seeing 
afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinary 
serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an  evil 
Conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes^  in  his  Madness^  looked  as  if  he 
saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  House,  so  we  were  the 
last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  Passage 
for  our  old  P'riend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the 
justling  of  the  Crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satified  with  his 
Entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  Lodging  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  Playhouse ;  being  highly 
pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  excellent  Piece  which 
had  been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction  which  it  had  given 
to  the  old  man. 

Spectator 
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THE  LOVE  OF  NEWS 

There  is  no  humour  in  my  Countrymen,  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirst  after  news.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully 
upon  this  curiosity  of  their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of  them 
receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the  same 
words  ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  different,  that  there  is  no 
Citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that  can  leave  the 
Coffee-house  with  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every  one 
of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of  news  are  so  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  Countrymen,  that  these  are  not  only 
pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served  up  hot,  but  when  they 
are  again  set  cold  before  them  by  those  penetrating  Politicians, 
who  oblige  the  Public  with  their  reflections  and  observations 
upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad.  The 
Text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers,  and  the  Comment  by 
another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us  in  so  many 
different  papers,  and  if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  Articles  of 
the  same  paper;  notwithstanding  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign  Posts 
we  hear  the  same  story  repeated,  by  different  advices  from  Paris, 
Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  Town  in  Europe; 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  re- 
flections, and  various  readings  which  it  passes  through,  our  time 
lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Mail :  we  long 
to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next  step, 
or  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  which  has  been  already 
taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the  whole  Town  in  suspense,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed  by  our  late 
Wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a  Person 
who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  in  him.  Why  should  not  a  man 
who  takes  delight  in  reading  everything  that  is  new,  apply  himself 
to  History,  Travels,  and  other  Writings  of  the  same  kind,  where 
he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and  meet  with  much 
more  pleasure  and  improvement  than  in  these  papers  of  the  week? 
An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a  whole  Summer  in  expec- 
tation of  a  Battle,  and  perhaps  is  balked  at  last,  may  here  meet 
with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole 
Campaign  in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows  upon  the  products  of 
any  single  post.  Fights,  Conquests,  and  Revolutions  lie  thick 
together.      The  reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied  every 
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moment,  and  his  passions  disappointed  or  gratified,  without  being 
detained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the 
mercy  of*  sea  and  wind.  In  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in 
a  perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  punished  with  that  eternal 
thirst  which  is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  Newsmongers  and 
Coffee-house  Politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are 
news  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  Haberdasher  in  Cheapside 
is  more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he 
was  in  that  of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow 
me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman  to  know  the 
history  of  his  ancestors,  than  that  of  his  contemporaries  who  live 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Borysthenes.  As  for  those 
who  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them  the  following 
Letter,  from  a  projector,  who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this 
remarkable  curiosity  of  his  Countrymen. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  You  must  have  observed,  that  men  who  frequent  Coffee- 
houses, and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  everything  that  is 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A 
victory,  or  a  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shutting 
of  a  Cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and  the  opening  of 
it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  Court  is  removed 
to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delighted  with  its  return  to 
Versailles.  They  read  the  Advertisements  with  the  same  curiosity 
as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a 
piebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of 
a  whole  Troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure. 
In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  everything  that  is  news,  let  the 
matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or  to  speak  more  properly,  they  are 
men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste.  Now,  sir,  since  the 
great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  War,  is  very  near  being  dried 
up ;  and  since  these  Gentlemen  have  contracted  such  an  inex- 
tinguishable thirst  after  it ;  I  have  taken  their  case  and  my  own 
into  consideration,  and  have  thought  of  a  Project  which  may  turn 
to  the  advanage  of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a 
daily  Paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  every  little  Town,  Village,  and  Hamlet,  that  lie 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  in  other  words,  within  the  verge  of 
the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched  upon  this  scene  of  intelligence 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  carriage  of  letters  will  be  very 
cheap  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  may  receive  them  every  day.     By 
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this  means  my  Readers  will  have  their  news*  fresh  and  fresh,  and 
many  worthy  Citizens,  who  cannot  sleep  with  any  satisfaction  at 
present,  for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  World  goes,  may  go 
to  bed  contentedly,  it  being  my  design  to  put  out  my  Paper 
every  night  at  nine-o-clock  precisely.  I  have  already  established 
Correspondences  in  these  several  places,  and  received  very  good 
intelligence. 

"  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge  I  hear  that  a  Horse 
was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the  third  instant,  and*  that  he  was 
not  released  when  the  letters  came  away. 

"We  are  informed  from  Pankridge,  that  a  dozen  Weddings 
were  lately  celebrated  in  the  Mother-church  of  that  Place,  but 
are  referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names  of  the  Parties  con- 
cerned. 

"  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  Widow  Blight 
had  received  several  Visits  from  John  Mildew,  which  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts. 

"  By  a  Fisherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith,  there 
is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  Person  well  known  in  that 
place,  is  like  to  lose  his  election  for  Church  warden ;  but  this  be- 
ing boat  news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

"  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more  than  that  William 
Squeak  passed  through  that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

"They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained  there  in 
the  same  state  as  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the 
letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  Ale  just  set  a-broach  at 
Parsons  Green ;  but  this  wanted  confirmation. 

"  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the  news  with  which 
I  intend  to  entertain  the  Town,  and  which  when  drawn  up  regu- 
larly in  the  form  of  a  Newspaper,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  accept- 
able to  many  of  those  public-spirited  readers,  who  take  more 
delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other  people's  business  than 
their  own.  I  hope  a  Paper  of  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what 
is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  those  which 
are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  some 
amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  may  justly  ap- 
prehend from  times  of  Peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive  this  pro- 
ject favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  more ; 
and  in  the  meantime  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all  due  respect, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant." 

Spectator 
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SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 
(1672-1729) 

MR.  BICKERSTAFF  VISITS  A  FRIEND 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many  pleasures  and  enter- 
tainments in  their  possession,  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  there- 
fore a  kind  and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  hap- 
piness, and  turn  their  attention  to  such  instances  of  their  good 
fortune  as  they  are  apt  to  overlook.  Persons  in  the  married  state 
often  want  such  a  monitor ;  and  pine  away  their  days  by  looking 
upon  the  same  condition  in  anguish  and  murmur,  which  carries 
with  it  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  complication  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

I  am  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made  an  old  friend,  who 
was  formerly  my  schoolfellow.  He  came  to  town  last  week  with 
his  family  for  the  winter,  and  yesterday  morning  sent  me  word  his 
wife  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as  it  were,  at  home  at  that 
house,  and  every  member  of  it  knows  me  for  their  well-wisher ;  I 
cannot  indeed  express  the  pleasure  it  is,  to  be  met  by  the  children 
with  so  much  joy  as  I  am  when  I  go  thither.  The  boys  and  girls 
strive  who  shall  come  first,  when  they  think  it  is  I  that  am  knock- 
ing at  the  door ;  and  that  child  which  loses  the  race  to  me  runs 
back  again  to  tell  the  father  it  is  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  This  day  I  was  led 
in  by  a  pretty  girl  that  we  all  thought  must  have  forgot  me ;  for 
the  family  has  been  out  of  town  these  two  years.  Her  knowing 
me  again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and  took  up  our  discourse 
at  the  first  entrance.  After  which  they  began  to  rally  me  upon 
a  thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the  country,  about  my  mar- 
riage to  one  of  my  neighbour's  daughters.  Upon  which  the 
gentleman,  my  friend,  said  "Nay,  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  marries  a  child 
of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  there  is  Mrs.  Mary  is  now  sixteen,  and  would  make  him  as 
fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know  him  too  well ;  he  is 
so  enamoured  with  the  very  memory  of  those  who  flourished  in  our 
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youth,  that  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  the  modern  beauties. 
I  remember,  old  gentleman,  how  often  you  went  home  in  a  day  to 
refresh  your  countenance  and  dress  when  Teraminta  reigned  in 
your  heart.  As  we  came  up  in  the  coach,  I  repeated  to  my  wife 
some  of  your  verses  on  her."  With  such  reflections  on  little  pas- 
sages which  happened  long  ago,  we  passed  our  time,  during  a 
cheerful  and  elegant  meal.  After  dinner,  his  lady  left  the  room, 
as  did  also  the  children.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand;  "Well,  my  good  friend,"  says  he,  "lam  heartily  glad 
to  see  thee ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have  seen  all  the  com- 
pany that  dined  with.you  today  again.  Do  notiyou  think  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  a  little  altered  since  you  followed  her  from 
the  play-house,  to  find  out  who  she  was,  for  me?"  I  perceived 
a  tear  fall  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke,  which  moved  me  not  a  little. 
But  to  turn  the  discourse,  I  said,  "  She  is  not  indeed  quite  that 
creature  she  was,  when  she  returned  me  the  letter  I  carried  from 
you ;  and  told  me  *  she  hoped  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  would  be 
employed  no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had  never  off'ended  me ; 
but  would  be  so  much  the  gentleman's  friend  as  to  dissuade  him 
from  a  pursuit,  which  he  could  never  succeed  in '.  You  may 
remember  I  thought  her  in  earnest ;  and  you  were  forced  to 
employ  your  cousin  Will,  who  made  his  sister  get  acquainted  with 
her  for  you.  You  cannot  expect  her  to  be  for  ever  fifteen." 
"  Fifteen  !  "  replied  my  good  friend :  "  Ah  !  you  little  understand, 
you  that  have  lived  a  bachelor,  how  great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure 
there  is  in  being  really  beloved.  It  is  impossible  that  the  most 
beauteous  face  in  nature  should  raise  in  me  such  pleasing  ideas, 
as  when  I  look  upon  that  excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her 
countenance  is  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching  with  me  in  my  fever. 
This  was  followed  by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to  have  car- 
ried her  off"  last  winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely,  I  have  so  many  obli- 
gations to  her  that  I  cannot  with  any  sort  of  moderation,  think 
of  her  present  state  of  health.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  fifteen, 
she  gives  me  every  day  pleasures  beyond  what  I  ever  knew  in  the 
possession  of  her  beauty,  when  I  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Every 
moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  complacency  to 
my  inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  regard  to  my  fortune.  Her 
face  is  to  me  much  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first  saw  it ;  there  is 
no  decay  in  any  feature  which  I  cannot  trace  from  the  very  instant  it 
was  occasioned  by  some  anxious  concern  for  my  welfare  and  in- 
terests. Thus  at  the  same  time,  methinks,  the  love  I  conceived 
towards  her  for  what  she  was,  is  heightened  by  my  gratitude 
for  what  she  is.     The  love  of  a  wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle 
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passion  commonly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  loud  laughter  of 
buffoons  is  inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen.  Oh  !  she 
is  an  inestimable  jewel.  In  her  examination  of  her  household  affairs, 
she  shows  a  certain  fearfulness  to  find  a  fault,  which  makes  her 
servants  obey  her  like  children ;  and  the  meanest  we  have  has  an 
ingenuous  shame  for  an  offence,  not  always  to  be  seen  in  children  in 
other  families.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  my  old  friend  ;  ever  since  her 
sickness,  things  that  gave  me  the  quickest  joy  before,  turn  now  to 
a  certain  anxiety.  As  the  children  play  in  the  next  room,  I  know 
the  poor  things  by  their  steps,  and  am  considering  what  they  must 
do,  should  they  lose  their  mother  in  their  tender  years.  The 
pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of  battles,  and 
asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposal  of  her  baby,  and  the 
gossiping  of  it,  is  turned  into  inward  reflection  and  melan- 
choly." 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way,  when  the  good 
lady  entered,  and  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  her  counten- 
ance, told  us  she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for  something  very 
good,  to  treat  such  an  old  friend  as  I  was.  Her  husband's  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness  of  her  countenance ; 
and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant.  The  lady  observing 
something  in  our  looks  which  showed  we  had  been  more  serious 
than  ordinary,  and  seeing  her  husband  receive  her  with  great  con- 
cern under  a  forced  cheerfulness,  immediately  guessed  at  what  we 
had  been  talking  of ;  and  applying  herself  to  me,  said  with  a  smile, 
"  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  tells  you ;  I 
shall  still  live  to  have  you  for  my  second,  as  I  have  often  promised 
you,  unless  he  takes  more  care  of  himself  than  he  has  done  since 
his  coming  to  town.  You  must  know,  he  tells  me  that  he  finds 
London  is  a  much  more  healthy  place  than  the  country ;  for  he 
sees  several  of  his  old  acquaintance  and  school-fellows  are  here 
young  fellows  with  fair  full-bottomed  periwigs.  I  could  scarce 
keep  him  in  this  morning  from  going  out  open-breasted."  My 
friend,  who  is  always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agreeable 
humour,  made  her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did  it  with  that  easi- 
ness which  is  peculiar  to  women  of  sense ;  and  to  keep  up  the 
good  humour  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  turned  her  raillery  upon 
me.  "  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you  remember  you  followed  me  one  night 
from  the  play-house  ;  suppose  you  should  carry  me  thither  to- 
morrow night,  and  lead  me  into  the  front  box."  This  put  us  into 
a  long  field  of  discourse  about  the  beauties  who  were  mothers  to 
the  present,  and  shined  in  the  boxes  twenty  years  ago.  I  told 
her  I  was  glad  she  had  transferred  so  many  of  her  charms,  and  I 
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did  not  question  but  her  eldest  daughter  was  within  half  a  year  of 
being  a  toast. 

We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantastical  preferment  of 
the  young  lady,  when  on  a  sudden  we  were  alarmed  with  the  noise 
of  a  drum,  and  immediately  entered  my  little  godson  to  give  me  a 
point  of  war.  His  mother  between  laughing  and  chiding  would 
have  put  him  out  of  the  room ;  but  I  would  not  part  with  him  so. 
I  found  upon  conversation  with  him,  though  he  was  a  little  noisy 
in  his  mirth,  that  the  child  had  excellent  parts,  and  was  a  great 
master  of  all  the  learning  on  the  other  side  eight  years  old.  I 
perceived  him  a  very  great  historian  in  ^sop's  Fables  :  but  he 
frankly  declared  to  me  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  delight  in  that 
learning,  because  he  did  not  believe  they  were  true ;  for  which 
reason  I  found  he  had  very  much  turned  his  studies  for  about  a 
twelvemonth  past  into  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Don  Belianis  of 
Greece,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  other  his- 
torians of  that  age.  I  could  not  but  observe  the  satisfaction  the 
father  took  in  the  forwardness  of  his  son  ;  and  that  these  diversions 
might  turn  to  some  profit,  I  found  the  boy  had  made  remarks 
which  might  be  of  service  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  whole 
life.  He  would  tell  you  the  mismanagements  of  John  Hickathrift, 
find  fault  with  the  passionate  temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and 
loved  Saint  George  for  being  the  champion  of  England ;  and  by 
this  means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded  into  the  notions 
of  discretion,  virtue,  and  honour.  I  was  extolling  his  accomplish- 
ments, when  the  mother  told  me,  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me 
in  this  morning  was  in  her  way  a  better  scholar  than  he.  "  Betty," 
said  she,  "  deals  chiefly  in  fairies  and  sprites ;  and  sometimes  in  a 
winter  night  will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounts,  until  they  are 
afraid  to  go  up  to  bed." 

I  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  sometimes  in  merry, 
sometimes  in  serious  discourse,  with  this  particular  pleasure,  which 
gives  the  only  true  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that  every 
one  of  us  liked  each  other.  I  went  home  considering  the  different 
conditions  of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a  bachelor,  and  I  must 
confess  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to  reflect  that  whenever 
I  go  off"  I  shall  leave  no  traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood 
I  returned  to  my  family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid,  my  dog,  and 
my  cat,  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse  for  what  happens 
to  me. 

Tatler,  No.   95 
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ON  FLATTERY  ;  CHARACTER  OF  AN  AGREEABLE  COMPANION 

An  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  morning,  seemed  over- 
joyed to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as  well  as  he  had  known 
me  do  these  forty  years  ;  "  but,"  continued  he,  **  not  quite  the 
man  you  were  when  we  visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly's.  Oh ! 
Isaac,  those  days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  such  fine 
creatures  now  living,  as  we  then  conversed  with  ?  "  He  went  on 
with  a  thousand  incoherent  circumstances,  which,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, must  needs  please  me  ;  but  they  had  quite  the  contrary 
effect.  The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well 
I  wore,  was  not  disagreeable ;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  out-lived,  recalled  ten  thousand  things  to 
my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect  upon  my  present  condition 
with  regret.  Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence, 
to  felicitate  me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age  ;  and  mentioned 
how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at  our  time  of  day  could 
walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and  converse  cheerfully,  he  had  kept 
up  my  pleasure  in  myself.  But  of  all  mankind  there  are  none  so 
shocking  as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily  begin 
upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  satisfaction  ;  but  then, 
for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this 
that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  is,  that  there  are  so  very 
few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of 
eloquence  that  does  not  want  the  preparation  that  is  necessary  to 
all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well-wishers  ; 
for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  commenda- 
tions. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most  agreeable 
to  a  man  for  a  constancy  is  he  that  has  no  shining  qualities,  but 
is  a  certain  degree  above  great  imperfections ;  whom  he  can  live 
with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either  overlook,  or  not  observe 
his  little  defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this  either  now 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man  silently  flatter 
himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If  you  take  notice,  there  is 
hardly  a  rich  man  in  the  world,  who  has  not  such  a  led  friend  of 
small  consideration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificancy.  It  is 
a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape  a  species  below  us,  and 
who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our 
retinue.  These  dependants  are  of  excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day, 
or  when  a  man  hasTiot  a  mind  to  dress;  or  to  exclude  solitude, 
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when  one  has  neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  are 
of  this  good-natured  order,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  divide  them- 
selves, and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Five  or  six  of  them 
visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  exclude  the  spleen,  without 
fees,  from  the  families  they  frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe 
physic,  they  can  be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  bene- 
factors to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease, 
are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have  known  some  of  them, 
by  the  help  of  a  little  cunning,  make  delicious  flatterers.  They 
know  the  course  of  the  town,  and  the  general  characters  of  per- 
sons ;  by  this  means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you,  that  such  a  one 
of  a  quite  contrary  party  said,  that  though  you  were  engaged  in 
different  interests,  yet  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  your  good 
sense  and  address.  When  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he 
passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends  ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a  displeasing 
thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows, 
advice  against  them  is  the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and 
less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer,  assentator^  implies  no  more 
than  a  person  that  barely  consents  ;  and  indeed  such  a  one,  if  a 
man  were  able  to  purchase  or  maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too 
dear.  Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you  ;  but  gains  upon  you, 
not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms,  but  lik- 
ing whatever  you  propose  or  utter  ;  at  the  same  time,  is  ready  to 
beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if  you  chance  to  speak  ill  of 
yourself.  An  old  lady  is  very  seldom  without  such  a  companion 
as  this,  who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such  vanities,  as  she 
is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the  mention 
of  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally 
elder  than  herself;  her  years  serving  at  once  to  recommend  her 
patroness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  other 
particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  necessitous  in 
this  particular.  I  have  indeed  one  who  smokes  with  me  often  ; 
but  his  parts  are  so  low,  that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill 
his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whiff's  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of;  yet  there  are 
more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in  his  company  than  in  that 
of  the  brightest  man  I  know.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give 
an  account  of  this  inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the 
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bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  we  lay  out.  Every  man  thinks 
he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will 
bring  any  of  it  home  to  him.  It  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it 
is  conveyed  to  him  in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the 
money  be  good.  All  that  we  want,  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is 
to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this 
one  accident,  that  absurd  creatures  often  outrun  the  most  skilful 
in  this  art.  Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  advantage  ;  and  their 
bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb,  whom  he 
cheats  out  of  a  livelihood  ;  and  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes 
on  him  this  pleasant  remark,  "  This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making 
fools  madmen ".  The  love  of  flattery  is,  indeed,  sometimes  the 
weakness  of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  any  thing  above  mere 
sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes  improves ;  but  always  de- 
bases the  former.  A  fool  is  in  himself  the  object  of  pity,  until  he 
is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  affec- 
tation, and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I 
remember  a  droll,  that  upon  one's  saying,  "  The  times  are  so 
ticklish  that  there  must  great  care  be  taken  what  one  says  in  con- 
versation," answered  with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  ''If 
people  will  be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  ".  He  had  no  reputation  for 
saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore  when  it  was  repeated,  "  You 
abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  ?  "     "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  I  flatter  him." 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any  but  the 
unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  themselves  for  some 
infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have  a  member  of  our  club,  who, 
when  Sir  Jeffery  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This 
makes  Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to  see 
there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who  are  more 
lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  consideration,  it  is 
the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
character  below  the  flatterer,  except  him  that  envies  him.  You 
meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their 
condescensions  and  expressions ;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool 
of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order,  that  I  know,  is  one  who  disguises  it 
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under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant 
driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not  care  for  being  in  company 
with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into 
ridicule.  And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied  wijth  a 
very  angry  tone,  "  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  know  more  of 
a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  concerned,  than  you  who  were 
then  in  your  nurse's  arms  ". 

Tatler,  No.  208 
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(1678-1751) 

THE   PEACE   OF    UTRECHT 

The  proprietor  of  the  land  and  the  merchant  who  brought 
riches  home  by  the  returns  of  foreign  trade  had  during  two  wars 
borne  the  whole  immense  load  of  the  national  expenses ;  whilst 
the  lender  of  money,  who  added  nothing  to  the  common  stock, 
throve  by  the  public  calamity,  and  contributed  not  a  mite  to  the 
public  charge. 

As  to  the  allies,  I  saw  no  difference  of  opinion  among  all 
those  who  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  at  this  time.  Such  of  the 
Tories  as  were  in  the  system  above-mentioned,  such  of  them  as 
deserted  soon  after  from  us,  and  such  of  the  Whigs  as  had  upon 
this  occasion  deserted  to  us,  seemed  equally  convinced  of  the 
unreasonableness,  and  even  of  the  impossibility,  of  continuing  the 
war  on  the  same  disproportionate  foot.  Their  universal  sense  was, 
that  we  had  taken,  except  the  part  of  the  States  General,  the 
whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  us,  and  even  a  proportion  of  this ; 
while  the  entire  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  others  :  that  this  had 
appeared  very  grossly  in  1709  and  1710  when  preliminaries  were 
insisted  upon,  which  contained  all  that  the  allies,  giving  the 
greatest  loose  to  their  wishes,  could  desire,  and  little  or  nothing 
on  the  behalf  of  Great  Britain :  that  the  war,  which  had  begun 
for  the  security  of  the  allies,  was  continued  for  their  grandeur ; 
that  the  ends  proposed  when  we  engaged  in  it  might  have  been 
answered  long  before,  and  therefore  that  the  first  favorable 
occasion  ought  to  be  seised  of  making  peace  ;  which  we  thought 
to  be  the  interest  of  our  country,  and  which  appeared  to  all  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  us,  to  be  that  of  our  party. 

These  were  in  general  the  views  of  the  Tories :  and  for  the 
part  I  acted  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
measures  accessory  to  them,  I  may  appeal  to  mankind.  To  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  behind  the  curtain,  I  may 
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likewise  appeal  for  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  my  way,  and  for 
the  particular  discouragements  which  I  met  with.  A  principal 
load  of  Parliamentary  and  foreign  affairs  in  their  ordinary  course 
lay  upon  me  :  the  whole  negotiation  of  the  peace,  and  of  the 
troublesome  invidious  steps  preliminary  to  it,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  transacted  at  home,  were  thrown  upon  me.  I  continued  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  that  important  session  which  pre- 
ceded the  peace  ;  and  which  by  the  spirit  shewn  through  the 
whole  course  of  it,  and  by  the  resolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  practicable.  After  this  I  was  dragged 
into  the  House  of  Lords  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  my  pro- 
motion a  punishment,  not  a  reward ;  and  was  there  left  to  defend 
the  treaties  almost  alone. 

It  would  not  have  been  hard  to  have  forced  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
to  use  me  better.  His  good  intentions  began  to  be  very  much 
doubted  of:  the  truth  is  no  opinion  of  his  sincerity  had  ever 
taken  root  in  the  party ;  and,  which  was  worse  perhaps  for  a  man 
in  his  station,  the  opinion  of  his  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  He 
was  so  hard  pushed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  of 
1 7 1 2  that  he  had  been  forced  in  the  middle  of  the  session  to  per- 
suade the  Queen  to  make  a  promotion  of  twelve  peers  at  once  ; 
which  was  an  unprecedented  and  invidious  measure  to  be  excused 
by  nothing  but  the  necessity,  and  hardly  by  that.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  his  credit  was  low  and  my  reputation  very  high.  You 
know  the  nature  of  that  assembly :  they  grow,  like  hounds,  fond 
of  the  man  who  shews  them  game,  and  by  whose  halloo  they  are 
used  to  be  encouraged.  The  thread  of  the  negotiations,  which 
could  not  stand  still  a  moment  without  going  back,  was  in  my 
hands :  and  before  another  man  could  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  business,  much  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  great  incon- 
veniencies  would  have  followed.  Some,  who  opposed  the  Court 
soon  after,  began  to  waver  then  :  and  if  I  had  not  wanted  the 
inclination,  I  should  have  wanted  no  help  to  do  mischief.  I  knew 
the  way  of  quitting  my  employments  and  of  retiring  from  Court 
when  the  service  of  my  party  required  it :  but  I  could  not  bring 
myself  up  to  that  resolution  when  the  consequence  of  it  must  have 
been  the  breaking  my  party,  and  the  distress  of  the  public  affairs. 
I  thought  my  mistress  treated  me  ill :  but  the  sense  of  that  duty 
which  I  owed  her  came  in  aid  of  other  considerations,  and  pre- 
vailed over  my  resentment.  These  sentiments  indeed  are  so  much 
out  of  fashion,  that  a  man  who  avows  them  is  in  danger  of 
passing  for  a  bubble  in  the  world :  yet  they  were  in  the  conjunc- 
ture I  speak  of  the  true  motives  of  my  conduct ;  and  you  saw  me 
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go  on  as  chearfully  in  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  work 
assigned  me,  as  if  I  had  been  under  the  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
began  indeed  in  my  heart,  to  renounce  the  friendship  which  till 
that  time  I  had  preserved  inviolable  for  Oxford.  I  was  not  aware 
of  all  his  treachery,  nor  of  the  base  and  Httle  means  which  he 
employed  then,  and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  else.  I  saw  how- 
ever that  he  had  no  friendship  for  any  body,  and  that  with  respect 
to  me,  instead  of  having  the  ability  to  render  that  merit  which  I 
endeavoured  to  acquire,  an  addition  of  strength  to  himself,  it  be- 
came the  object  of  his  jealousy,  and  a  reason  for  undermining  me. 
In  this  temper  of  mind  I  went  on,  till  the  great  work  of  the  peace 
was  consummated,  and  the  treaty  signed  at  Utrecht ;  after  which 
a  new  and  more  melancholy  scene  for  the  party,  as  well  as  for  me, 
opened  itself. 

The  importance  of  succeeding  in  the  work  of  the  peace  was 
equally  great  to  Europe,  to  our  country,  to  our  party,  to  our 
persons,  to  the  present  age,  and  to  future  generations.  But  I 
need  not  take  pains  to  prove  what  no  man  will  deny.  The  means 
employed  to  bring  it  about  were  in  no  degree  proportionable.  A 
few  men,  some  of  whom  had  never  been  concerned  in  business  of 
this  kind  before,  and  most  of  whom  put  their  hands  for  a  long 
time  to  it  faintly  and  timorously,  were  the  instruments  of  it.  The 
minister  who  was  at  their  head  shewed  himself  every  day  incapable 
of  that  attention,  that  method,  that  comprehension  of  different 
matters,  which  the  first  post  in  such  a  government  as  ours  requires 
in  quiet  times.  He  was  the  first  spring  of  all  our  motion  by  his 
credit  with  the  Queen,  and  his  concurrence  was  necessary  to  every 
thing  we  did  by  his  rank  in  the  state  :  and  yet  this  man  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  asleep,  and  sometimes  at  play.  He  neglected  the 
thread  of  business,  which  was  carried  on  for  this  reason  with  less 
despatch  and  less  advantage  in  the  proper  channels ;  and  he  kept 
none  in  his  own  hands.  He  negotiated  indeed,  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  little  tools  and  indirect  ways ;  and  thus  his  activity  became  as 
hurtful  as  his  indolence,  of  which  I  could  produce  some  remark- 
able* instances. 

The  conduct  of  a  minister  who  proposes  to  himself  a  great  and 
noble  object  and  who  pursues  it  steddily  may  seem  for  a  while  a 
riddle  to  the  world ;  especially  in  a  government  like  ours,  where 
numbers  of  men,  different  in  their  characters,  and  different  in  their 
interests,  are  at  all  times  to  be  managed ;  where  public  affairs  are 
exposed  to  more  accidents  and  greater  hazards  than  in  other 
countries,  and  where,  by  consequence,  he  who  is  at  the  head  of 
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business  will  find  himself  often  distracted  by  measures  which  have 
no  relation  to  his  purpose,  and  obliged  to  bend  himself  to  things 
which  are  in  some  degree  contrary  to  his  main  design.  The  ocean 
which  environs  us  is  an  emblem  of  our  government :  and  the 
pilot  and  the  minister  are  in  similar  circumstances.  It  seldom 
happens  that  either  of  them  can  steer  a  direct  course,  and  they 
both  arrive  at  their  port  by  means  which  frequently  seem  to  carry 
them  from  it.  But  as  the  work  advances,  the  conduct  of  him  who 
leads  it  on  with  real  abilities  clears  up,  the  appearing  inconsistencies 
are  reconciled,  and  when  it  is  once  consummated,  the  whole  shews 
itself  so  uniform,  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that  every  dabler  in 
politics  will  be  apt  to  think  he  could  have  done  the  same.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  proposes  no  such  object,  who  sub- 
stitutes artifice  in  the  place  of  ability,  who  instead  of  leading  parties 
and  governing  accidents,  is  eternally  agitated  backwards  and 
forwards  by  both,  who  begins  every  day  something  new,  and 
carries  nothing  on  to  perfection,  may  impose  a  while  on  the  world, 
but  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  the  mystery  will  be  revealed,  and 
nothing  will  be  found  to  be  couched  under  it  but  a  thread  of  pitiful 
expedients,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  never  extended  farther  than 
living  from  day  to  day.  Which  of  these  pictures  resembles  Oxford 
most  you  will  determine.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  name  him 
so  often,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  otherwise  while  I  am  speak- 
ing of  times  wherein  the  whole  turn  of  affairs  depended  on  his 
motions  and  character  ? 

Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham 
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LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND 

Sept,  I,  1722. — Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  going  to  Bath,  and  will  stay 
there  a  fortnight  or  more.  Perhaps  you  would  be  comforted  to 
have  a  sight  of  him,  whether  you  need  him  or  not.  I  think  him 
as  good  a  Doctor  as  any  man  for  one  that  is  ill,  and  a  better 
Doctor  for  one  that  is  well.  He  would  do  admirably  for  Mrs. 
Mary  Digby ;  she  needed  only  to  follow  his  hints,  to  be  in  eternal 
business  and  amusement  of  mind,  and  as  active  as  she  could  desire. 
But  indeed  I  fear  she  would  out-walk  him ;  for  (as  Dean  Swift  ob- 
served to  me  the  very  first  time  I  saw  the  Doctor)  "  He  is  a  man 
that  can  do  everything  but  walk  ".  His  brother,  who  is  lately  come 
into  England,  goes  also  to  the  Bath;  and  is  a  more  extraordinary 
man  than  he,  worth  your  going  thither  on  purpose  to  know  him. 
The  spirit  of  philanthropy,  so  long  dead  to  our  world,  is  revived 
in  him ;  he  is  a  philosopher  all  of  fire ;  so  warmly,  nay  so  wildly 
in  the  right,  that  he  forces  all  others  about  him  to  be  so  too,  and 
draws  them  into  his  own  vortex.  He  is  a  star  that  looks  as  if  it 
were  all  fire,  but  is  all  benignity,  all  gentle  and  beneficial  influence. 
If  there  be  other  men  in  the  world  that  would  serve  a  friend, 
yet  he  is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  that  could  make  an  enemy  serve 
a  friend. 

As  all  human  life  is  chequered  and  mixed  with  acquisitions  and 
losses,  (though  the  latter  are  more  certain  and  irremediable  than 
the  former  lasting  or  satisfactory)  so  at  the  time  I  have  gained  the 
acquaintance  of  one  worthy  man,  I  have  lost  another,  a  very  easy, 
humane,  and  gentlemanly  neighbour,  Mr.  Stonor.  'Tis  certain 
the  loss  of  one  of  this  character  puts  us  naturally  upon  setting  a 
greater  value  on  the  few  that  are  left,  though  the  degrees  of  our 
esteem  may  be  different.     Nothing,  says  Seneca,  is  so  melancholy 
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a  circumstance,  or  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of  our  own 
death,  as  the  reflection  and  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us !  Who  would  stand  alone,  the  sole  remaining 
ruin,  the  last  tottering  column  of  all  the  fabric  of  friendship  once 
so  large,  seemingly  so  strong,  and  yet  so  suddenly  sunk  and 
buried  ? 


TO  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE 

You  must  expect  nothing  regular  in  my  description  of  a  house 
that  seems  to  be  built  before  rules  were  in  fashion ;  the  whole  is 
so  disjointed,  and  the  parts  so  detached  from  each  other,  and  yet 
so  joining  again  one  can't  tell  how,  that  (in  a  poetical  fit)  you'd 
imagine  it  had  been  a  village  in  Amphion's  time,  where  twenty 
cottages  had  taken  a  dance  together,  were  all  out,  and  stood  still 
in  amazement  ever  since.  A  stranger  would  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed who  should  ever  think  to  get  into  this  house  the  right  way  : 
one  would  expect,  after  entering  through  the  porch,  to  be  let  into 
the  hall ; — alas !  nothing  less  ;  you  find  yourself  in  a  brewhouse. 
From  the  parlour  you  think  to  step  into  the  drawing  room  ;  but, 
upon  opening  the  iron-nailed  door,  you  are  convinced  by  a  flight 
of  birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  in  your  eyes,  that  'tis 
the  pigeonhouse.  On  each  side  our  porch  are  two  chimnies,  that 
wear  their  greens  on  the  outside,  which  would  do  as  well  within, 
for  whenever  we  make  a  fire,  we  let  the  smoke  out  of  the  windows. 
Over  the  parlour-window  hangs  a  sloping  balcony  which  time  has 
turned  to  a  very  convenient  penthouse.  The  top  is  crowned  with 
a  very  venerable  tower,  so  like  that  of  the  church  just  by,  that  the 
jackdaws  build  in  it  as  if  it  were  the  true  steeple. 

The  great  hall  is  high  and  spacious,  flanked  with  long  tables, 
images  of  ancient  hospitality  ;  ornamented  with  monstrous  horns, 
about  twenty  broken  pikes,  and  a  match-lock  musquet  or  two, 
which  they  say  were  used  in  the  civil  wars.  Here  is  one  vast 
arched  window,  beautifully  darkened  with  divers  scutcheons  of 
painted  glass.  There  seems  to  be  great  propriety  in  this  old 
manner  of  blazoning  upon  glass,  ancient  families  being  like  ancient 
windows,  in  the  course  of  centuries  seldom  free  from  cracks. 
One  shining  pane  bears  date  1286.     The  youthful  face  of  Dame 
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Elinor  owes  more  to  this  single  piece,  than  to  all  the  glasses  she 
ever  consulted  in  her  life.  Who  can  say  after  this  that  glass  is 
frail,  when  it  is  not  half  so  perishable  as  human  beauty  or  glory  ? 
for  in  another  pane  you  see  the  memory  of  a  knight  preserved, 
whose  marble  nose  is  mouldered  from  his  monument  in  the  church 
adjoining.  And  yet,  must  not  one  sigh  to  reflect,  that  the  most 
authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a  family  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
every  boy  that  throws  a  stone  ?  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have 
dined  gartered  knights,  and  courtly  dames,  with  ushers,  sewers, 
and  senechals  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  t'other  night  that  an  owl  flew 
in  hither,  and  mistook  it  for  a  barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  over  a  very  high  threshold 
into  the  parlour.  It  is  furnished  with  historical  tapestry,  whose 
marginal  fringes  do  confess  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other 
contents  of  this  room  are  a  broken-bellied  virginal,  a  couple  of 
crippled  velvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pictures  of 
mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if  they  came  fresh  from 
hell  with  all  their  brimstone  about  'em.  These  are  carefully  set 
at  the  further  corner  ;  for  the  windows  being  everywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and  mustard-seed 
in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to  that  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon-house ;  by 
the  side  of  which  lies  an  entry  that  leads,  on  one  hand  and  t'other, 
into  a  bed-chamber,  a  buttery,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chap- 
lain's study.  Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green-and-gilt 
parlour,  and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy.  A  little 
further  on  the  right,  the  servants'  hall ;  and  by  the  side  of  it,  up 
six  steps,  the  old  lady's  closet,  which  has  a  lettice  into  the  said 
hall,  that  while  she  said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the 
men  and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all  twenty- 
four  apartments,  hard  to  be  distinguished  by  particular  names; 
among  which  I  must  not  forget  a  chamber,  that  has  in  it  a  large 
antiquity  of  timber,  which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead 
or  a  cyder-press. 

Our  best  room  above  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  a  band-box ;  it  has  hangings  of  the  finest  work  in  the 
world,  those  I  mean  which  Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels ; 
indeed  the  roof  is  so  decayed,  that  after  a  favourable  shower  of 
rain,  we  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  a  crop  of  mushrooms 
between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  story  has  for  many  years  had  no  other  inhabi- 
tants than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age  renders  them  worthy  of 
this  venerable  mansion,  for  the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  are 
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grey.  Since  these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these  poor  animals 
have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  remove  to  another ;  they 
have  still  a  small  subsistence  left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books 
of  the  library. 


16 


NOTES 

Page  I.  clepen,  call. 
nakeres,  drums. 
thresoure,  treasure. 
sterethe,  burn. 
Wiethe  no,  scarcely  any. 
Page  2.  eyr,  air. 
frere  menoures,  minor  friars. 

to  ben  schryven  and  houseld,  to  make  confession  and  receive  the  sacra 
ment. 

ligf^ynge,  lying. 

to  niyn  avys,  in  my  opinion. 

Page  4.  0,  one. 

sorwCy  sorrow. 

speces,  varieties. 

kyndely,  naturally. 

wikke,  wicked. 

shrewedy  malicious. 

amenuse,  diminish. 

grucchyng,  grumbling. 

Page  5.  catcl,  property. 

heved,  head. 

sourdeth  ofy  arises  from. 

hereth  hym  on  hond,  accuses  him  falsely. 

lewed,  ignorant. 

herte,  heart. 

algate,  any  way. 

semblable,  similar. 

Page  6.  ermyte,  hermit. 

leeche,  doctor. 

No  force,  never  mind. 

scaubarf,  scabbard. 

Page  7.  hyghtf  is  named. 

worship,  honour. 

chyvetayne,  chieftain. 

Page  8.  leef  and  dere,  faithful  and  beloved. 
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eft,  again. 

wappe,  foaming.  • 

zvanne,  moaning. 
Page  g.  holies,  woods. 
hove,  peaceful. 
quyre,  choir  (of  the  chapel). 
Page  lo.  curtest,  most  courteous. 
emonge  prees,  among  the  crowd. 
on  lofte,  lying  in  state. 
leyser,  leisure. 
to  gyder,  together. 
Page  II.  defended,  forbade. 
had  lever,  preferred. 

Page  12.  caas  and  feet,  affair  and  the  struggle. 
dehonayr,  gentle. 

Page  13.  "«^  doubt  the  nothynge,'^  fear  nothing. 
ooste  rood,  army  rode. 
Page  14.  puysaunce,  power. 
counsayles,  councillors. 
Page  16.  tytyll,  jot. 
incontinent,  immediately. 
or  this,  before  now. 
Page  18.  apprelled,  equipped. 
pyll,  pillage. 
derely,  more  dearly. 
felly,  cruelly. 

Page  21.  wotte  you,  do  you  know. 
Page  22.  greare,  field. 
moylynge,  softening  themselves. 
straung,  strange. 
Page  25.  courage,  breeding. 
alective,  incentive. 
Page  27.  sadde,  serious. 
Page  30.  quaisie,  fastidious. 
Page  32.  lowse,  loose. 
Page  37.  beoves,  cattle. 
Page  45.  fonde,  fooHsh.  , 

creple,  cripple. 
segnioryes,  estates. 
cates,  provisions. 
wittall,  a.  stupid  person. 
Page  47.  trowans,  truants. 

Page  52.  McBcenas,  a  rich  Roman  renowned  as  a  patron  of  learning. 
Page  53.  humorous,  easily  offended. 
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Page  54.  solid  and  active  reaches,  faculty  of  keen  penetration. 

Page  55.  streict,  difficulty. 

Themistocles,  a  great  Athenian  general. 

cuisses,  armour  covering  the  thighs. 

Page  59.  crowdety  hddler. 

Page  62.  Vetulam  snam  .  .  .  vivere.  He  preferred  his  old  wife  to  im- 
mortality. 

Page  63.  Illi  Mors  gravis  .  .  .  sihi.  On  him  death  lies  heavy  who, 
when  he  dies,  is  known  to  many  but  not  to  himself. 

Theater^  activity. 

Et  conversus  Deus  .  .  .  nimis.  And  God  turned  to  look  on  the  things 
which  his  hands  had  made,  and  saw  that  all  were  exceeding  good. 

Braverie,  boasting. 
Page  64.  Presidents,  precedents. 
de  facto,  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
inward,  intimate. 

Omnium  .  .  .  imperasset.  All  would  have  agreed  he  was  fit  to  rule — if 
he  had  not  ruled. 

solus  .  .  .  melius.  Alone  of  all  those  who  exercised  imperial  power 
Vespasian  was  changed  by  it  for  the  better. 

Page  74.  Mens  .  .  .  quisque.     The  mind  is  the  man. 

Page  75.  PrcEterit  .  .  .  plausit.  Hippomenes  passes,  the  games  re- 
sound with  applause. 

Page  81.  Sujiaminandus.     He  needed  snubbing. 

Page  87.  Omne  .  .  .  regnum.     Every  tyrant  has  his  tyrant. 

Reges  .  .  .  jfovis.     Kings  themselves  have  Jupiter  to  rule  them. 

Nihil  .  .  .  hominum.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  enslaved 
to  things  or  men. 

Satis  .  .  .  cogitur.  He  is  powerful  enough  who  is  not  compelled  to 
serve.  ^ 

Page  88.  Monachus  .  .  .  arido.    A  monk  in  the  town,  a  fish  on  dryland. 

Page  90.  Velle  .  .  .  aevo.  Each  wishing  and  shunning  the  same  thing, 
with  mind  ever  content. 

Nam  vinci  .  .  .  putant.  For  they  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  be  con- 
quered in  love. 

Page  91.  Non  uxor  .  .  .  oderunt.  Neither  your  wife  nor  your  son  de- 
sires that  you  should  live ;  all  your  neighbours  hate  you. 

Ad  jubendum  imperatorem.     That  he  gave  orders  to  the  emperor. 

Gemonian  scales.  Steps  carved  in  the  Aventine  Hill  in  Rome,  down 
which  the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  prison  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Page  92.  Male  audire,  be  cursed. 

Page  93.  Fellow  of  an  house,  fellow  of  a  college. 

Commencement,  beginning  of  a  new  college  year. 

Pauls,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  fashionable  promenade. 

sealing,  granting  a  new  lease  of  college  land. 

penny-commons,  rations  from  the  college. 
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Page  94.  sents,  scents. 

mulctuary,  involving  penalties. 

with  the  Heralds^  with  the  heralds  from  the  funeral. 

Page  96.  give  armes  .  .  .  herald.  Noble  by  nature,  not  by  descent  from 
a  noble  family. 

Page  97.  snite,  snipe,  so  called  from  its  long  bill ;  cf.  snout. 

Rocke  Munday  and  the  wake.  A  summer  festival,  near  i6  August,  pro- 
bably harvest-home. 

Page  100.  tapist,  concealed. 

Page  102.  Plato's  year,  25,000  years. 

Page  123.  Quantum  .  .  .  illo.     How  changed  from  what  he  was  before. 

Page  125.  Aeson^s  Bath.  The  aged  father  of  the  Greek  hero  Jason  was 
transformed  into  a  young  man  by  a  magical  bath. 

Page  128.  Sent  and  Cham.     Shem  and  Ham. 

Page  130.  standards,  permanent  members. 

Page  133.  out,  mistaken. 

Page  134.  unrecruitahle  colonels,  colonels  incapable  of  raising  troops. 

Page  135.  kekshose,  kickshaws,  from  French  quelque  chose. 

captivate,  keep  captive. 

Page  136.  Spenser,  in  his  Faery  Queen. 

Page  137.  the  discipline  oj  Geneva,  the  strict  rules  of  the  reformer 
Calvin. 

Page  138.  a  dividuall  movable,  something  that  can  be  removed  like  a 
garment. 

Page  155.  extempore  .  .  .  uno.     Offhand,  and  standing  on  one  foot. 

Page  183.  inopem  .  .  .  fecit.     Plenty  has  made  me  poor. 

Page  193.  Trimmer,  a  person  who  belongs  to  neither  party. 

Page  196.  Quod  .  .  .  esto.  Let  that  be  law  which  the  Emperor  has 
decided. 

Page  220.  Mohocks,  roughs  who  attacked  passers-by  in  the  streets. 

Page  205.  Saducism.     The  Sadducees  denied  the  Resurrection. 

A  wild  fetch,  an  out-of-the  way  idea. 

Page  207.  Climacterical,  maturity  of  powers. 

Page  212.  Conversible,  agreeable  to  converse  with. 

Page  227.  Teraminta,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  sweetheart. 

Page  228.  Baby,  doll. 

Page  229.  Poini  o/z«^ay,  warlike  drum-beat. 
Page  234.  States  General,  the  Netherlands. 
Page  236.  Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
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